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How N.Y. Pepsi Bottler 
Became Largest in U.S. 


Wild and Wooly Selling 
Started It on Way to 
Dominate N. Y. Market 


[Editor's Note: In the past, Ap- 
VERTISING AGE has carried stories 
on the Pepsi-Cola Co., its history 
in the soft drink field and its new 
management setup (AA, May 29, 
50, et seq.). This is the story of 
the Pepsi-Cola Metropolitan Bot- 
tling Co. of New York Inc., a 
wholly owned subsidiary of the 
Pepsi-Cola Co. and reportedly the 
largest single soft drink bottling 
operation in the world.} 

By LAWRENCE BERNARD 

New York, May 17—In 1936, 
when the Pepsi-Cola Metropoli- 
tan Bottling Co. of New York Inc 
was an infant, the sales depart- 
ment consisted of a few “wholesale 
salesmen,” distributors included 
ice, coal and wood dealers, and the 
marketing emphasis was on cut- 
ting the competition’s jugular. 

Today, the plant is a multi- 
million-dollar operation, encom- 


passing approximately 15 acres 
along the East River, producing 
38,000 cases of Pepsi-Cola on ten 
lines in a single eight-hour shift. 

Or, to put it more vividly, in 
one year enough Pepsi-Cola is 
produced at this plant to fill the 
391-story U.N. Secretariat build- 
ing—visible from the company’s 
executive offices—three and a half 
times with carbonated refresh- 
ment. 


e@ More than $300,000 is being 
spent by this bottler in promotion 
this year, through Biow Co. 
(which is also agency for the 
| parent company). Allen Inmoor is 
advertising manager for the local 
plant. 

Aside from the usual media 
promotion, the company goes in 
for marketing aptly suited for this 
area, 
Events 
| discussed more fully later 
The company is now kicking off 
jan intensive summer radio spot 
' (Continued on Page 70) 


Price Controls, Rationing Are Chief 
Problems as Supermarket Men Meet 


Cuicaco, May 17—Price controls 
and the possibility of rationing 
were the top-priority topics on the 
agenda of the 14th annual conven- 
tion of Super Market Institute as 
it got under way here Sunday. 

For the second year in a row, 
the convention attracted record- 
breaking crowds, with this year’s 
count of operators, manufac- 
turers and other food industry 
members exceeding 9,000, some 
2.000 more than attended last 
year’s meeting here. 

In addition to dealing with the 
added problems imposed on super- 
market operators by a defense 
economy, much of the five-day 
session was devoted to talks, panel 
discussions and visual demonstra- 
tions aimed at showing operators 
how they can increase their sales 
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volume and cut operating costs. 
Claude W. Edwards, president of 


the institute and vice-president 
and general manager of Alpha 
Beta Food Markets Inc., Los, 


Angeles, reaffirmed the institute’s | 
firm stand in favor of price con-| 


trols in his opening address Sun- 
day night. 


es However, he warned that pres- 
ent price controls are unrealistic 
in that they place the main burden 
on the retailer. 

“The supermarket operator 
works on the slimmest profit mar- 
gins in all retailing,” he said. “You 
can squeeze very little inflation 
out there. You have to go back all 
along the line, to the producer, if 
you’re going to do it at all. And 
that brings up such political hot 
potatoes as controlling parity or 
applying food subsidies,” he added. 

David Ginsburg, Washington 
counsel for the institute, also spoke 
out in favor of price controls, and 
defended the government's use of 
such direct controls as wage and 
price ceilings, despite their “bur- 
dens, inconveniences and inequi- 
ties.” 

Indirect controls, like higher 
taxes and credit controls, aren't 
sufficient to prevent inflation be- 
cause they are not precise or reli- 
able enough to prevent the price- 
wage spiral, he said, and won't 
work in particular critical areas. 


e “If we can’t build more houses 
and we don’t have rent control, 
how will taxes and credit control 
prevent wage demands—and wage 
increases—when the rents are 
raised?” he asked. 

(Continued on Page 40) 


including a strong Special | 


Appoints McCann 


program, which will be) 


NAMELESS -Assuming thot readers will 

recognize the picture, this ad will run 

in American Cinematographer and In- 

ternational Photographer without any 

trademark or signature. McCann-Erickson 

prepared it for Bell & Howell Co. 
(Story on Page 33.) 


Gruen Watch Co. 


CINCINNATI, May 18—McCann- 
Erickson, agency for Gruen Watch 
Co.’s multi-million account several 
years ago, has been reappointed 
by the watch company to handle 
its account. 

McCann handled Gruen’s ac- 
count until Grey Advertising 
Agency was appointed. Grey lost 
the account when Gruen said it 


|}had decided to appoint a “local 


agency”—which was when Stock- 
ton-West-Burkhart took over 
Gruen—a year and a half ago. 
The Gruen organization recently 
went agency seeking after a flare- 
up with Stockton-West-Burkhart 
involving the way the agency han- 
dled a particular TV show. Gruen 
then announced it wanted to split 
the account to give the radio-TV 
portion to another agency, leaving 


magazine billings to Stockton- 
West-Burkhart. At that point 
Stockton-West-Burkhart sum- 


marily resigned the entire account. 
Executives of the watch com- 
pany, it is understood, in the past 


fortnight interviewed several 
agencies before appointing Mc- 
Cann. 


It Is Profitable to Boost Ad Budgets 
Under Tax Setup, Lasser Tells ABP 


Westinghouse Is 


Happy to Invest 
$2,300,000 in TV 


New York, May 18—J. Gilbert 
Baird, sales promotion manager of 
the electric appliance division, 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., this 
week explained why his company 
is happy to spend $2,300,000 a 
year (on 51 stations) for a tele- 
vision show which a mere two 
years ago cost $400,000 (on nine 
stations). 

Mr. Baird spoke before a com- 
bined meeting of the American 
Television Society and Sales Ex- 
ecutive Club. 

Explaining that the 
division uses all media, 
inghouse executive said: 

“Our television show—'Studio 
One’ (CBS-TV)—represents 11.6% 
of the total budget. This is not 
the full cost of our show because 
we in the appliance division pay 
a little less than 50% of the show. 
The balance is paid for by our 
television division and the com- 
pany’s general advertising budg- 
a 


appliance 
the West- 


@ “The total TV show budget of 
$2,300,000 is not all spent for time 
and talent. It includes $75,000 for 
newspaper advertising and $50,- 
000 for dealer promotions with 
additional monies for publicity 
through Murray Martin. We found 
out early in our experience that 
simply having the show was not 
enough—we had to do a complete 
merchandising job on the show 
to make sure that we got full 
value out of the investment. 
“But the budget still adds up 
to $2,300,000. How can we be hap- 
py about this kind of money? Well, 
we've got a lot of reasons. 
“The first reason is that each 
(Continued on Page 68) 


Last Minute News Flashes 


NARTB Calls Meeting of All TV Member Stations 


WASHINGTON, May 


18—The television board of National 


Assn. of 


Radio & Television Broadcasters has called a meeting of all member 
TV stations here on June 22. The board also has asked each station to 
submit immediately its program log for the week of May 6-13. It is 
believed that the request for the logs is the start of an effort by NARTB 
to suggest to member stations some self-censoring of TV programs, 
thus heading off the heavy criticisms of some TV programming that 
are expected to be leveled by non-commercial license seekers at the 
FCC hearings set for July 9 (story on Page 41). 


D-F-S Appoints Carter Jones, Allan Perry 

New York, May 18—Carter Jones, formerly copy chief at Blaine- 
Thompson, has joined Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample as TV copy specialist. 
Allan Perry, last with Doherty, Clifford & Shenfield, has moved to 
D-F-S as assistant account executive. 


Brown & Williamson Shifts to TV, Newspapers 
LoutsvILLe, May 18—Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp. has no 
plans for sponsoring another radio show to replace “People Are Fun- 
ny,” when the current contract expires May 29. Instead, the appropri- 
ation will be shifted to television spots and Sunday newspaper-dis- 
tributed magazines. Russel M. Seeds Co., Chicago, is the agency. 


(Additional News Flashes on Page 69) 


Hot SprinGs, Va., May 18—J. K 
Lasser, economist and tax expert, 
told the Associated Business Pub- 
lications today that, while no bus- 
iness will throw away money on 
advertising merely because of the 
excess profits tax, the double 
standard of dollars created by the 
tax situation offers enormous op- 
portunities for the profitable ex- 
penditure of advertising funds in 
increasing volume, increasing net 
profits after taxes, and building 
customers and good will which will 
be reflected in important capital 
values. 

Mr. Lasser endorsed the think- 
ing of Beardsley Rum! on the op- 
portunity of business management 
to enhance company position by 
using 23¢ dollars for the purpose 
of strengthening its operations in 
all directions 
; Mr. Lasser asserted that adver- 
tising expense is always deducti- 
ble, while the use of profits for 
plant expansion does not offer the 
Same opportunity to build custom- 
ers and sales at low cost through 
the use of cheap tax dollars. He 
gave specific examples to show 
how increases in sales and net 
profits and also in long term capi- 
tal values may be attained by the 
use of larger advertising appropri- 
ations under today’s tax conditions. 


e@ J.A. Gerardi, vice-president and 
treasurer, McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Co., said that paper supplies 
are adequate at present. He pre- 
dicted no curtailment of paper 
consumption by government order 
in the foreseeable future. He also 
believes that paper prices are 
probably stabilized at the present 
level. 

Postal rate increases may be ex- 
pected, he said, but there is a good 
chance of a compromise which will 
hold the increases to 30% to 45%, 
spread over a three-year period. 

The ABP conference was largely 
devoted to discussions of costs, the 
impact of the mobilization econ- 
omy on advertising and publish- 
ing, and the opportunities of bus- 
iness papers to render increased 
service under today’s conditions. 


@ Arnold Friedman, Chain Store 
Age, was elected chairman of the 
board, to succeed James G. Lyne, 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing 
Co., who continues as a director. 
Other officers chosen include 
Paul Clissold, Bakers’ Helper, 1st 
vice-president; Thomas B. Haire, 
Haire Publishing Co., 2nd vice- 
president; N. O. Wynkoop, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co., treas- 
urer, and Karl M. Mann, Case- 
Shepperd-Mann, secretary. 

New directors elected for three 
years were: Edgar Fairchild, Fair- 
child Publications; Herbert A. 
Vance, American Lumberman, and 
Albert Hauptli, American Machin- 
ist. 

The Pre-filed Catalog Assn.., 
meeting at the same time, started 
a program to standardize trim 
sizes and other mechanical re- 
quirements, with a committee ap- 
pointed to study the subject and 
report later. 
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Florida Commission Gets Added Ad Funds 


LAKELAND, FLA., May 18—Addi-| major markets will carry 3,000 


tional funds made available to the 
Florida Citrus Commission by re- 
cent legislative action already have 
been put to work in behalf of or- 
anges and grapefruit through in- 
creased newspaper and television 
usage. 

The revised state advertising tax 
for citrus levies an additional 
penny assessment per box on both 
oranges and grapefruit, providing 
an estimated $150,000 more money 
this season than had been antici- 
pated earlier (AA, April 16). Col- 
lection of the increased tax (now 
3¢ a box for oranges and 4¢ for 
grapefruit) was begun two weeks 
ago, and the citrus commission has 
expanded its promotional program 
to cover the remaining six weeks 
or so of the fresh fruit season and 
the summer months when proc- 
essed products will be given an ex- 
clusive push. 


s Thirty-three newspapers in 12 


lines of advertising in the six-week 
period ending June 14, Dawson 
Newton, commission advertising 
manager, reported. Five 500-line 
ads on oranges and one on grape- 
fruit are scheduled in the $72,000 
program. 

Television availabilities have 
been purchased for a 26-week peri- 
od, for the purpose of promoting 
use of fresh fruit now and proc- 
essed items later. This represents 
another $78,000, Mr. Newton said, 
adding that 56% of Florida’s cit- 
rus consumption is in the period 
covered 

In addition, several previously 
scheduled four-color ads in Life 
and The Saturday Evening Post 
will be seen, and a stepped-up 
merchandising campaign is plan- 
ned during the summer months, 
the advertising manager said. 

Meanwhile, the commission and 
its advertising agency, J. Walter 
Thompson Co., are making pre- 


liminary plans for the 1951-52 pro- 
gram which will break in the fall. 
With the added advertising tax, it 
is estimated that about $2,500,000 
will be available for the consumer 
ad campaign in 1951-52. 


Field Names Cole & Mason 


Cole & Mason, Chicago, has been 
named midwestern advertising 
representative for ‘“Patterson’s 
American Educational Directory,” 
a listing of school buyers published 
by the educational division of 
Field Enterprises inc., Chicago. 


Economy Adds Buttons 
Economy Novelty & Printing Co., 


New York, has set up a conven-| 
tion-needs department to handle | 


orders for identification supplies 
like badges and buttons for use at 
conventions, exhibits and shows. 


‘Reporter’ Names Hinckley 

George W. Hinckley Jr., former- 
ly with Time and the Wall Street 
Journal, has been appointed direc- 
tor of newsstand sales of The Re- 
porter, New York. 
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“That’s the kind of all-over-lowa coverage the 
Des Moines Sunday Register gives us!” 


The sales are always sunn 


in lowa—where 2% million 


prosperous people are spending at a merry 5 billion dollar 


per year pace! 


The Des Moines Sunday Register is your single, sure way 


of covering this star double-feature market—a# 


n, which is 


bigger than big Boston, San Francisco or Cleveland, and 
jarm, which is the leader of the land. 

Alone, this truly statewide paper delivers 3 out of 4 of ail 
Iowa buying families. Coverage in 86 out of the 99 counties 
is 50% to saturation, with at least 25% in the few others. 
Mighty few papers do this kind of coverage job in a city, 


let alone a whole state! 


Are advertisers grateful for the Des Moines Sunda 
Register? You bet—by making it 7th in 1950 among all 
Sunday newspapers in general advertising linage. Milline 


rate, still only $1.77. 


PACKAGES A STATEWIDE URBAN 
MARKET RANKING AMONG 
AMERICA’S TOP 20 CITIES 


ABC CIRCULATION Sept. 30, 1950: 
Daily, 372,133—Sundoy, 536,707 


THE DES MOINES REGISTER ann TRIBUNE 


Gardner Cowles, President 


Represented by: 


Osborn, Scolaro, Meeker & Scott—New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia 
Doyle & Hawley—tos Angeles, San Francisco 


INTER-AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP—Dr. Cosme de la Torriente (left), president of the 

Inter-American Commission for the First Centenary of the Cuban flag, is shown con- 

gratulating Sr. Armando Ayuso, Selecciones del Reader's Digest executive. The Digest 

was awarded the commemorative Medal of the Centenary for the “outstanding 

manner” in which it cooperated with the centenary. A miniature Cuban flag was 
given away with each copy of the June, 1950, issue of Selecciones. 


Kaufman Resigns Accounts to Devote Full 
Time to Snader: Critchfield Gets Ad Business 


Cuicaco, May 16—Reuben R. 
| Kaufman, president of Kaufman 
|& Associates here, announced to- 
|day that he is dissolving his 
agency in order to devote full 
| time to Snader Telescription Sales 
|Corp., Chicago, TV packager, of 
| which he is president. The move 
| puts Mr. Kaufman in a non-com- 
| petitive position in working with 
| agencies in the selling and plan- 
ning of TV film packages. 
| Almost without exception the 
| entire agency staff—both execu- 
| tive and clerical—will be retained 
| by the new company. E. Jonny 
| Graff, vice-president in charge of 
|radio and television at Kaufman, 
| has been appointed national sales 
| manager and Monroe Mendelsohn, 
| account executive and copy chief 
| of the agency, becomes sales-serv- 
| ice coordinator for Snader. 
|@ As for disposition of Kaufman 
| accounts, this is in the hands of 
Robert E. Jackson, vice-president 
and general manager of the agen- 
| cy, who told AA he is moving to 
| Critchfield & Co. here with the ac- 
;counts of Washington Breweries 


|Ine., Columbus, O.; Burlington 
| Brewing Co., Burlington, Wis., 
j;maker of Van Merritt beer; 


| Liberty Loan Corp., Chicago; Co- 
lonial Acceptance Corp., Chicago, 
and “perhaps a couple of others.” 

Snader Telescriptions now has 
more than 400 three and one-half 


minute TV musicals available and 
will shortly produce several half- 
hour shows using Hollywood stars, 
including a mystery series, accord- 
ing to Mr. Kaufman, who also re- 


ports he is negotiating for TV 
rights to several groups of feature 
films not previously shown on - 
television. 


Sinclair Sets Campaign 

Sinclair Research Laboratories 
Inc., newly formed research sub- 
sidiary of Sinclair Oil Corp., broke 
full-page ads in 32 major news- 
papers May 8, spreads in the May 
14 issues of Newsweek and Time 
and a page in the May 18 issue of 
The Saturday Evening Post to pro- 
mote the “Sinclair Plan,” which 
makes petroleum research facilities 
of the corporation available to in- 
dividual inventors. Other ads will 
be used in June and July issues 
of the magazines named. Kenyon 
& Eckhardt, New York, is the 
agency 


Chirurg Handles Scrap Drive 


James Thomas Chirurg Co., Bos- 
ton and New York, has agreed to 
serve as the volunteer task force 
agency for the Advertising Coun- 


cil’s new industrial steel scrap 
campaign. Howard G. Sawyer, 
copy director for Chirurg, will 


supervise all campaign advertising 
materials. Robert D. Mossman, 
manager of advertising for Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp., is coordi- 
nator of the campaign. 


BBack Up Your Advertising 
with HEINN Sales Force 


Where Buying Decisions 


| Are Made ee . . e 


business for you. 


buyer to look . . . help you keep catalog infor- 


mation current at low cost . 


HEINN covers for 
or manuals made 
necessary by Gov- 
ernment contracts. 
| Mail your catalog or 
other presentation 
and ask for proof 
that HEINN can 
serve you better, too. 


regular 


The best advertising may miss if not backed 
by equally good sales helps—your catalog, for 
instance. When your catalog has the appeal 
that only HEINN can build into its covers, it 
exerts the extra sales force that means better a 


a 
HEINN catalog covers practically invite the 


. . serve you bet- 


ter and longer in every way. Follow the lead 
| of America’s industrial leaders, who insist on 
presentations 


THE HEINN COMPANY 


320 WEST FLORIDA STREET 
*MILWAUKEE 4, WISCONSIN 
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In NewYork television set 


manufacturers & retailers 


in 1950 spent 
more than? 2 million | 


in The News... more than 40% of the 


expenditure in New York in this classification 


ONE MILLION dollars more than in the 
next newspaper 


LEADING New York newspapers since TV 
set advertising began 


BECAUSE The News covers the largest audience, 
gives greatest sales... at lowest cost 


m One 
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Willmark’s Schultz Finds Sales Efficiency 
Has Slipped Seriously Since June of 1950 


New York, May 18—lIf the na- 
tion’s retail stores do not take steps 
to reverse the trend away from 
adequate selling by retail sales- 
people, the country is in for 
another period of snarling dis- 
courtesy and embittered shoppers, 
according to Maxwell Schultz, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of Willmark 
Service System Inc. 

In an article on the company in 
the May 21 issue of Life, Mr 
Schultz notes that the efficiency of 


CENTRAL PRESS, INC. 
Publishers - Printers - Lithographers 
ESTABLISHED 1930 
Direct Mai! - Catalogs - Publications 
one or more colors 


* 


714 S. Adams St., Marion, Indiana 


retail salespeople has _ slipped 
sharply since the start of the Kor- 
ean War. The scare buying, which 
has tended to make adequate 
salesmanship somewhat unneces- 
sary, is helping to seriously cripple 
U.S. salesmanship, he feels. 

Life reports that the retail sales 
checking organization found crea- 
tive selling (creating desire) 
slipped from a percentage of 86.8 
to 75 in 1950. “Suggestive selling” 
dropped from 23.4% to 17.2% from 
1949 to 1950. The average efficien- 
cy of the American salesman in 
1949 was 72.6%, but in 1950 it 
had slipped to 69.4%, as measured 
by Willmark. And, although retail 
sales increased 10% from 1949 to 
1959, only 47.4% of U.S. salespeo- 
ple tried to trade up their custom- 
ers last year, whereas 54.8% had 
done so in 1949. 


FCC's Investigation 
of Richards Stations 
Nearing Completion 


WASHINGTON, May 16—The Fed- 
eral Communications Commission's 
long investigation of three big sta- 
tions owned by G. A. Richards 
neared a climax this week as 
Benedict P. Cattone, the commis- 
sion’s general counsel, filed a rec- 
ommendation that the station li- 
censes not be renewed. 

First designated for hearing in 
August, 1949, the fate of renewal 
applications for the stations now 
rests with FCC’s Trial Examiner 
James A. Cunningham. His deci- 
sion, which can come at any time, 
can be appealed to the commission. 

In his evaluation of the long 
hearings which have been held in 
the case, Mr. Cattone contended 
that newscasts on KMPC, Los An- 
geles; WJR, Detroit, and WGAR, 


Cleveland, were slanted to further 
Mr. Richards’ personal political, 
social and economic interests. Also 
before Mr. Cunningham is a sum- 
mary from Mr. Richards contend- 
ing that the stations were operated 
in a “fair and impartial” manner. 
Mr. Richards also contends that 
FCC’s investigation of newscasts 
constituted illegal censorship. 


Michigan Four A's Elects 


Carl Georgi Jr., vice-president 
and media director of D. P. Broth- 
er & Co., Detroit, has been elected 
chairman of the Michigan council, 
American Assn. of Advertising 
Agencies. He succeeds Frank W. 
Townshend, vice-president of 
Campbell-Ewald Co., who served 
as chairman until his recent pro- 
motion to New York office mana- 
ger of the agency. Other new offi- 
cers are: vice-chairman, Elliott E. 
Potter, . vice-president, Young & 
Rubicam, and secretary-treasurer, 
George Richardson, vice-president, 
J. Walter Thompson Co. 
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All-plastic, true-color 


PAUL JONES ‘TALKING’ BOTTLE 


jumbo full- 
round replica...complete with 
revolving heatmill message cylinder 
_.. “motion without a motor.” Sturdy 


ART-WORK; TOOLING 


FOUR ROSES ICE CAKE DISPLAY 
Beautiful all-plastic simulated ice coke 
display in true colors. Permanently 
together, 
dramatically “frozen” in. Height, 17%"; 


width, 12”; depth, 7%” 


Write for illustrated brochure 


L.A. Goodwam 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


145 WEST 63RD STREET » CHICAGO 21, ILLINOIS 
NATION'S MOST SELF-CONTAINED OPERATION: 


THE PUBLIC STARE— 


product-impact that puts words into peoples’ 
mouths at the point-of-purchase is really 
achieved by GOODMAN DISPLAYS. That’s 
why so many smart merchandisers depend on GOODMAN 
service— ideas and production 
for their P.O. P. displays. 


with life-like roses 


FROM DESIGNING THROUGH 
PRINTING AND MANUFACTURING, ALL UNDER ONE ROOF 


Advertising Age, May 21, 1951 


Postal Authorities 
Find Coupon Fraud 


in Seeman Campaign 


New York, May 17—Would-be 
swindlers are harassing Seeman 
Bros., a food company now im- 
mersed in a huge coupon cam- 
paign. 

Postal authorities here have ar- 
rested a letter carrier, a newspaper 
distributor and a retail grocer as 
participants in an attempt to de- 
fraud Seeman, which has mailed 
more than 4,500,000 coupons to 
housewives in metropolitan New 
York and sections of Connecticut 
and Pennsylvania (AA, April 16). 
The coupons, with a redemption 
value of 21¢, offer housewives a 
box of 16 White Rose tea bags 
with the purchase of a pound of 
White Rose coffee. 

Postal authorities said they 
found 10,000 coupon cards in the 


possession of Sam Salzinger, 
Brooklyn retail grocer. They 
charged Francis V. Galletti, 
Brooklyn letter carrier for 22 


years, with stealing cards and sell- 
ing them to Morris Schneider, a 
newspaper distributor, for 8¢ each. 


@ Schneider, they said, then 
passed the cards to Salzinger, for 
9¢ apiece. Postal officials said 
Salzinger then sold the cards to 
other grocers at 13¢. The grocers, 
in turn, submitted the cards to 
Seeman Bros. at the 21¢ rate. 
Officials at Seeman’s, however, 
noted that while coupons were 
pouring in, White Rose coffee 
didn’t seem to be moving off the 
shelves of dealers as fast as it 
should. They complained to postal 
inspectors, who had already dis- 


covered that thousands of the 
cards had disappeared from 
Brooklyn post offices. 


A spokesman for Seeman told 
AA that the case of the 10,000 
coupons was the largest single at- 
tempted fraud in the campaign to 
date. He said small quantities of 
coupons—ranging from 50 to 100 
—that apparently were never seen 
by housewives are showing up. 


@ Meanwhile, authorities here 
said coupons offering soap, soap 
powder and other kitchen items 
have been disappearing from the 
mails. 

The Seeman spokesman, in talk- 
ing to AA, said his company hasn't 
gone into a coupon deal for two 
years. The present operation was 
made a mail proposition because 
of the speed of delivery. He said a 
house-to-house delivery program 
took a much longer time. 

Two 600-line insertions in 21 


| newspapers backed up the Seeman 


program, as well as commercials 
on Seeman’s four radio shows. The 
budget for the promotion was more 
than $200,000. 

J. D. Tarcher & Co., New York, 
is Seeman’s agency for all prod- 
ucts except Air-Wick, which is 
handled by William H. Weintraub 
& Co. 


‘Maintenance’ Due October I 

Cleworth Publishing Co., New 
York, will bring out a new month- 
ly, Maintenance, on Oct. 1. The 
company is guaranteeing 50,000 
controlled circulation among plant 
and maintenance engineers in 
every industry. Advertising rates 
are based on $594 per b&w page 
(7” x 10”). Jim Corgee, editor of 
Industrial Maintenance for 12 
years, has joined Cleworth as edi- 
tor of Maintenance. Cleworth is 
also publisher of Plastics World, 
Industrial Woodworking and 
Power Equipment. 


Graham Names Blaine Agency 


The Graham Co., New York 
packer and distributor of Redbow 
products, including a line of dry 
groceries and mixed nuts, has 
named Blaine-Thompson Co. there 
to handle its newspaper, radio and 
television advertising. Graham has 
not advertised for two years. 
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Swapped, traded and 
bartered! . . . among 
their enthusiasts 
Comics Magazines are 
virtually legal 

tender, get read and 
passed along until 
virtually worn out. 
Thus, Comics Magazind 
advertising is hard 
at work around the 
calendar 365 days of 
the year, with a 
longer life than 

any other newsstand 
publication. 
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Represented by 
Richard A. Feldon & Co., Inc. 
205 East 42nd Street 
New York 18, N.Y. 
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West Says Newspapers Should Dress Up 
to Get Larger National Ad Dollar Share 


NASHVILLE, May 15—In seeking 
a greater share of the national 
advertising dollar, newspapers 
must be made better looking and 
easier to read. It must be admitted 
that most of the better edited na- 
tional magazines are of equal 
«quality, whereas all newspapers 
within a given circulation bracket 
ire not equally good. 

These assertions were made by 
J. W. West, general manager of 
the Times-News, Kingsport, Tenn., 
before the southern regional meet- 
ing of the Institute of Newspaper 
Controllers here yesterday 

*‘Today,” Mr. West said, “the 


When you Remember 
need 
RECENT 
BIRTH 


LISTS 


Compiler of NATIONAL 
BIRTH LISTS EXCLUSIVELY 
for over 55 years 
90 Fifth Ave., New York 11 
OR 5-3523 


WM. F. RUPERT 


United States’ newspapers are 
seventh in actual readership. First 
is Great Britain, where 600 fami- 
lies out of every 1,000 get a paper 
each day. Second is Luxembourg, 
with 445 out of 1,000; third, Aus- 
tralia, 432; fourth, Norway, 421; 
fifth, Sweden, 415; sixth, Switzer- 
land, 355, and seventh, United 
States, with 354 families out of 
1,000 getting a daily paper each 
day 


es “The answer as to whether a 
newspaper is in black or red ink 
often lies in considerations past 
the accounting room. The answer 
is: How good is your product?” 
Mr. West listed seven determi- 
ning factors in assaying the gen- 
eral problem: Typography, circu- 
lation, advertising, public service, 


operating costs, mechanical im- 
provements and man and brain 
power. 


He was particularly concerned 


with the question of redesigning 
a paper’s typography. “In improv- 
ing the looks by redesigning the 
typography of several newspa- 
pers,” he said, “I have run into 
the contention that the paper 
would lose its character and no 
longer look like itself if its type 
were changed. 


@ “Let me ask you this question: 
Do you think your friends would 
recognize you if you wore a new 
suit to church on Easter? Of course 
they would. Let me ask you an- 
other question: How many of you 
are driving the same model auto- 
mobile you drove in 1925? 

“It always seemed odd to me,” 
he continued, “that newspaper men 
who were accustomed to buying 
one new automobile or perhaps 
one or two new suits a year were 
content to let their newspaper run 
along for decades without changing 
the type dress.” 

The purpose of the best typo- 
graphy, Mr. West asserted, is to 
make it easier on the reader. “If 
you have a better product, you will 


be in an improved competitive 
position.” 


@ He pointed out that circulation, 
if not watched closely, may become 
a liability, resulting in the loss of 
small local merchants as advertis- 
ers. “A local merchant is interested 
only in circulation among his pres- 
ent and potential customers. If 
your circulation gets too large and 
your rates go too high, you may 
price yourself out of this market,” 
he said. 

Mr. West emphasized that the 
principal value of a newspaper 
from an advertiser's standpoint is 
“that you do not have to have a 
particular hour of the day in which 
to read the newspaper, a fact not 
true of television. People like to 
choose for themselves. The news- 
paper serves news a la carte, not 
blue-plate, pre-selected stuff.” 

He argued for the retention of 
small customers. Many small 
customers’ ads result in a stronger 
economic base than the same 
amount of advertising from one 
large customer, he said. “In a re- 
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Here’s WOAT coverage and cost 
for which the ANA recommends 


(GEORGE DURAM PLEASE NOTE) 


a 5% decrease— 


Radio Families.. 


1942 


sccihiilehialinesdiiaaeds 349,610* 


Minus TV Familics................ 
(on the basis used by the ANA) 


Net “Radio-only” Families ...349,610 


Basic hour rate (network) 


$300. 


© Increase radio families... 


% Increase hour rate............ 


If rate were adjusted to 
audience increase, WOAI’S 


rate should be.. 
NBC Survey, 1942: 


$624 


**BMB — 1949 + 3.6% adjustment to 1951: 
***NBC Estimate, March 1951 


WOAI STILL serves the 
Southwest at $340 an Hour 


1951 
767 ,365** 


41,500* ** 


725,865 

$340. 
+4108% 
+ 13% 
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INSTEAD OF 
CUTTING 
RATE MIGHT 
LOGICALLY 
INCREASE 
FROM $340 
TO $624 
OR 84% 
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INC. 
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cession, the loss of one large ac- 
count can impair your economic 
position. It is not likely many 
small merchants would fail at one 
time.” 

@ The greatest opportunity for the 
smallest paper, according to Mr. 
West, lies in the over-all develop- 
ment of its community, thereby 
creating the opportunity for more 
trade, resulting in more stores, 
and bringing about the need for 
more commerce of all kinds, in- 
cluding advertising. 

This can be done, he said, “by 
examining the city’s problems and 
proposing answers, by being the 
mordant which sets and congeals 
the city’s spirit, by building a com- 
munity loyalty, by forging the 
people into a common purpose for 
larger schools, better churches and 
more flowers, and then by inte- 
grating all this into our American 
way of life.” 


Metropolitan Foods 
‘Launches Its Own 


Brand in New York 


| 

New York, May 15—Metropoli- 
tan Foods Co., distributor of Del 
Monte products, has developed a 
new label and is selling 200 varie- 
ties of food under the name Met 
Brand at slightly lower prices than 
| Del Monte gets. 
| The initial ad campaign has 
started with 140-line copy appear- 
ing at least once weekly in the 


_ WHAT FOODS 
these morsels be 


Just taste “MEL™ Fruit saLan 
- »» @ny dinner's crowning delight! 


... packed at peck of delicious 
freshness! 


OVER 200 WARIETIES 


| 
New York Journal-American, 
| News, Post and World-Telegram & 
Sun. A No. 50 showing of color 
| posters is also being used in sub- 
| way systems. 

Prepared by Murray Director 
Associates, the campaign features 
some eye-catching headlines. Sam- 
ples: “Cues on Peas,” “Pears 

| Without Peers,” “Beauty and the 
| Beets,” “A Tale on Tuna.” 

Met has distribution in 400 stores 
currently and is aiming at a total 
of at least 8,000 retail outlets in 
the metropolitan area. 


' 
Names Two Vice-Presidents 
Miss Corrie Cloyes and J. Edwin 
Richards have been named vice- 
presidents of Walker & Crenshaw 
Inc., New York, specialist in in- 
ternational public relations and 
management service on govern- 
ment problems in Washington. 
Miss Cloyes is a former editor of 
Tide and Mr. Richards was former- 
ly with Management Planning of 
Washington Inc. 


KECA-TV Increases Rates 


Station KECA-TV, Los Angeles, 
has increased its Class A hour rate 
from $900 to $1,200. Announce- 
ments of one minute or less, 
Class A, have increased from $150 
to $220, and eight-second spots 
have been hiked from $75 to $110 
Complete information is contained 
in the new rate card, No. 4. Time 
classifications have also been ad- 
justed. 


Pillsbury Sets Summer Radio 
Pillsbury Mills has signed with 
John Guede! Radio Productions. 
Hollywood, Cal., to use re-runs of 
Pillsbury’s “House Party” as a 
summer replacement for the same 
show on CBS. The Monday through 
Friday strip will re-broadcast 
transcriptions of 65 shows judged 
best of the past year. 
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-oets to th 
heart of America 


The corner drugstore leads a double 
life. It must fill your prescriptions with 
scientific accuracy. Yet it must also sell 
merchandise with modern merchandising 
methods. 

Maybe this fact explains the popular- 
ity of The Saturday Evening Post with 
druggists and drug advertisers. Few 
magazines, if any, can match its mer- 
chandising power (witness the 25,374 
Post drugstore promotion days during 
the past 18 months). Certainly none can 


- 


match the confidence which readers have 
in it and in the advertising it carries. 


The Saturday Evening Post is building 
reputations and making sales in nearly 
all other fields, too, from automobiles 
to clothing, from food to farm equip- 
ment. In fact, it continues to carry more 
advertising than any other magazine in 


the world. 


The Post gets to the heart of America. 
It can take your product with it. 


A comprehensive survey of weekly 
magazine reading reveals that: 


1, Readers spend more time with the Post 
2. Readers return more often to the Post 
3. Readers believe the Post is more reliable 


4. Readers have more confidence in products 
advertised in the Post 


5. Readers pay more attention to advertising 
in the Post 
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Report on Retail Trading Areas, Issued by 
Audit Bureau, Suggests No Major Changes 


New York, May 16—The long- 


awaited report on retail trading 
‘reas by the central committee of 
the newspaper division, Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations, was issued 


last week to ABC newspapers, and 

practically nothing in 
ent procedure 

The report's recommendations 


it changes 


pre 


do not suggest any major changes 
in rules or definitions. Newspaper 
members are as free as they were 
before to seek changes in retail 
trading areas, although the pro- 
cedure is outlined in detail and 
the factors which the committee 
thinks should govern delineation 
of trading areas are emphasized. 


15%MILLION 


year market! 


—ready for intensive sales development! 
You reach all segments of the Southern 
and Southwestern automotive trade with 


SOUTHERN AUTOMOTIVE JOURNAL 


cit) 806 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlauta 5, Ga. 


Finally, the report makes clear 
that the authority and responsi- 
bility of the managing director are 
not curbed, although the manner 
in which they should be exercised 
is explained in detail, and the 
ABC board is cited as the final au- 
thority 


e The committee, at work on the 
problem since October, 1950, spe- 
cifically recommends: 

1. That in establishing a retail 
trading area or considering 
changes, the managing director 
should continue to use a qualified 
investigator, who is to determine 

primarily through personal in- 
terviews with merchants—the facts 
of the case. If this method is un- 
satisfactory, the bureau may au- 
thorize consumer surveys by rec- 
ognized fact-finding agencies. 

2. When a request for change in 
zones will affect the zones of an- 
other member, the managing direc- 
tor should continue to advise the 
affected member or members of 
the request and, if one objects, ar- 
range to meet with all members 


directly concerned in an effort to 
come to a fair decision. 


es 3. To assist the director, a com- 
mittee of from three to five ABC 
members may be appointed to 
consider the data. A newspaper 
member whose zones are involved 
may request the managing director 
to appoint such a committee, and 
he must give “serious considera- 
tion” to the request. 

4. The petitioning member will 
bear the expenses “generally.” 
The committee suggests that the 
procedural recommendations be set 
forth in further detail by the man- 
aging director, and approved by 
the board of directors and by ABC 
members. 

The committee also suggested 
changes in bylaws and rules. The 
managing director, under new 
terminology, “may review and, 
after consultation with the pub- 
lishers involved, may revise boun- 
daries in accordance with the prin- 
cipies of procedure approved by 
the bureau.” 

A change in the glossary defi- 


The current that lights your home also builds bazookas. The power supply 
of the business-managed electric companies is one of America’s greatest 


industrial resources. 


Electricity is one commodity that need not be scarce in the months ahead. 
Since 1945, these companies have increased their generating capacity by 
35 per cent. They plan to add almost as much more in the next three years 


This preparedness of America’s tax-paying ELECTRIC LIGHT AND 
POWER COMPANIES, our chent of ten years, is important to every 
citizen. And it has been achieved without a cent of government money 


N.W. AYER & SON, INC. 


PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK 
HOLLYWOOD 


CHICAGO 
BOSTON 


DETROIT 
HONOLULU 


| careful 
| given to established boundaries of 


Advertising Age, May 21, 1951 


nition of a retail trading zone calls 
it “the area beyond the city line 
whose residents regularly trade to 
an important degree with retail 
merchants in the city zone in suf- 
ficient volume to justify advertis- 
ing expenditures by the merchants 
in maintaining this trade.” 


e A number of methods of deter- 
mining this zone are set forth, 
and the report goes on to say: “It 
is the general principle that re- 
tail trading zones shall be estab- 
lished according to Bureau of Cen- 
sus units such as those counties, 
minor civil divisions, census tracts 
and/or enumeration districts, and 
that population figures shown in 
paragraph eight shall be from 
census reports, and it shall be 
within the discretion of the man- 
aging director to determine 
whether areas may be included in 
the retail trading zone for which 
there are no established census unit 
boundaries, and to determine and 
give the source for population fig- 
ures.” 


|}@ The committee called attention 


to the report made by a similar 
committee in 1946, which said that 
consideration should be 


members’ zones in nearby cities, 
although “overlapping of territor- 


| ies need not be deemed inconsist- 
ent if factors support the conclu- 


sion.” 

However, the committee said 
flatly that the 1950 census of met- 
ropolitan areas is not a proper 
basis for measuring trading areas 


| The report says the Census Bureau 


shares this view, pointing out that 
county lines, which bound metro- 
politan areas, are seldom synony- 
mous with trading zones. 

The committee does, however, 
feel that the metropolitan area 
counties should be designated in 
the county listing in paragraph 25 


| of the audit report. 


@ The discussion over retail trad- 
ing zones was spurred by a dis- 
pute between Akron and Cleve- 
land newspapers, and the revision 
of zones in that case will not be 
operative until April, 1952. The 


‘rule proposed in 1950 would have 


required a “majority” of residents 
in areas to trade regularly, which 
posed problems of definition, and 
also threatened to cause wide- 
spread contractions of retail trad- 
ing zones. 

The newspaper industry gener- 
ally felt that widespread tamper- 
ing with retail trading zones would 
be harmful to the industry, and the 
rule was suspended at the unani- 
mous request of the newspaper di- 
vision, while the committee sur- 
veyed the problem. 

Gene Robb, Hearst Newspapers, 
was chairman of the committee, 
and Buell W. Hudson, Woonsocket 
Call, was secretary. Committee 
members were: Elbert Antrim, 
Chicago Tribune; Jack Estes, Dal- 
las News; Ward Just, Waukegan 
News-Sun; Fred O'Neal, Boston 
Globe; Ernest Schwartz, Des 
Moines Register and Tribune, and 
Howard Stodghill, Philadelphia 
Bulletin 


Crowell Boosts Clark Larkin 


Clark J. Larkin, a member of 
the circulation department of 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Co., has 
been appointed manager of the 
educational and field selling divi- 
sions of that department. 


Appoints Albert Frank 


Albert Frank-Guenther Law, 
New York, has been appointed by 
Elsinore Realty Corp. to handle 
advertising of “Shore Crest,” real 
estate development in Glen Cove, 
Long Island. 


WWDC Appoints Blair & Co. 


Station WWDC, Washington, has 
appointed John Blair & Co., New 
York, as its national representa- 
tive. The 5,000-watt Mutuai affili- 
ate formerly was handled by 
Forjoe & Co. 


| 
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RADIO 


TOP MAN ON 
THE TOTEM POLE 


You can tote up new highs in volume sales 
by selling your product or service on 
NBC Pacific Coast Network! 


Yes, more people listen more often to NBC Pacific 
Coast Network now than ever before in history! 

And only NBC Pacific Coast Network enables 
you to reach 83.5% of all radio homes in this great 
sales area. 

Here’s true mass coverage of the fastest growing 
market in the nation—where population has in- 
creased to 14!» million—and 98% of the homes, or 
all that count, own radios. 

What’s more, your advertising dollar now goes 


ie 
P ; further on NBC Pacific Coast Network. Cost per 
< = Sthes 1000 homes is down 15% for nighttime, compared 
at aa with 1944...daytime is down 33%! 


Choice network time can be purchased on 
the NBC Pacific Coast Network. Our sales repre- 
sentatives will be glad to give you all the details. 
Consult your nearest NBC Sales Office today. 


Still your best bet to tell ‘em and sell ‘em 


cies bie li Saealle 


va 


Western Network 
National Broadcasting Company 


HOLLYWOOD « SAN FRANCISCO + CHICAGO * NEW YORK 
A division of Radio Corporation of America 
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ym quick biscuit mix, Boss?” 


(Food for thought among advertisers of food for sale) 


THE PALE-FACE embroiled in mortal combat 
with the sack of flour in this harrowing backwoods 
scene (and getting paler by the minute, too) is Henry 
Perkins, sportsman. 

Mr. Perkins, prominent hunter, angler and man- 
about-swamps, is once again demonstrating to the 
world his ability to “rough it,” a curious procedure 
which involves doing everything the hard way includ- 
ing the manufacture of biscuits. 

Mr. Perkins’ companion, a cultivated and thought- 
ful Indian guide named Pete, is fed up to the eagle 
feather with the whole business; to such a degree, in 
fact, that he has felt impelled to utter his first complete 
sentence since one day last February when he acci- 
dentally trod on a skunk. Like most native guides, Pete 
is a Laconic Indian (a lesser branch of the Taciturn 
Tribe). 

Pete believes in progress. He is convinced that the 
outboard motor is here to stay and he regards the canoe 
paddle as an outmoded torture device invented by one 
of his ill-advised ancestors. Hours spent shuffling over 
portages with his head in a canoe and a rucksack on 
his back have persuaded Pete that modern lightweight 
camping gear is also A Good Thing. He similarly 
approves of condensed foods, instant coffees, soup in 
envelopes, quick biscuit mixes and other conveniences 
contrived by the White Devils who complicate his 
simple life and pay him eighteen dollars a day for the 
privilege. 

Strangely enough, Henry Perkins is also an advocate 
of labor-saving, time-saving foods and devices... but 
he always forgets about them when the Wilderness 
calls, and the Urge to Rough It comes upon him. Like 
many men, Henry is unable to think emotionally about 
two things at the same time unless somebody helps him. 

One of these days somebody is going to do just 
that. Henry Perkins, leafing through his favorite sports- 
man’s magazine, will pause transfixed, moistened thumb 
in mid-air, at the sight of a biscuit mix ad illustrated 
with a campfire scene and littered with impassioned 
prose on the joy, the simplicity, the ease of whomping 
up biscuits in the backwoods this new, convenient 
patented way. 

There will be other food ads in the publication, 
too... all contrived to capture the attention of Perkins 
the Sportsman and lure him into parting with generous 
chunks of the four billion dollars he and his friends 
expend each year trying to escape from civilization. 

This happy and profitable day will come when ad- 


vertisers recognize Perkins & Co. as a worthwhile and 
important market for many food products and adver- 
tise to these sportsmen in terms of their special desires 
and interests. To borrow a favorite expression of Pete 
the Guide, **How ?” 


By looking for the “Sportsman Angle”... an ap- 
proach that is just as valid in advertising as never 
underestimating the power of a woman. 

Many products have a “Sportsman Angle”’ which 
can be used to pry Henry loose from those beautiful 
engravings of George Washington and Abraham Lin- 
coln. For example, any kind of food . . . canned, pack- 
aged, condensed, powdered or ready-mixed . . . car 
be sold to the sportsman readily in ads that speak the 
sportsman’s language. Once you've sold Henry, you've 
sold the whole Perkins family. Mrs. P. is always happy 
to humor Henry’s slightest whim in the appetite de- 
partment. 

Of course, when you’ve got your “Sportsman 
Angle”’ there’s just one thing more to do. Put it to 
work in the magazine that Henry Perkins and others 
like him read with reverence and regularity... the 
magazine that catches men in their mellowest, most 
relaxed mood and makes them receptive, as no other 
medium can, to a sales story that’s slanted to the 
sportsman and makes sense to him. 


It’s “Sports Afield.”” 


Don’t overlook 
the Sportsman Angle 


IT PAYS OFF IN 


THE PROGRESSIVE SPORTSMAN’S MAGAZINE 
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It Takes Time for Themes to Catch On 


We hope our readers will pardon us this week for bringing a bit of 
self-seli into the editorials. We do it only because there is an im- 
portant point involved. 

Unlike most other publications (and this is certainly not intended 
a8 a criticism of others) ApverTISING AGe has always followed the 
practice of introducing innovations into its editorial pages without 
fanfare and without previous promotion. There are two reasons for 
this 

In the first place, ADVERTISING AGE itself made its appearance in this 
wa, 
P¥blishing one day at the beginning of 1930, and sent the product 


no advance publicity, no rolling of drums; we just started 


aPound to a relatively unexcited advertising world. So our first reason 
ig partly sentimental and partly an unwillingness to change the way 
“Wwe have always done things.’ The second reason is more sensible: 
Not being completely convinced of our editorial omniscience, we have 
always felt that a new editorial feature or idea introduced without 
fanfare could be discarded of if we 
@@essed wrong; and since neither the coming or the going was marked 


with equal absence fanfare 
with great excitement, we believe we are a little more free to experi- 
ment than we might be otherwise. 

About three months ago, we bunched many of our features—and 
added some new ones (we'll be adding a couple of others shortly) 
into a new “feature section,” with somewhat different type dress to 
give us better display, and more “open space” for running illlustra- 
tions and longer material. We did it again without fanfare or any sort 
of announcement to our readers. 

he new section stirred up practically no reaction for almost three 
months, and a goodly portion of our editorial staff was mildly un- 
happy about it. They thought we had given birth to a dud. But in the 
past week or two—after three months of carrying the venture on— 
our readers are suddenly beginning to tell us that they like it. They 
are not showering us with orchids, but it is becoming clear that the 
section is “clicking,” and being accepted as a worth while addition to 
our pages 

The point is that it apparently takes time for things like this—and, 
for example, copy themes—to penetrate. And since our own experi- 
ence, we have been wondering how many good promotions, and how 
many perfectly sound advertising themes, have been discarded after 
a trial run which was too short to be significant. Frequently, we sus- 
pect, a project or a theme is abandoned as a dud before any sizable 
of the 
the project has been launched! 


A Good Medium Still Is Essential 
A. P. Bondurant, vice-president of Glenmore Distilleries Co., told 
the New 
his company uses four criteria in making up newspaper lists for its 


segment audience at which it is aimed is even aware that 


spaper Representatives Assn. of Chicago a week ago that 
advertising 

(1) What position the paper will give Glenmore ads; (2) how 
“fair” 


(3) what merchandising help the paper offers; and (4) how much 


the paper's editorial treatment of news involving liquor is; 


marketing information it makes available 

We suspect that, as js true in so many speeches, Mr, Bondurant was 
stretching the facts just a little bit in order to make a point 

We don't doubt that he gives important weight to the four points 
enunciated above, but we doubt very much that these four points are 
controlling in even a majority of the cases 

The fact as Mr. Bondurant would probably admit, that while 
these collateral points are extremely important in media selection, 


1S, 


the main point still remains that of securing the “best buy” in terms of 
advertising penetration and coverage. The “extras” are important, as 
every one knows, but they are still “extras,” and must be subor- 
dinated to the main problems of buying space. 


—This Week Magazine 
“Mom, couldn't we try some other channel?” 


What They're Saying 


Would Determent Work? 

They say it’s like playing with 
| dynamite for any mere editorial 
| writer to discuss advertising. It is 
| all right to sing the praises of ad- 
| vertising, they tell us, “but don’t 
go any further than that.” 

The publication 
AGE, however, has come up with 
an intriguing suggestion that is at- 

tracting considerable attention and 
deserves critical examination. Ap- 

VERTISING AGE recommended to 
| Congress that business be allowed 
to set up reserves in “good” years 
| which would be used to maintain 
advertising in “bad” years. 

Would this be just another tax- 

dodging device? 

| The argument in favor of the 
idea is that it would tend to iron 
out the business cycle. Increased 
expenditures for advertising in 
bad times, it is said, would bolster 
demand and thus tend to counter- 
act the decline taking place. 

It is certainly true that the ad- 
vertising practices of many busi- 
nesses have been such as to ac- 
centuate the extremes of the eco- 
nomic cycle. 

| One might suppose that as busi- 

ness fell off advertising would in- 
crease in order to stimulate buying 
and that as boom conditions re- 
| turned advertising would diminish 
/on the grounds that it was less es- 
sential. 

The facts, however, are quite 

| the contrary and, from the point 
lof view of the individual business 
' man, undoubtedly there is sound 
reason why that should be. When 
money is being freely spent, he 
finds advertising produces good re- 
sults. When tight and 
business slow, experience indicates 


money is 


advertising is less effective in pro- | 


ducing sales. 

In other words, the practices that 
have been followed, although con- 
trary to the best interest of the 
country as a whole, appear to be 
inevitable they produce 
the best immediate (at least) re- 
sults for the individual business. 

Could government policy then 
change this situation so that ad- 
vertising, instead of accentuating 
the business cycle, admittedly a 
danger to the capitalistic system, 
[might] work in the opposite di- 
rection? 

ADVERTISING AGE believes that 
jallowing business to set up re- 


because 


ADVERTISING | 


| Rough Proofs 


Advertising Age, May 21, 1951 


creasing 


Manufacturers of television sets 
think the continued freeze on TV 
allocations by the FCC has also 
helped to freeze inventories in 


dealers’ stores. 


Gladys the beautiful receptionist 


Says she sees magazine publishers 
are testing vending machines, but 


what will happen if the dollar and 


other coins keep on being inflated? 


+ 
Self-service meat stores are in- 
in number, authorities 
say, but they also add that govern- 
ment meat controls may make it 
difficult for even the most effi- 
cient shopper to serve herself. 
7 
TV advertisers, who are spend- 
ing mucho moola to have fresh new 
programs, are saving successfully 
by running the same old movie 


commercials week after week. 


. 
Families have not increased their 
insurance protection in line with 


| their increased standard of living, 


serves for future advertising out of 
the earnings of good times before 
taxes would operate in this di- 
rection. 

The publication admits that most 
tax authorities feel that the ad- 
| ministrative problems involved 
“would be tremendous.” One tax 
|expert was quoted as terming the 


|plan “greedy,” pointing out that 


advertising is already deductible 
a business expense if it 
“reasonable and necessary.” 

Possibly the sincerity of the idea 
could be tested by suggesting a 
special tax on advertising during 
the “good” years in exchange for 
the privilege of setting up “adver- 
tising reserves” before taxes. | 

If the object of the reserves is, 
as ADVERTISING AGE states, to level 
off the peaks and the valleys in! 
the national economy, this idea | 
might have a double-barrelled ef- 
fect. 

—Robert P. Vanderpoel, columnist, in | 


the April 30 issue of the Chicago Sun- | 
Times. 


as is 


‘Gobbledegook’ 

I wonder if a certain amount of | 
what the Honorable Maury Maver-| 
ick once called “gobbledegook” is | 
not creeping into the conversations | 
that take place between bankers | 
and the public. | 

“Gobbledegook” is double talk | 
made up largely of totally incom- | 
prehensible words. Aren't we, per- | 
haps in a mild sort of way, guilty | 
of using many incomprehensible | 
words in our everyday oral con- 
tacts with our customers? 

Why do we put thoughts into 
words? We do so, not in order to! 
transmit words, but thoughts, to! 


} 
the listener. To get our thinking} 


into such form as to make it in- 
telligible to him in order that his 
thinking in turn may parallel our | 
own. | 

There has been built up within 
the banking business a whole glos- | 
sary of words that are simple} 
enough to us but carry no mean- 
ing, or an entirely different mean- 
ing, to the layman. These words 
we should avoid, and in the oral 
transmission of our thought be 
careful first to translate our think- 
ing into words that we know will 
>be fully understood by the listener. 


~—Hugh J. Bernard's “President's Mes- 
sage” in the May issue of “Bulletin,” 
official publication of the Financial 
Public Relations Assn. i 


Arno Johnson says. To them, “in- 
surance protection” means finding 
a way to bar the door to the in- 
surance agent. 
- 
“You've got to act big to sell 
big,” says a media promotion ad. 
And if you don’t believe it, ask 
Senator LeBlanc. 
- 
Frieda Hennock of the FCC says 


|educators using TV must learn to 


be entertaining as well as informa- 
tive. 

Most people insist on acquiring 
their knowledge painlessly. 

» 

Tip for the Voice of America: 
Why not tell the people behind the 
Iron Curtain that Americans even 
find it profitable to advertise ex- 
pensive foods for dogs, cats and 
other pets? 

7 
E. B. Weiss talks about the “pre- 


| cipitous drop in retail salesmanship 


on the retail floor.” 

It’s down, and some customers 

think it’s almost out. 
7 

“I wonder,” wonders Carl Cul- 
pepper, “what the young men of 
the present generation think when 
they discover they have been clev- 
erly deceived by false fronts of 
nearly impeccable perfection.” 

They may wonder why they did 
not get a preview of their ladies in 
Bikini bathing suits. 

a 

BBDO discusses advertising in 
the field of geriatrics by North- 
western National Life. This means 
you, if you are in the middle-aged 
or older group. 

. 

Advertising is like a relay race, 
says the Chicago Photoengravers 
Assn. 

Most production men think it’s 
more like a marathon. 

+ 

Now that the Giants have recov- 
ered from their disastrous 11-game 
losing streak, Leo Durocher and 
Laraine Day can once again face 
fate and the TV screen with a 
smile. 
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Philadelphia Looks Ahead 


: Philadelphia is growing. It is the third city and the second port of 

the United States. It is the nation's second most important oil refining 
center. It is the hub of activity for important segments of the metals and 

I metal products, textiles and textile products, paper and printing, chemical, 

| food, electronics, sugar refining and shipbuilding industries. It is the 

most diversified industrial area in the entire United States with 

industries representing more than 80% of all industrial classifications, 

It is truly the "Workshop of the World." 


Today, Philadelphia is on the threshold of the greatest industrial 
expansion experienced in the past 50 years. Announcements that two great 
steel companies are to construct major plants in the Philadelphia area 


are of tremendous import. Other new industries and satellite businesses 
attracted by this new source of steel and steel products are expected to 
provide employment for a total of 70,000 additional workers in the 
Philadelphia area. The Philadelphia Electric Company, serving Pennsylvania 
counties which are a part of the greater Philadelphia area, has under 
construction or on order additional electric generating facilities which 
will double its capacity of ten years ago. 


ower 


The 1950 population of the ABC Retail Trading Area exceeded 4,400,000 
-—an increase of 15% over 1940. The co-extensive City and County of 
Philadelphia has approximately 47% of the total trading area population, 


The Philadelphia area contains 2.92% of the entire United States 
population. By comparison, this area, according to the U. S. Census of 
Business for 1948, accounts for 3.20% of all retail store sales in the 
country, including: Food—3.34%; Furniture, Furnishings and Appliances-3.45%; — 
General Merchandise-—3.76%; Apparel—3.79%. : 


Philadelphia has a great tradition-a greater future. Out of this great 
strong city has grown The Inquirer, always the leader in promoting and 
supporting the personal and industrial health and welfare of the 
Philadelphia area. By reason of its deep understanding of the problems and 
potentialities, its enlightened attitude and vigorous policy, The Inquirer 
is prepared, and pledges that it will continue its role in community 
leadership, reader preference and advertising effectiveness. 


/ Now in its 1&* | 
/ Consecutive Year of Total | 


, ease’ Che Philadelphia nquirer 
| ™ 


os 


Philadelphia Prefers The Inquirer 


Exclusive Advertising Representatives: ROBERT R. BECK, Empire State Bidg., N.Y.C., Longacre 5-5232; EDWARD J. LYNCH, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Andover 3-6270; GEORGE S. DIX, Penobscot Bidg., Detroit, Woodward 5-7260. West Coast Representatives: FITZPATRICK 
& CHAMBERLIN, 155 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Garfield 1-7946 © 1127 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, Michigan 0578 
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it’s part of the landscape 


Nobody needs any more proof that television has 
become an accepted part of our daily lives. 


Nevertheless, attention should be paid to that word 
“daily.” More and more, television is stretching itself 
around the clock. 90°. of all U.S. television stations 


og | alt are now on the air before 2 p.m., and by next year 
most of them will be broadcasting before noon. 
Priceless franchises are right now being bought up. 
Big shows, big talent, and big advertisers are moving 

si in wherever you look. Indeed, 6 of the 7 biggest 

~~ 


advertisers of low-unit-cost products are already in. 


Before you know it, daytime television, like nighttime, 
will be a sell-out. And before that happens, you’d 
better be there. 3 


And when you start looking at daytime, you’d better 
look at CBS. The same skills that have always made 
CBS programming stand out are now operating in 
daytime television. Here you will find the first big 
afternoon comedy-music-variety shows, for example 
| —Garry Moore and Steve Allen—and television’s first 
| __ serial story,“The First Hundred Years.” 


CBS Daytime Television is in business to serve the 
I kind of advertisers who have always known you have 
to get up early to stay ahead of competition. 


| CBS TELEVISION 
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Calvert Using 431 Papers 

Ads of 250 to 1,000 lines are be- 
ing used this month in 431 news- 
papers by Calvert Distillers Corp. 
to push Calvert Reserve whisky. 
The May budget is double that of 
a year ago, Calvert said. Newspa- 
per copy theme continues to fea- 
ture “Calvert challenges compari- 
son” and to suggest the 60-second 
taste test. The same theme is fea- 
tured in magazine, outdoor and 
transit advertising. Full-page color 
ads depict famous scenes in Amer- 
ica that “challenge comparison.” 


Names Samuel Croot Agency 
Doggett-Pfeil Co., manufacturer 


of insecticides, fungicides and 
fertilizers, has appointed Samuel 
Croot Co., New York, to handle 


its advertising. 


ARF Reports on Institutional Farm Copy 


New York, May 15—The Adver- 
tising Research Foundation last 
week published Summary Bulletin 
No. 2 for the Continuing Study of 
Farm Publications, which it con- 
ducts in cooperation with the Agri- 
cultural Publishers Assn. Primari- 
ly pictorial, the bulletin is based 
on ads of an “institutional” nature 
which have appeared in the 14 
farm publications measured to 
date by ARF. 

All the ads are reproduced in 
order to help advertisers “see for 
themselves the relative effective- 
ness of such advertising.” Average 
readership scores for the 64 ads 
are 29% for men and 21% for 
women. In comparison, average 


IRVING WOOLF & CO. 
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Onee Again ... America’s Greatest Sports Show 


Another new record in attendance was set, when 163,48! 


April 7 to 15, 1951, to see the Milwaukee Sent 


pulling power of the... 


scores for the 1,203 ads (of 56 lines 
and over) of all types which have 
appeared in the 14 studies are 17% 
for men and 13% for women. 


es Of the total number of adver- 
tisements measured, only about 
one-twentieth are “institutional,” 
the bulletin said. 

Association advertising ac- 
counted for 29 of the 64 ads, fol- 
lowed by 18 public relations ads, 
14 farm service ads and three pub- 
lic service displays. 

ARF will soon issue Bulletin 
No. 3, based on women’s reuder- 
ship of farm publications. 


K&E Promotes James Farrell 

James Farrell has been pro- 
moted to manager of the mechani- 
cal production department of Ken- 
yon & Eckhardt, New York. 


Lilienfeld Named V. P. 

Charles H. Lilienfeld, account 
executive of Schwimmer & Scott, 
Chicago, has been named a vice- 
president of the agency. 


SUAVE KISS—Window ond counter dis- 
plays like these ore being used by Helene 


Curtis Industries Inc. for Suave hair cos- | 


metic. Gordon Best Co., Chicago, is the 
agency. 


Yale & Towne Boosts Hyland 

Edward C. Hyland, assistant ex- 
port manager of the Stamford di- 
vision, Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., has 
been promoted to manager of the 
division's export sales, succeeding 
Henry C. Gebhardt, now a manu- 
facturer’s representative in Latin 
America. 


KEE SENTINEL —tThe Newspaper Wisconsin Grew Up With 


Y 


MILWAL 
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Charles Sawyer to 


Address Governors 
at AFA Convention 


St. Louis, May 15—Something 
new will be on the agenda at the 
47th annual convention of the Ad- 
vertising Federation of America at 
the Chase Hotel here, June 10-13. 
The innovation is “Governor's 
Day,” centered around the pres- 
ence of governors of Missouri and 
perhaps eight nearby states at the 
kick-off luncheon, at which Secre- 
tary of Commerce Charles Sawyer 
will give an address. 

Invitations have been extended 
to the governors of Arkansas, IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska and Wisconsin, 
in addition to Missouri. 

Mrs. Sara Pennoyer, vice-presi- 
dent and sales promotion manager 
of James T. McCreery & Co., New 
York, will be featured speaker at 
the June 10 brunch opening the 
convention. Millard Caldwell, Ci- 
vil Defense Administrator and for- 
mer governor of Florida, will ad- 
dress the June 11 afternoon ses- 
sion. 


se A special morning session June 
13 on retail advertising will present 
the following speakers: Ned Bar- 
on, sales promotion manager, In- 
terstate Department Stores Inc., 
New York; Mrs. Lee Walsh, pub- 
licity director, Julius Garfinckel & 
Co., Washington; Marvin C. Lunde, 
national retail advertising and 
promotion manager, Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co., Chicago; and Prof. C. 
H. Sandage, chairman of the de- 
partment of advertising, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

Sessions on industrial and tele- 
vision advertising will also be held 
on the morning of June 13. Speak- 
ers at the industrial meeting will 
be G. D. Crain Jr., publisher of 
ADVERTISING AGE and Industrial 
Marketing; George L. Staudt, ad- 
vertising and sales promotion man- 
ager, Harnischfeger Corp., Mil- 
waukee; Eugene Wedereit, adver- 
tising manager, Tube Turns Inc., 
Louisville; and Mead Fergus, vice- 
president, Buchen Co., Chicago. 


@ “Tested Methods of Avoiding 
TV” will be the subject of John 
A. Thomas, head of TV account 
service at Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, New York, a speaker at 
the meeting on television advertis- 
ing. 

The general session on June 12, 
devoted to the theme of special ad- 
vertising problems in 1951, will 
hear Dr. Paul Nystrom, professor 
of marketing at Columbia Univer- 
sity, talk on the future of our 
economy. Ralph Hardy, director, 
government relations, National 
Assn. of Radio & Television Broad- 


casters, will discuss government 
regulations. J. K. Lasser, tax con- 
sultant, will cover government 


taxes, and Roger Barton, editor of 
Advertising Agency, will talk on 
prospect and consumer service. 

The convention this year will 
have a “speakerless” banquet. 
Chief entertainment at the affair 
will be several skits. 


Bruce MacGregor Named A. M. 
Bruce L. MacGregor, a Bendix 
Aviation Corp. employe for 16 
years, has been named regional 
advertising manager in Chicago 
for American Aviation, American 
Aviation Worldwide Directory and 
Official Airline Guide. The ap- 
pointment is effective June 1. 


Lohmeyer Appointed A. M. 

Paul! F. Lohmeyer, assistant ad- 
vertising manager of Pittsburgh 
Brewing Co., has been promoted 
to advertising manager. The com- 
pany makes Iron City, Tech and 
Dutch Club beers 


Allied Van Names McGuineas 
Marshall T. McGuineas, former- 
ly with Joseph W. Hicks, public 
relations concern, has joined 
Allied Van Lines Inc., Chicago, as 
sales development manager. 
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U.S. News & World Report is the 
only major weekly magazine to double 
the circulation it had in 1945. 

A new guarantee of 425,000 is now 
announced, effective January 1, 1952. 
Here is the record: 


Current delivered circulation (seven months before the new 
guarantee takes effect) is averaging 440,000. 


Your : - Guy today ts She Class News Magayine 


U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT * Washington 


rc 


Advertising gains are keeping pace. 
U.S. News & World Report leads the 
“news and management magazine”’ 
field with 24% gain for the first four 
months of 1951 compared with the first 
four months of 1950 


96,0" 


Ld 
Useful news for “" important people 
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Webster dedicated on a spectacu- 
*, is being saluted 
» line’s centennial promotion. 


week in Newsweek, will com- 
memorate the linking in May, 
Atlantic Seaboard with the 
Great Lakes by the i 
which was 19 years a- 

A century's service 


with the reenact- 


Erie Ads Celebrate 100th Anniversary 


ment of the historic 446-mile trip, 
taken by Webster and other Wash- 
ington big-wigs, over the Erie rails 
from Piermont, N. Y., to Dunkirk, 
O.—the first long-distance railroad 
journey made in the U. S. 


@ Newspapers in communities 
along the Erie’s 2,245-mile route 
are carrying centennial ads, sup- 
plementing the birthday advertise- 
ments to appear in magazines 
throughout the vear. The schedule 
includes Business Week, Collier’s, 
The Saturday Evening Post, lime 


BEST IN TALENT BEST IN PROGRAM BEST 
for REACHING THE TOPEKA MARKET 


TOPEKA’S ONLY FULL- 
IME REGIONAL STATION 
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Adam J. Young, Jr., Inc. 
Station Representatives 


ere 


and U.S. News & World Report. 
The copy will keep rolling on 
the theme, “The Mark of Progress 
in Railroading.” Time-tables, din- 
ing car menus, blotters, Stationery 
and nearly everything that bears 
the Erie name will convey a cen- 
tennial message. The agency is 
Griswold-Eshleman Co. here. 


Baumhart Joins ‘Retailing’ 

Paul T. Baumhart, formerly on 
the advertising sales staff of Motor, 
has joined the advertising sales 
staff of Retailing Daily, to cover 
the Pittsburgh, Ohio and metro- 
politan New York territory 


Opens Philadelphia Oftice 

Ward-Griffith Co., newspaper 
representative, has opened a Phil- 
adelphia office in the Lincoln 
Liberty Bldg. under the manage- 
ment of George Gundling, vice- 
president. 


Alfred F. Calabro Promoted 

Alfred F. Calabro, assistant traf- 
fic manager, has been named traf- 
fic manz ager of Marschalk & Pratt, 
New York 


Kreml TV Debut Set 

Kreml shampoo is bowing on 
television with a 26-week schedule 
of spots over Station KTTV, Los 
Angeles. The campaign, to test TV 
effectiveness in a single market, 
will probably also promote Kreml 
hair tonic. One reason for choos- 
ing Los Angeles for the test is 
Kreml’s 70% distribution in the 
food markets there. Erwin, Wasey 
& Co. is the agency. 


S. California 4A‘s to Meet 

The first annual conference of 
the Southern California Advertis- 
ing Agencies Assn. will be held 
May 25-26, at Rancho Santa Fe, 
near Del Mar, Cal. Radio and tele- 
vision discussions will predomi- 
nate at the meetings. 


Starcher Is WMBM Manager 
Buddy Starcher, formerly man- 
aging director of Station WAVL, 
Apollo, Pa., has been named man- 
ager of Station WMBM, Miami. 


289,000 TV Sets in St. Louis 

The Union Electric Co. of Mis- 
souri reports 289,000 television sets 
installed in the St. Louis area. 


THE MIRROR Gos .cingelo 


Shows Imp 


eR Ee 


the top award. 


ys ins Ayer Tabloid Award 


Won. 200,000 Circulation 


For its excellence in make-up, typography 
and press work, THE MIRROR, Los Angeles, has 
just won top honors among tabloid newspapers of 
the United States for the second consecutive year. 
It swept the tabloid field again this year in the 
21st Annual Exhibition of Newspaper Typography, 
sponsored by N. W. Ayer and Son, Inc., winning 
Additionally, THE MIRROR’s 


ressive Advertising Gains 


current daily net paid circulation is in excess of 


200,000! The steady, consistent gains in circula- 


tion are likewise reflected in advertising linage 


gains. For the first quarter of 1951, as compared 
with the first quarter of 1950, based on Media 


Records, retail advertising up 10.2°., department 


store linage “p 116. 
up 463.8%! 


%, and retail grocery linage 
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Represented Nationally by O'Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. + New York + Chicago + Detroit + San Francisco 


| N. Michigan Ave. 
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SANDWICH TIME—To lounch 
mertime is Sandwich Time’ promotion 
for the second year, Bakers of America 
is using this color page in Ladies’ Home 
Journal and The Saturday Evening Post 
in June. All promotion for June will tie 
in with peanut butter as oa filler. Lunch 
meats and jam will be featured during 
July and August. Foote, Cone & Belding 
is the agency 


its “‘Sum- 


Minnesota Losing 
Ground in Vacation 
Volume, Shave Says 


MINNEAPOLIS, May 15—Minne- 
sota is failing to meet promotional 
competition from other states for 
vacation business. Further, its 
population is slipping and _ its 
wealth, jobs and industry are also 
slipping 

That is the opinion of Ed Shave, 
president of the newly reorganized 
10,000 Lakes Resorters Assn., who 
points out that Minnesota is spend- 
ing less than $45,000 to lure vaca- 
tioners, compared with Florida’s 
$700,000 promotion, California’s 
$600,000 and Canada’s $1,000,000- 
plus. 

Mr. Shave said that the Minne- 
sota Resources Commission has re- 
ported that the state’s population 
has gained only 16% in the past 
20 years, while the national aver- 
age is a 23% increase. The report 
showed that the westward popula- 
tion move has by-passed this state 
and, in fact, has drawn nearly 
200,000 Minnesotans along with it. 


@ The resorters’ group is urging 
a large promotion budget to boost 
the number of visitors from out 
of state. Its figures show the state's 
fifth largest industry is the vaca- 
tion business, which brings in 
$200,000,000 annually. Nine out of 
ten summer visitors come from 
Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Wisconsin and 
the Dakotas. 

The state could, by more exten- 
sive promotion, attract “more of its 
share” of the $8 billion annual 
U. S. vacation business, the 10,000 
Lakes group declares. 


Distributes Coupons for Six 

“Brands You Know” division of 
Hecht-Arms Co., 179 11th St., San 
Francisco, a new grocery premium 
coupon service, made its first dis- 
tribution, in northern California, 
this month with 10¢ certificates 
for Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 
(washing powder), Durkee Fa- 
mous Foods (margarine), Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co. (cereal, biscuit 
mix), M. J. B. Co. (tea) and Purex 
Corp. (bleach). 


Two Appoint Melamed-Hobbs 

Sweney Paint Co. and St. Paul 
Terminal Warehouse, both of St. 
Paul, have placed their advertising 


accounts with Melamed-Hobbs 
Inc. there. Sweney, featuring Col- 
orizer paints, is using radio and 


newspapers in the Northwest. Ter- 
minal Warehouse will continue its 
program of selling field warehous- 
ing through financial and trade 
publications 


Forjoe, Chicago, Moves 

The Chicago office of Forjoe & 
Co., national radio and TV station 
representative, has moved to 435 
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TREND TO COMPANION IMPRESSES MEDIA DIRECTOR... 


Charles Pumpian of Henri, Hurst & McDonald hears of top increases 


Bud Trude, COMPANION representative, is telling one of the leading 
figures in the agency business about the COMPANION’S pace-setting 
advertising record for 1950. 

Here are the facts: among the four leading women’s service maga- 
zines, the COMPANION ranked first with a revenue gain of $507,678 
over the preceding vear. The COMPANION also took first place in 
percentage of increase with a gain of 4.5%. During the same time, 
one of the COMPANION’s competitors showed a gain and the other 
two a loss. 


And there’s more. During the months January-through-May 1951, 
the COMPANION recorded an | 1/2 -page increase in advertising volume 
over the same period a year ago! 


Check the COMPANION today! 


COMPANION LEADS 4 WAYS 


An independent readership study* shows that among the four lead- 
ing women’s service magazines, out of every thousand families, the 
COMPANION reaches: 

1. MOST “young marrieds,” age 21 through 35 

2. MOST families earning from $3,000 to $10,000 

3. MOST families with children 

4. MOST children per family 


*Conducted in 136 scientifically selected cities and rural areas by Stewart, Dougall 
ond Associates, foremost research organization. 


—(OMPANIO 


AVERAGE CIRCULATION: MORE THAN 4,000,000 


THE CROWELL-COLLIER PUBLISHING COMPANY + THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE + COLLIER'S - WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION - A MARKET OF 9,700,000 FAMILIES 
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Int'l Letter Telegram 


Day Letter 


NL= Night Letter 
VLT=Int'l Victory Ler. 


DL 


LT 


W. P. MARSHALL. PRESIDENT 


FIVE INCH WESTERN FISHING LINE ADVERTISEMENT 


ISING MANAGER HUNTING AND FISHING 

OR JULY ISSUE. REQUEST LATEST DEADLINE. 

ECT RESULT OF MORE THAN 21,000 INQUIRIES 
SMALL AD PAST ISSUES. STORE SALES OF 

LINE AT ALL TIME HIGH. CLIENT VERY PLEASED 

AND CO AGENCY FOR WESTERN FISHING LINE CO 
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New Gadget for Point of Sale Displays 
Might Make Retailers Want to Keep Them 


New York, May 17—Figuring 
out ways to make “permanent” 
displays stay more or less per- 
manently in retail outlets has re- 
sulted in nothing but headaches 
for lots of point of sale advertis- 
ers 

Now comes Aaron Display In- 


dustries Inc., 542 W. 52nd St., with | 


what it feels is a sure cure for 
that kind of point of purcnase 
malaise. Aaron’s headache chaser 


is a gadget that enables retailers 
to spot much counterfeit folding 
money. And the beauty of the 
thing is that the device is part of 


the reverse side of a counter or 
cash register display. 

The bogus bill detector—known 
as the Spuriscope—will enable a 
retailer to spot a phony $20, or 
any other denomination from $1 
to $10,000, in a matter of seconds. 


@ The device looks something like 
the dial part of a telephone. The 
user merely dials the serial num- 
ber of a suspected bill. Two letters 
then appear in a window cut-out. 
One of these letters must corre- 
spond with the check letter on the 
bill—otherwise it’s a counterfeit. 


READY-TO-STICK 


TAPES 
MARK’ ANDY, INC. 


153 W. Argonne Dr. St. Lowis 22, Mo. 


cellophane or paper tapes 
available in rolls or strips. 
Assorted colors and sizes. 


STICK TO THE JOB 


Extra sales for you with printed pressure sensitive 


The check letter is the tiny ietter 
which appears in the upper left 
hand corner of all U. S. bills. 

Aaron is so convinced that a 
warm, long welcome awaits its 
Spuriscope displays (“there’s 
nothing so important to a man as 
money”) that it says it may limit 
to 90 days the length of time a re- 
tailer may keep one on view. Con- | 
tracts with national advertisers, 
however, may contain an option 
giving the latter the right to ex-| 
tended use by changing the face, | 
or selling side, of the display. 


COLOR CODED—Fulham Bros.’ 4 Fisher- 
of man brand frozen seafood is now being 
Aaron, said the Spuriscope dis-| Pockeged in these vignette-illustrated 
play would give a national adver-| “*oPPers done by Marathon Corp. Wrap- 


e Al Sammarco, president 


| pers are color coded for quick identifico- 


tiser more for his point of pur- posite 


chase investment because a re- 
tailer will be anxious to maintain 
the display in order to check cus-| they refuse to accept bills they 
tomers’ money. “By Lelping a re- may lose potentially good custom- 
tailer protect his money, the ad-/| ers. The Spuriscope will change all 
vertiser makes a friend and in-/ that,” he ‘said. 
creases good will.” | He also said Aaron was aiming 
Mr. Sammarco pointed out that! at selling one national advertiser 
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run from 50¢ to $2.50 per display, 
d>pending on what kind of mate- 
rials are used in making it. 


e Atthe moment, major distiller 
is said to be contemplating an ini- 
tial purchase of 1,000 Spuriscope 
displays. A soft drink company 
has also shown interest in the de- 
vice. Mr. Sammarco thinks Aaron 
will probably sell about 500,000 
of its new displays before it’s 
finished. 

Aaron, said Mr. Sammarco, has 
acquired exclusive rights to the 
Spuriscope for incorporation into 
permanent displays from Ruth 
Devices Corp., 11 Broadway. The 
Spuriscope itself is the invention 
of John R. Ruth, one-time sales- 
man and jeweler. Mr. Ruth sells 
plastic Spuriscopes by themselves 
at $5 each. Users of the device in 
this form include Burrough’s Add- 
ing Machine Co., J. C. Penney Co., 
Mosler Safe Co., Statler Hotels, 
| Tiffany & Co. and about 5,000 
banks across the country. 


many retailers are afraid of bills in each field on an exclusive ba- | 


ranging from $20 on up. “And if sis. Costs to the advertiser will 


utes after you fint 
natural looking — 0 


counter 


Nature isn’t always 
right-—but 
Tintair is! 


BT em om mmm 


Only Tintair hos “VEGETABLE CATALYST D’’— 
which automatically turns off coloring action 


, i fashion news since lipstick! COLOR 
eum Hal _- AT HOME WITH TINTAIR! 

ust brush it om—the right way to get that sven, Bates 
oct No pre-bleaching, 20 hai o 
hair en, redden, or match your hair. - . 


“¢ make a mistake with Tincair — jus follow 
b adan directions. Foronly Tintair bas * “VEGETABLE 


‘ off the 
chat cxsomasioay mess ToT ori 
Tintair leaves hair soft, highlighted 


ionable, tasting colors—oaly $2.00 at 
tee” Buy Tintair today! 


: Pea 
= GLORIA De HAVEN © 

. says: 

Now | Color My Own 
Hair—At Home—With 

Lovely, Lasting 


HOME HAIR COLORING 


Coronet proudly welcomes another new advertiser! 


Advertisers want a magazine with editorial impact, large circulation, a quality audience 
and the lowest possible cost. Tintair discovered that CORONET has all the answers 
~and with its 1951 schedule, Tintair started selling CORONET’s 2,658,539 better families. 


|/@ Ruth Devices has sold about 
| 25,000 of the $5 Spuriscopes since 
the device was patented in 1941. 
| Sales actually didn’t get rolling 
much before 1949, however, be- 
cause production was delayed by 
World War II. 

A big virtue of the Spuriscope, 
as Mr. Ruth sees it, is that its use 
virtually eliminates the possibility 
of lawsuits. He said some depart- 
ment stores have been sued by 
customers who became incensed 
when clerks refused their money 
after mistakenly calling it coun- 
terfeit. 

Mr. Ruth, who hes sold his 
Spuriscopes by direct mail, said 
Anson Inc., Providence, R. I., uses 
his invention in connection with 
several items of men’s jewelry it 
puts out. It appears as part of 
a money clip that retails for $6.50 
and as a feature of a wallet-like 
bill clip that sells for $5. 

Mr. Ruth is currently looking 
into the possibilities of selling the 
Spuriscope as an advertising spe- 
cialty. But he’s looking to 
Spuriscope displays to spread his 
slogan far and wide. 

The slogan is: “Don’t gamble 
and hope—Use the Spuriscope.” 


Mossman Will Coordinate 
Steel Salvage Ad Drive 


Robert D. Mossman, manager of 
advertising for Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, will serve 
as volunteer co- 
ordinator of an 
emergency steel 
scrap salvage ad- 
vertising cam- 
paign sponsored 
by the Advertis- Ys 
ing Council. He 
will soon appoint 
a volunteer agen- 
cy to handle the 
drive. 

Representatives 
of the committee pobert D. Mossman 
on iron and steel 
scrap of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute and the National 
Production Authority will work 
closely with the Advertising Coun- 
cil and the volunteer agency in 
preparing the campaign. The new 
progr’ is expected to be a long- 
term one because of demands of 


| the iron and steel industry in the 


mobilization crisis. 


Guild Buys ‘Home Garden’ 


Purchase of Home Garden from 
Walter E. Thwing has been an- 
nounced by the Literary Guild of 
America, Garden City, N. Y., a 
subsidiary of Doubleday & Co. 
New advertising and editorial of- 
fices will be at 575 Madison Ave., 
New York. Frank Egner has been 
named publisher and William Van 
Jahnke is advertising manager. 


WHAY Names Boren, Meade 

Leo Boren, program supervisor 
of Station WHAY, New Britain, 
Conn., has also been named sta- 
tion manager. Thomas Meade, with 
the station since 1949, has been 
named sales manager. 
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CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Continues its 


~ DOMINANT LEADERS 


IN GROCERY ADVERTISING VOLUME 


among Chicago Newspapers 


: 


Year after year—as far back as the records go — the Daily News — Chicago's 
HOME Newspaper—has been overwhelmingly FIRST in GROCERY ADVERTISING. 
National food manufacturers and Chicago retail grocers, fully cognizant of this 
dominant leadership, have placed more advertising in the Daily News than in any 
other Chicago daily newspaper. 


IN THE FIRST 3 MONTHS OF 1951 
THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS PUBLISHED 


920,078 LINES OF TOTAL GROCERY ADVERTISING 
THIS WAS 44.3% OF ALL FOOD ADVERTISING 


APPEARING IN CHICAGO DAILY NEWSPAPERS 


she Leodoshin 2 


TOTAL GROCERY ADVERTISING* PLACED IN CHICAGO 

DAILY NEWSPAPERS DURING THE FIRST THREE MONTHS OF 1951 

Per Per Per 

Newspoper Retail Cent General Cent Total Cent 
Daily News (Eve.) 525,335 48.2% 394,743 39.9% 920,078 44.3% 

Her.-Amer. (Eve.) 331,233 30.4 180,318 18.2 511,551 24.6 

Sun-Times (Morn.) 84,362 7.7 59,629 6.0 143,991 6.9 

Tribune (Morn.) 148,818 13.7 354,480 35.9 503,298 24.2 
Total 1,089,748 100.0%, 989,170 100.0%, 2,078,918 100.0%, 
*Liquor linage omitted. Source: Media Records, Inc. 


First in Retail VGirst in Generd Gist in Tota 
Grscery Aduertising 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


JOHN 8S. KNIGHT, Publisher 


sao 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA: CHICAGO 


‘ MIAMI BEACH: LOS ANGELES OFFICE: 
NEW YORK OFFICE: DETROIT OFFICE: Southern Publications Story, Brooks & Finley 


' 9 Rockefeller Plaza Free Press Building 420 Lincoln Road 624 Guaranty Building 
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‘American’ Names W. K. Kelly 

William K. Kelly, who joined 
the Crowell-Collier Publishing Co. 
eight years ago, has been appointed 
associate editor of American Mag- 
azine, in charge of articles. Mr. 
Kelly was previously publicity di- 
rector for American. 


Miss Brennan Joins Lesly 


Marianne Brennan, formerly as- 
sistant to the public relations di- 
rector for Trans World Airlines, 
Chicago, has joined the creative 
staff of Philip Lesly Co., Chicago 
and New York public relations 
counsel 


L. A. Copy Club Elects 

William T. Adams, J. Walter 
Thompson Co., has been elected 
president of the Copy Club of Los 
Angeles. Other officers elected 
are: Charles E. Lasher, Young & 
Rubicam, vice-president, and Al- 
bert S. White, Mogge-Privett, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


To Build Ga. Paper Mill 

National Container Corp., New 
York, has received a $25,000,000 
certificate of necessity for the con- 
struction of a kraft pulp, board 
and paper mill in Valdosta, Ga. 
The mill will have a 500-ton daily 
rated capacity. 


MELVIN, 
NEWELL 


RECTOR, inc) 


Lc 


creators of 


properly planned 
publicity 


Kelaliona 


HOLLYWOOD PLAZA HOTEL 
HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 


Glodat 
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Newspapers Will Be Lucky 
If They Get Enough Paper 

WASHINGTON, May 17—From 
meetings which newspaper and 
magazine publishers have had with 
NPA during the past few days, it 
is clear that the paper situation is 
dangerous. With prudent conser- 
vation, publishers should pull 
through without rationing. But 
newspapers may get through by 
no more than a “wing and a 
prayer.” 

Since U.S. publishers get better 
than 80% of the world’s newsprint, 
everyone shoots at them. Of 13 
nations on the pulp-paper commit- 
tee of the International Materials 
Conference, the U.S. is the only 
“fat cat” newsprint-wise. Others 


By STANLEY E. COHEN, Washington Editor 


feel we should give up some of, 


the newsprint we buy from Can- 
ada and other sources. 

Last week publishers learned 
that at least two bites must come 
from their supply. One is an allot- 
ment of about 10,000 tons monthly 
which the State Department plans 
to divert to friendly nations. The 
other is an indefinite amount for 
domestic hardship cases. 


At its meeting, the industry 


agreed to help NPA deal with do- | 


mestic hardships. There had al- 
ready been instances where big 
papers turned over 10 or 15 tons of 
newsprint in emergencies. But now 
there are cases where papers in 
defense areas want as much as 
2,300 tons extra. 


sr et PR 


+ lt At ALPE 


SS> 


OF 


FAMILY 
PORTRAIT 


YOUR 
BEST 


MARKET 


TODAY, it's common knowledge that young marrieds represent the biggest-buying, most active 
market in the home furnishings field. But here's something unique — our “Young Neighborhood” 
circulation program. We've carefully planned subscription expansion and newsstand sales to cull 
for you the biggest buying segment of that biggest buying group. 


Young Neighborhoods are new neighborhoods, near-by city suburbs filled with new homes... 
new apartment projects ...new housing developments . . . newlyweds . . . new parents. Young 


Neighborhoods are filled with young needs for every home product you want to sell. 


It’s a fact—A page offering booklets in our November, December, and January issues brought 
$2,332.50 from readers for 36,026 booklets. Requests averaged 12,000 a month. 


It’s a fact—A full page advertisement in our February issue pulled 503 coupon returns — 
one for every 720 copies sold. 


And it’s a most significant fact that during the first six months of 1951, LIVING 
For Young Homemakers and its more-than-a-million young marrieds welcomed 59 new advertisers. 


LIVING 


FOR YOUNG 
HOMEMAKERS 
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From its experience during 
World War II, the industry knows 
that the volume of appeals grants 

| can become very significant. In an 
| effort to help NPA do its job ef- 
fectively and fairly, the industry 
| is appointing a task force to de- 
| velop “standards” for deciding 
| these hardship appeals. 

7 + e 
Top defense officials came back 
| from Hot Springs hopeful that top 
industrialists on Commerce De- 
partment’s business advisory coun- 
cil will back up the fight for a 
strong price and materials controls 
act. 

Newsmen who attended the 
council’s three-day meeting be- 
lieve Economic Stabilizer Eric 
Johnston and price boss Mike Di- 
Salle made a strong impression. 

DiSalle contended that strong 
controls are as important to busi- 
ness as to everyone else, that all 
controls may stand or fall with the 
beef price order. He scolded busi- 
ness men for permitting trade 
groups to nip at controls. 

“If a labor group passes a resolu- 
tion, business says it doesn’t really 
speak for the average working- 
man,” Mr. DiSalle said. “Yet busi- 
ness men stand by and let trade 
groups adopt resolutions in their 
name which may be completely at 
odds with their own way of think- 
ing—and the best interest of busi- 
ness.” 


. e e 

Mobilization officials say the 
defense program will hit a billion- 
dollar weekly stride this fall, and 
that the big impact on manpower 
and materials will be felt through 
the second half of 1951 and first 
half of 1952. After that, materials 
supplies should improve. 

Steel will be less of a problem 
than aluminum, copper and special 
alloys. According to Mobilization 
Chief Charles Wilson, steel sup- 
plies for durables and automobiles 
will probably remain at least 65% 
to 70% of 1950. (At present they 
are 75% for autos, 80% for other 
durables.) 

o . * 

The House post office commit- 
tee is hacking away at Postmaster 
General Jesse Donaldson's plan for 
2¢ direct mail and a 100% boost 
tn periodical rates (50-25-25) over 
a three-year period. When re- 
ported, possibly late this month, 
the House bill may be closer to 
14%¢ on direct mail, and a 20-20-20 
increase for second class. House 
Committee Chairman Tom Mur- 
ray (D., Tenn.) is pressing for 
quick action. He wants to start 
hearings in about two weeks on 
legislation increasing salaries of 
postal workers. 

+ . . 

A few days ago a committee of 
small publishers visited Commerce 
Secretary Charles Sawyer and 
asked that newspapers go back on 
the list of “essential” industries. 
Publishers pointed out that papers 
have always been “essential”; 
without that rating they lose key 
men to the armed services. 

| As always, Secretary Sawyer 
| was an understanding host. His 
| reaction, I am told, was something 
| like this: “I thoroughly understand 
your position, gentlemen. The 
other day, the business manager of 
my newspaper in Lancaster was 
| called back to service.” 
He suggested that publishers put 
their case into writing. 
_ANPA Drops Student Contest 
Tne American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Assn. has suspended its an- 
nual journalism essay contest be- 
cause of a drop in the number of 
entries in the 1ll-year-old com- 
petition. Open to students in reg- 
ularly organized colleges, schools 
or departments of journalism, the 
contest was most recently won by 
Hugh A. Mulligan, Boston Univer- 
sity, for his essay, “When I’m the 
Editor: The Kind of Newspaper 
I'm Going to Make and Why.” Mr. 
Mulligan received a gold medal 
and $500 at the ANPA convention 
in New York last month, 
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NEW AND EFFECTIVE METHODS OF SELLING GROCERY 
PRODUCTS IN SUPER-MARKETS NOW AVAILABLE TO YOU 


On July 1, 1951, you will have available a NEW super-market advertising service in the larger super- 


arte rn tit poate 
ya YAU K ¥V Vi} TH r\ markets in the greater Philadelphia trading area, covering approximately 300 choice high-volume 
he Witee ue: cane ene grocery outlets. . . reaching upward of 500,000 buyers daily. Controlled circulation at the point-of-sale! 
Y H+ > tp 
Ws I 4 TT 4 
(hs 8. > ONE-HALF PENNY BUYS CONTINUAL PRODUCT EXPOSURE 
\\WkT Hy act pips 16 SELLING OPPORTUNITIES! Projector will accommodate 29 separate products. 
Lyi Slides change automatically, providing each adver- 
| 500,000 buyers daily, whose buying habits bring tiser with 15 exposures per hour. Projector operates 
} them to their favorite market four times per week, continuously through entire store day. Average buyer 
provides 16 selling opportunities per month. spends 20 minutes in store on each trip to super 
4h ke market, affording you five selling opportunities. 
Ow) ions 3’x3' EVE LEVEL SCREEN 
Y oe Low CosT 


Each super-market equipped with eye level 
screen measuring 3’ x 3’ (9 sq. ft.) —strategically 
situated to project your message forcefully to all 
customers. 


FULL COLOR REPRODUCTION 


Projector uses 1,000 watt projection tube to 
overcome competitive store light —displays your 
product and message in full color, with true 
fidelity and detail. 


Monthly rate is $7.00 per super-market. Slight addi- 
tional cost for slides, prepared from your artwork. 
Market offered on full, half or quarter coverage basis. 


FULL DATA ON REQUEST 


Fully commissionable to all recognized advertising 
agencies (15°,—2°, 10 days). Rate card, including 
information on specific locations and areas covered, 
together with complete technical data, available 
upon request. 


Eastern Advertising Company 
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15™ & MICKLE STREETS « CAMDEN 5, NEW JERSEY 
SUPER-MARKET POINT-OF-PURCHASE DIVISION 


Controlled circulation reaching 300 choice super-markets in the 
heart of the Philadelphia trading area. (Super-markets in five adjoining states 
will be available shortly upon completion of installations.) 
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Automatic Washer 


’ . 

Loses ‘Easy’ Suit 

Utica, N. Y., May 15—The fed- 
eral district court here has dis- 
missed a trademark suit brought 
by Automatic Washer Co. of New- 
ton, la. against Easy Washing 
Machine Corp. of Syracuse, N. Y. 

The plaintiff had protested the 
use of the word “Spindrier” by 
Easy on its washing and laundry 
equipment. The Iowa company 
contended it was “a colorable imi- 
tation” of its own registered trade- 
mark, Spin-dry : 

Federal Judge Stephen W. Bren- 
nan dismissed Automatic Washer’s 
complaint of unfair competition 
and trademark infringement and 
canceled the registration of Spin- 
dry. Judge Brennan also dismissed 
Easy’s counter-claim for damages 
for alleged fraud and falsities on 
the part of the Automatic company. 

He called R. H. Macy & Co., New 
York, the principal customer for 
Automatic machines made from 
1939 to 1942 and said about 3,300 
of the 5,000 machines Automatic 
manufactured had been sold to 
Macy 

“In fact, they were so marked as 
to convey the impression that 
Macy was the manufacturer there- 
of,” he said 

Judge Brennan also said that 
between Sept. 5, 1939, and 1942, 
Besy had manufactured and sold 
58,000 machines labeled Easy 
Spindrier and that the company 
had spent about $1,000,000 adver- 
tiBing such products. 


Maggini Named K&E V. P. 
Wonald J. Maggini, account exec- 
ufive of Kenyon & Eckhardt, New 
he has been named vice-presi- 
of the agency. 


hoe 


_ the present 


emergency 
_ did not create this 
| opportunity 


Fine Letterpress 
printing producer 
has open space 

in production and 
creative facility 
to serve good 
accounts thru a 
salesman or 
associate 

who knows the 
business and has 
clean record and 
is physically fit 
Plant is high speed 
cylinder equipped 
and has A-1] 
accessories— 

is compact and 
efficient under 
control of principals 
with long record 
of good customer 


relationship 


Please call E. R. Livingston 
RAndolph 6-0787 Chicago 
after 4 PM 


Cole-Hersee Names Rudnick 

Stanley Rudnick, formerly with 
the eastern division of Radiant 
Mfg. Corp., Chicago, has been 
named assistant sales and adver- 
tising manager of Cole-Hersee Co., 
Boston manufacturer of automo- 
tive electrical equipment. 


‘American’ Names Perkins 

albert R. Perkins, executive edi- 
tor of Macfadden Publications 
since 1946, has been appointed 
managing editor of Crowell-Col- 
lier’s American Magazine. 


Names Watts Ad Director 

George Watts, vice-president in 
charge of advertising and public 
relations of Corn Exchange Na- 
tional Bank, has been named ad- 
vertising director of the combined 
Corn Exchange and Girard Trust 
Co., Philadelphia. 


Blagden Switches to B&B 

Crawford Blagden, formerly 
with the Kudner Agency, has 
joined Benton & Bowles, New 
York, as account executive on Ben- 
son & Hedges 


Samuels Joins Morris Agency 

Frank Samuels, vice-president in 
charge of American Broadcasting 
Co.’s western division, has resigned 
to become head of the West Coast 
radio and television department of 
William Morris Agency, Holly- 
wood. 


NY Art Directors Elect 

Roy w. Tillotson, art director of 
the general publicity department 
of Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., 
has been elected president of the 
Art Directors Club of New York. 
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General Supply to Twiss 

General Supply Co., Easton, Pa., 
builders’ and mill supplies dealer, 
has appointed the House of J. Hay- 
den Twiss, New York, to handle 
advertising. Local radio, newspa- 
pers, car cards and point of sale 
are being used 


WLAW Appoints William Riple 

William A. Riple, formerly man- 
ager of Station WTRY, Troy, N. Y., 
has been named manager of Sta- 
tion WLAW, Lawrence, Mass., ef- 
fective June 1. 


First Study of New York 
ALFRED 
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Dearing Wins Health Prize 

C. T. Dearing Co., Louisville 
printing plant of Fawcett Publica- 
tions, has received the American 
Assn. of Industrial Physicians’ an- 
nual “Health Achievement in In- 
dustry” award. The citation, given 
for the most complete and out- 
standing medical service to em- 
ployes, was presented at the asso- 
ciation’s annual meeting in At- 
lantic City. The Dearing plant 
prints Mechanics Illustrated, To- 
day’s Woman, True and True Con- 
fessions. 


Sellers Joins Carl Byoir 

Edward L. Seliers, formerly FM 
department director for the Na- 
tional Assn. of Radio & Television 
Broadcasters, has taken a Pacific 
Coast assignment with Carl Byoir 
& Associates, New York public re- 
lations concern. 


Hastings Appoints Ramsdell 

Hastings & Co., Philadelphia me- 
tallic stamping and paint products 
manufacturer, has appointed Lee 
Ramsdell & Co. there to handle its 
advertising. 


‘Tea Council Spent 
$1,200,000 in ‘50; 
Raises ‘51 Budget 


New York, May 16—The Tea 
Council spent more than $1,200,- 
000 in its first eight months of op- 
eration on an industry-level, na- 
tionwide tea promotion, according 
to the first annual report covering 
the calendar year of 1950. This 
figure includes expenditures in 


four magazines, 33 daily newspa- 
pers and the council's merchandis- 
ing and promotion program 

More than 2,000,000 pieces of 
point of sale material were dis- 
tributed to grocery stores and pub- 
lic eating places during the eight- 
month period. 

Tracing the development of the 
campaign, which was launched in 
May, 1950, the report says, “It is 
doubtful whether any large na- 
tional campaign was ever launched 
so speedily and with so little con- 


| Newspaper Market by 


POLITZ RESEARCH, INC. 


—answers questions vital to all advertisers and agencies 
about the characteristics of the adult population in the New 
York Metropolitan Area— with specific information about 
the readers and non-readers of America’s second largest 


newspaper. 


Here is a list of the characteristics studied in the 
volume just issued by the New York Mirror. 
They were selected for this intensive and au- 
thoritative study by America’s foremost re- 
search organization in the belief that your being 
informed about these qualities will help you to 
know America’s greatest market better, and so 
help you to do a better selling job on your prod- 
uct. If you would like to see a presentation of 
these facts, write or phone New York Mirror, 
National Advertising Dept. 
2-1000, 235 East 45 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


, MUrray Hill 


Education 


Head 


Position in Household 

Age Distribution 

Sex and Age 

al Level 

Employment Status and 
Occupation 

Marital Status of Household 


Size of Household 
Number of Employed 

People in Household 
Children in Household 
Number and Age of Children 


in Household 
Total Family Income 
Home Ownership 


Car Ownership 


Radio in Homes 


Bank Accounts 
Vaca tions 


Accounts 


Bought 


Refrigeration in Homes 


Television in Homes 
Vacuum Cleaner in Homes 


Department Store Charge 


Department Store Shopping 
Purchase of Clothes 
Grocery Shopping 

Purchase of Frozen Foods 


Types of Frozen Foods 


Re 
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fusion.” 

Industry-level tea promotion is 
a long-term proposition, the re- 
port says, pointing out that “a 
campaign such as ours must obvi- 
ously be thought of in spans of five 
years. We are happy to report a 
very solid sentiment for the con- 
tinuation of this campaign.” 

The council has budgeted $1,600,- 
000 this year for iced and hot tea 
promotion (AA, March 29). 


Pertex Names Engbring A. M. 


Perfex Corp., Milwaukee manu- 
facturer of temperature controls, 
has named Robert W. Engbring, 
formerly advertising manager of 
K. O. Lee Co., Aberdeen, S. D., as 
advertising manager. 


Promotes Lloyd Depner 


American Steel & Wire Co. 
Cleveland, has given Lloyd G. 
Depner, manager of sales person- 
nel, the additional duties of sales 
organization chief. 


HOOKING THE WILD 
CROOK IN THE 
FRENCH RIVER REGION 
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By PETE McGILLEN 
Outdoors Editor i 
The Toronto Telegram 


A French River resort owner in Ontarie 
figured it was no time to be kindly, when 
he come across two chisellers. These fish- 
ermen fished two days from this resort with 
indifferent success, and most of their fish 
were barely over the legal size limit. After 
twe days they teld the they were 
checking out, because the fishing wos bed, 
end thet they would pock their own fish. 
This wos unusual becouse i is one of the 
duties of o guide to ice and pock all fish 
taken home by parties he guides. The guide 
watched them; when the two se-colled 
sportsmen went to dinner, he told the man- 
ager he suspected something 

The put the guide on gvord, went 
to the ice house and pried open the two 
He discovered the chisellers hod 
. taken the best and 
the other guests’ 
had stuffed the fish in their 
thus for exceeding the toake- 


Se the monoger emptied their two boxes, 
put a layer of sowdust on the bottom of 
each, then a loyer of empty beer bottles, 
and aiternoted these loyers until both boxes 
were filled. Then he ordered the guide to 
stow the boxes in the trunk of the visitors’ 
car, When the guide told them he hod put 
their fish-boxes in the trunk, the two gave 
him o dime apiece, ond jumped in the cor 
They hoven't been back to that resort since 


Pete McGillen is alwoys glod to hear from 
odmen planning a hunting or fishing trip 
Drop him a line and he'll tell you oll about 
the grand ploces up here, ploces where 
you'll hove the time of your life! Maybe he 
con even ge clong with you. Write Pete 
McGillen, The Telegram, Teronte 1, Canado 
Lively Pete McGillen, The Telegram's Great 
Outdoors Editor, is ONE MORE REASON 
WHY The Telegram is the No. | reading 
habit of hundreds of thousands of Ontoric 
sports enthusiasts 


THE TELEGRAM 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 


U. S. REPRESENTATIVES 
The John E. Lutz Co., OMora & Ormsber 
435 W. Michigan Ave. 420 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago, II! New York, WY 
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Capitol Records 
Forms New Custom 
Recording Division 


HoLLYwoop, May 15—Capitol 
Records Inc. has formed a new 
studio and recording services divi- 
sion and is now making its full 
facilities available here and in 
New York for custom recording 
tor AM, TV and other commercial 
purposes 
The New York plant has done 


some custom recording for several 
years on a limited basis. The es- 
tablishment of the new division 
follows release of facilities which 
have been devoted to converting 
the company’s 78rpm library to 
45 and 33%srpm during the past 
year and a half. 

Harvey J. Richardson has been 


named sales manager of the divi- 
sion. He was formerly associated 
with Standard Radio and before 


that was head of custom recording 
for the western division of Nation- 
al Broadcasting Co. 


America's 


FOREMOST 


TOY TRADE 


Magarine 


Only ABC Toy Peper 
Oldest in Field 
leads in Lineage 
Write for New Market 
Dato Folder 


|| McCREADY PUBLISHING 
71 W. 231d N.Y. 10 


Weil Joins Christiansen 

Jack W. Weil has been named 
director of public relations and 
advertising of Christiansen Corp., 
Chicago, and its_ subsidiaries, 
Alumicast Corp., Chicago; Magne- 
sium Co. of America, East Chicago, 
Ind., and Bates Expanded Steel 
Corp., East Chicago. Mr. Weil for- 
merly operated a public relations 
organization in Chicago and before 
that was public relations director 
of Barnes & Reinecke Inc., indus- 
trial designer. 


California Toy Show Set 

The fourth annual California 
Toy, Variety & Notions Show will 
be held July 22-25 at the Alex- 
andria Hotel, Los Angeles. The 
show is under the direction of Los 
angeles Trade Fair Inc., Los An- 
geles Chamber of Commerce af- 
| filiate. 


_Philco Names James Skinner 

| James M. Skinner Jr., general 
sales manager of the refrigerator 
division of Philco Corp., Phila- 
delphia, has been named vice- 
| president in charge of sales of the 
| company. 


Advertising Age, May 21, 1951 


‘Food Fakers’ Will Get Short Shrift 


from Food & Drug’ 


WaAsHINGTON, May 15—Charles 
W. Crawford, new head of the 
Food and Drug Administration, 
believes one of his chief problems 
is to convince people that normal, 
balanced diets contain all the food 
values necessary for the average 
individual. 

Like his predecessor, Dr. Pau! 
Dunbar, he expects to continue an 
aggressive campaign against “food 
fakers”—so-called nutritionists 
who peddle patented products 
which are supposed to add vita- 
mins and minerals to the diet. 

On the eve of his retirement last 
week, Dr. Dunbar lashed out at 
the “scare techniques” used in 
promoting “nutritional nostrums.” 
He contended these “scare tech- 
niques” are undermining public 
confidence in the food industry 
and also the Food and Drug Ad- 


A RECORD OF 260,931 
NEW CAR SALES FOR 
THE PAST 5 YEARS... 
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This is only one of many studies prepared by The Cleveland Press 
to assist you in automotive marketing and merchandising problems. 


s New Head Man 


ministration. 


e “A growing proportion of con- 
sumers,” he said, “egged on by 
food faddists who are masters in 
the use of the scare technique and 
the use of accurate scientific in- 
formation to further a false con- 
clusion, believe that the food in- 
dustry is interested solely in prof- 
its, is brutally reducing the nu- 
tritional standards of the people, 
and is permitted to do so by the 
connivance or inaction of the gov- 
ernment.” 

Dr. Dunbar said “quacks” came 
into their own because sincere nu- 
tritionists “over-sold the lay pub- 
lic on the idea that the food of the 
nation has seriously deteriorated 
in nutritive value. 

“By adroit use of perfectly valid 
scientific quotations they could 
impress on the public that the na- 
tion was on the verge of nutri- 
tional disaster and that its only 
salvation was to adopt the particu- 
lar remedy the faddist had to of- 
fer.” 


@ As an example of the “scare 
technique,” Dr. Dunbar cited a 
radio campaign in the New York 
metropolitan area which contended 
that white bread standards pre- 
pared by Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration put a “top ceiling” on nu- 
tritive qualities of bread. 
“One means of salvation,” 
Dunbar said, “was to buy 
product put out by one of. the 
broadcaster’s clients which, be- 
cause it has not been standardized 
by the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration (according to the broad- 
caster), does contain soy flour and 


Dr. 
the 


other elements necessary to nu- 
tritional salvation.” 
“If this kind of advertising 


propaganda strikes you as unim- 
portant,” he said, “let me point 
out that according to the criteria 
employed by the broadcasting com- 
panies and the many protesting 
letters we have received, a large 
number of people have listened to 
the broadcasts and have been im- 
pressed with the seriousness of the 
menace hanging over the nation 
through the lack of integrity in 
the Food and Drug Administration 
and the industry.” 


@ In succeeding Dr. Dunbar, Mr. 
Crawford promised that the fight 
against “quacks” would continue 
in court, but he contended that a 
job of education must be done to 
dispel the notion that “the so- 
called health improving mixtures 
contain properties which can mys- 
teriously make a person healthy.” 

The new FDA chief has been 
with the agency 34 years, and was 
its chief spokesman in 1938 when 
Congress was considering the pres- 
ent Food and Drug Act. Until re- 
cently he had been deputy com- 
missioner 

Dr. Dunbar had been one of the 
original group selected by Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley to undertake 
enforcement of the Food and Drug 
Act adopted in 1906. Starting as a 
chemist, he remained with the 
agency and was appointed com- 
missioner in 1944. 


Stu Wayne Forms Company 

Stu Wayne, of Station WPEN, 
Philadelphia, has formed Stu 
Wayne Enterprises Inc., Philadel- 
phia, to handle a series of package 
shows he has been testing. The 
programs are scheduled for late 
summer and fall release. 


Owens-Corning Elects Smith 
E. W. Smith, director of mer- 
chandising for Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp., Toledo, has been 
elected a vice-president of the 
| company. 
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_SALESOGRAPHY 


Many sales managers and advertising mer are planning 
their campaigns on the basis of geography. They figure by 
getting distribution in all the major cities, and by concen- 
trating their advertising there, that the job is done. 


Nothing is further from the truth. Salesography shows that 
having distribution in all the major markets is no assurance 
that your goods get through to the ultimate consumers. 


We agree that volume sales of many items are made in the large 
cities—but to WHOM? Salesography shows that the buying 
centers are, to a large extent, dependent on the purchases of 
small town customers. City retailers are well aware of this, 
as a recent study of ours proves. 


tow PATHFINDER reaches The Ninety Millions’ 


As you know, “news magazines” are edited for readers of 
higher than average intelligence, income and influence. In 
other words, the “Joneses” that other people try to keep up 
with. Sell the Joneses and you go a long way toward selling 
the entire community. 


In the cities and towns of 25,000 or less, PATHFINDER 
leads all news magazines by a wide margin. The PATHFINDER 
representative is trained to help you work out your distribu- 
tion and advertising plans. Consult him—he is at your 
service. 


ole 


Salesography shows the extent to which small town people 
go to the city to buy. It also proves that advertising directed 
primarily at city readers fails to reach small town customers 
whose purchases are counted in city store sales. 


In planning your advertising-sales program you simply 
can’t afford to neglect the principles of Salesography. The 
90,000,000 people living outside the big cities must be sold 
in their homes—before they get to the stores. Salesography is 
based on this sound selling philosophy. And Pathfinder 
is the key to this unexploited market. Pathfinder is the 
medium that covers this market with more penetration and 
at lower cost than any other news magazine. In its field, 
PATHFINDER stands alone. 


Pathfinder 


THE FAMILY NEWS MAGAZINE 
WASHINGTON SQUARE + PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Introduce Two Home Products 

joyle-Midway Inc., New York 
division of American Home Prod- 
ucts Corp., is adding two products 


Firth Introduces Sales Kits 

Firth Carpet Co., New York, has 
introduced its 1951 “Firth Aid 
Sales Kit” for distribution to its 


Helzberg Jewelry 
Chain’s Convention 


Oe 


49¢, Woodbrite, featuring “wonder 
working 
W. Ear! Bothwell Inc., Pittsburgh, 


tie-in 
Acrowax 
pushed via radio, television, news- 
papers and magazines 


available on request. 


silicones,” sells for 79¢. 


William Thompson Named 
William J. Thompson, formerly 
promotion manager of the New 
York World-Telegram & Sun, has 
been named to the advertising pro- 
motion staff of Mademoiselle, 
New York. 


tovle-Midway's agency, has placed 
mall ads for Woodbrite, and also 
ads with the company's 
Both products will be 


1,000,000 ELKS—fertile 


of the world’s smallest complete 
conventions held 
cently. 

The conventioneers, each appro- 
priately badged, were 25 announc- 
ers from as many midwestern ra- 
dio stations. The host: Helzberg’s, 
an up-and-coming chain of nine 
large jewelry stores located in 
Missouri, Kansas, lowa and Neb- 
raska. 

Since October, 1949, when 
Schwimmer & Scott, Chicago, was 
appointed agency for Helzberg’s, 
the company’s sales each month 
have consistently topped the pre- 
vious month’s volume. The chain 
handles virtually all nationally ad- 
vertised jewelry lines. Its advertis- 


was here re- 


to its household line—Woodbrite retailers. The kits, which are com- 

furniture polish and Aeromist plete promotion units—one for Pleases Announcers ; : 
glass cleaner. Aeromist, in a re- each major Firth line—and the Kansas Crry, Mo., May 15—One Robert Peck. account exec of the Vanden Co., Chicago agency, is 
fillable squeeze bottle, retails for “Firth Aid Promotion Book” are ' doubling in brass—also piano, traps, etc.—as disc jockey on WTAG, 


LaGrange, Ill., a new AM station. He calls his show “Saturday 
Afternoon in New Orleans” and is having a wonderful time. . . 


John Orr Young, well known agency management consultant, has 
turned what was a satisfying hobby into part of his livelihood. The 
placement of agency personnel on the executive and creative level 
is now a part of his service. Agencies, which save a lot of time by 
having the former Young & Rubicam head do the initial screening, 
pay all the fees. .. 

Joseph C. Pauls, one of the best known artists in the outdoor field, 
has retired to fish, hunt 
and paint. Joe has spent 
the past 33 vears with 
United Advertising Corp 
At a farewell party, he 
received a silver cigaret 
lighter, fishing outfit, and 
a huge cake, among other 


i“ * a - ; ; gifts. .. 
# | ing has consisted of local newspa- Frank H. Coffin, assist- 
3 1e or ins | u iona Copy per space, spot announcements and ant manager of Station 
some local radio programs, and TV KGW, Portland, Ore. es- 
j . in Kansas City. (The latter is a caped with bruises, lacer- 
half-hour film show, reruns of ations and rib cnrienen 
Procter & Gamble’s “Fireside May 6. when his car “a. 
\ Theater” dramas.) lided with an ambulance 
H rkets you can t And Kenneth Bailey, 
One of the most selective male mess Marne y s @ Fred Vosse, Chicago, Schwim- v. p. of O. S. Tyson & Co., 
add to your schedule is delivered by The Elks Magazine. mer & Scott account executive, told New York, has been re- 
. m AA that the convention was - - P re 
an — . " ts cuperating from an opera- 
A This influential audience consists of over 1,000,000 ma inch to Give Mieietansts eomensustel ns gy aly ac Seem. 
> ! ture men, leaders in 1580 communities, heads of families announcers a good look at the orial Hospital. 
4 4 : s ss " stores and products they talk Coordinator for Red 
fi | with incomes twice the national average. Not only are about. The company feels, he said, JOE PAULS at his drawing board. Cross blood donations 
— . : . : | that its products are the best and from trade associations, 
F | Elks exceptionally prominent in all branches of local, ms lacs tie cent aie 


clubs and fraternal organizations around Baltimore is Neal Healy, 


. i | state and national governments, but 51.9% are business tive in its field. He zbers efficials| divecter of public relations far Asmericem Brewery lac..June 22 is 
sf . she £3 x wanted to make sure the announc-_ the date set for the marriage of William McIntosh Crouse Jr., of | 
~ : owners. Could you find a more fertile field for the plant ers “believe in what they are do-| Kudner Agency, New York, to Michelle Bouvier Scott. ..Another | 
i. ' ing of institutional as well as product-selling copy? ing.” New York agency staffer, Theodore S. Watson Jr., of Charles W 
a Thus the chain brought in all’ Hoyt, is engaged to Mary Saeger Hayes. . . 
ee | the announcers at its own expense, L. R. Greene, one of the 17 charter members of the Assn. of Na- i 
| took them to one of its stores here, tional Advertisers, first president of the Assn. of Canadian Adver- j 
yo , ,)> only one half-hour explained tisers, one of the founders of the Montreal Advertising and Sales | 
ve! 7 : * the company merchandising and Executives Club and for many years active in his own advertising 
ee advertising pragrem, gare each business in Toronto, received a permanent membership certificate | 
Bs: announcer a $71.50 Helzberg in the ACA during its recent Toronto convention. Only two other | 
4 watch, and wound up with a cock- men have been given the top ACA award. . 


tail and dinner party. 


eT According to Mr. Vosse, the 
oe | Helzberg officials are convinced 
me now that the chain's commercials 
3 


—_— ———— — - 


New York - Chicago + Los Angeles + Detroit + Seattle 


will not hereafter suffer from 
many indifferent or unconvincing 
deliveries. 


Industrial Editors Name 
William Gerler President 


The Internationa! Council of In- 
dustrial Editors on May 9 elected 


William R. Gerler. editor of the 
“Jonwax Jour- 
nal,” S. C. John- 
son & Son, Ra- 
cine, Wis., pres- 
ident of the 
council at the 


executive com- 
mittee meeting in 


Chicago. 
: Other officers 
include Joe W. 
Gangelhoff, edi- 
tor of “Modern 
William Gerler Millwheel,” Gen- FAIR-GOER—Here is Samuel i. Abrams (left), president of Ohio Advertising Agen- 
eral Mills, Min- cy, Cleveland, with Henry McNulty, information officer for ECA in Belgium, at the 
neapolis, Ist vice-president; Stew- celebration of American Day at the Brussels fair. Mr. Abrams’ trip is taking him 
art J. Wolfe, editor of Hudson to severol Euvropecn countries. 
Motor Car Co.'s “Triangle,” 2nd 


vice-president; Mildred Zibell, edi- 
tor of “Checkerlinks,” Ralston- 
Purina Co., St. Louis, secretary, 
and Henry R. Freitag, director of 
Modern Woodmen of 


Nathan E. Jacobs, president of Bozell & Jacobs, Chicago, partici- 
pated May 9 in special Franco-American Day ceremonies at the 
Paris International Trade Fair, which he attended as a guest of the 
French government. He directed public relations for the first U. S. 


publicity, ; 
Wed HOWARD, Chicago's newest cisc America, Rock Island, Ill, treas- International fair last summer. 
urer. Nine area vice-presidents Ed Doody, president of Edward G. Doody & Co. (research), Wilbur 


jockey sensation, now is featured in a sec- 
a ond Monday-thru-Friday series (10:25 to 
11:00 p.m.) on Station WMAQ (Chicago). 


also were elected 


Ansul Promoting Price Cut 


Smart, v. p. and art director of the D’Arcy agency, and C. Taylor 
Spink, of Sporting Goods Dealer, were inducted into Alpha Delta 
Sigma during Journalism Week at the University of Missouri. All 


His daily 5:15 to 5:45 p.m. strip launched , A — —_ : “= — three, as well as Marjorie Reich, ad manager of Stix, Baer & Fuller, 
9 ‘ ‘ . ion oil by Ansu emica ©... were among the speakers. . 
last fall has registered steady audience Marinette, Wis., is sparking a new - . 4 or ‘ 
gains and currently is SRO for new sponsors. trade, direct mail and point of sale J. Clifford Lee, president of KFXM, San Bernardino, has been 
NOW is the time to check the new Wed promotion through Kenyon & Eck- elected to a three-year term as director-at-large on the board of the 
. Howard availabilit ith WMAQ hardt, New York, Ansul’s agency. California Tuberculosis & Health Assn...Trueman F. Campbell, 
‘ way We your or In addition to the price cut and im- v.p. of D. P. Brother & Co., Detroit, has joined (by appointment) 
NBC Spot salesman. provements in the oil, Ansul has the national standing committee on examinations for the Four A’s 
introduced one-qu art and two-gal- He served as °51 chairman of the examinations committee of the 
lon containers for the first time, Four A’s Michigan Council. .. 
making it the only refrigeration oil : 
: packaged in those quantities The Society of Typographic Arts gave a farewell luncheon for 
: | Raymond DaBoll, who has left the Chicago art scene for the Ozarks. 
é W M A Sunrise Names Lewis where he has a pecan ranch as well as a studio. ..Anne Hayes, direc- 
Sunrise Dairies. Hillside, N. J. tor of women’s activities at KCMO, Kansas City, Mo., and president 
CHICAGO has appointed Lewis Advertising of the local Fashion Group, has taken on another job as a member 
Agency, Newark, to handle its ad- of the publications committee of the American Women in Radio & 
vertising Television. . . 
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‘C'MON, YOU OLD FOSSIL... 
VICTOR COHN SAYS WE OUGHT 
= \ TO LIVE A LITTLE!” 


) 


< i, 


Does it have to happen? Do millions 
of Americans 65 and older need to be 
a burden on the country... to clog 
hospitals, rest homes and mental in- 
stitutions ...to live in idleness, for- 
gotten and unwanted ... to exist in 
misery on inadequate pensions in 
dreary, lonely rooms? 

Could it ever happen to you? 

For a country that worships youth, 
we're aging rapidly. Today eleven 
and a half million of us are 65 or older 

.. One out of every 13 Americans. 
In another 30 years it will be one out 
of eight. And every year medical 
science is finding ways to keep people 


What makes a newspaper great? 


living longer ... beyond the present 
ability of pension systems or com- 
munity action to cope with the plight 
of the oldsters. 

In a notably long-lived region two 
notably lively newspapers are tackling 
the problem in a new, dramatic man- 
ner. Concerned with the needs of 
today’s 65-ers, as well as the future 
happiness of 65-ers-to-be, the Min- 
neapolis Star and Tribune recently 
assigned science staff-writer Victor 
Cohn to study the question: how can 
a senior citizen remain a useful, happy, 
productive citizen? 

Cohn’s nation-wide investigations 
have taken him from Minnesota’s 
famed Mayo Clinic to the offices of 
New York specialists in geriatrics 
(who study the degenerative diseases 
of age) ...from nursing homes and 
hospitals across the country to park 
benches and musty rooms where pen- 
sioners doze and fret their last years 
away. 

Cohn’s recommendation in a 15- 
article series published in the Min- 
neapolis Tribune: a complete overhaul 
of present systems for aiding oldsters 


...to help them combat loneliness 
as well as poverty .. . to rehabilitate 
aged minds as well as bodies, where 
possible, by giving older people new 
interests, new importance in com- 
munity life. 

Cohn’s advice to the young: start 
planning now for a happy old age. Get 
used to the idea of getting old. Plan 
future finances and a place to live. 
Expand your interests to keep your 
mind youthful. 

Helping people to help themselves 
is a vital social function of good news- 
papers. Such well written, well-re- 
searched articles as Victor Cohn’s 
“Never Too Old” series explain why 
the best-read, best-liked, most-re- 
spected newspapers in the Upper 
Midwest are the 


Minneapolis 
Star 2zxd Tribune 


EVENING MORNING & SUNDAY 


615,000 SUNDAY + 485,000 DAILY 


JOHN COWLES, President 
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Greater Understanding Urged at 
Communications Institute Clinic 


Cuicaco, May 15—Great inter- 
est in the problems of communica- 
tions between management and its 
workers and the public was dem- 
onstrated here today when 230 


Here's What We Read! 


If you want full information about 
our coverage drop us a line asking for 
our Beeklet Ne. 60 which lists more 
than 2100 publications that we read, 
divided into four major classifications. 
Booklet also contains some interesting 
information about our method of han- 
dling clippings. Beoklet Ne. 50 “ Maga- 
zine Clippings Aid Business” cells 
how the service is used by business 
organizations and their agencies. 


BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 
¢ Business 


Papers @ Farm Publications 
. Consumer Magazines 
343 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 4 


public relations executives at- 
tended the first annual Communi- 
cations Institute here. The meet- 
ing was sponsored by the Chicago 
chapter of the Public Relations So- 
ciety of America and Northwestern 
University’s Medill School of Jour- 
nalism. 

In his keynote address, Conger 
Reynolds, director of public rela- 
tions, Standard Oil Co. of indiana, 
emphasized the need for increased 
understanding of the problems of 


communication between individ- 
uals and groups. 
“Public relations people,” he 


said, “share, along with the moral- 
ists and the clergy, the respon- 
sibility for urging upon men that 
they live with more regard for the 
rights and feelings of others.” 


@ This need for better understand- 


ing among groups and individuals, 
on a more restricted level, was il- 
lustrated in an afternoon session 
devoted to plant employe commun- 
ications. 

Col. John Slezak, president of 


Turner Brass Works, Sycamore, 
Ill., and president of the Illinois 
Manufacturers’ Assn., stressed the 
need for more effective informa- 
tion from management to em- 
ployes. He pointed out the success 
his company has had in creating 
good will through person-to-per- 
son talks between himself and 
company employes. 

This method of communication, 
he said, has resulted in creating 
a feeling of friendship between 
management and worker; produces 
an accurate means of checking on 
the efficiency of existing communi- 
cation methods, and also has re- 
sulted in increased effectiveness of 
supervisory personnel. 


s Robert Newcomb, of Newcomb 
& Sammons, Chicago employe com- 
munications counsel, reiterated the 
need, expressed by other members 


of the panel, for convincing man- 
agement that its biggest problem 
is one of communication at the 
local level. The supervisor, he said, 
is most often the key man in this 
type of activity. 

Marg Sammons, the other half 
of the team which writes a weekly 
feature for ADVERTISING AGE, out- 
lined a typical case history in plant 
communications, in which a very 
small company can lose the exist- 
ing rapport between employer and 
employe when its operations be- 
come widespread or greatly en- 
larged. 

A method for effective commun- 
ication to supervisors through the 
use of a dial phone system and 
recorded announcements was pre- 
sented at the close of the panel ses- 
sion by James Purceil, director of 
community relations, American 
Maize-Products Co. 


e A morning panel on employe 
training in public relations dis- 
cussed Standard Oil’s one-month 
clinic for training advertising and 
public relations field men, held 
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Never satisfied with 
present accomplishments, 
MeL aurin-Jones strives 


unceasingly to offer 


even greater performance 
and value in printing, 

packaging and specialty 
papers. If it’s made by 


McLaurin-Jones 


niture ... Genuine Mahogany 


DESK AND INTERIOR BY DOTEN-DUNTON DESK COMPANY 


Among the wide range of McLaurin- 
Jones papers, famed for their ex- 
cellence, are: Waretone, mirror- 
finish coated paper for printing, 
label, box covering, cover and 


postcard work. Guaranteed Flat 


superior paper. 


LET US HELP YOU WITH YOUR PROBLEMS ON SPECIAL COATINGS AND GUMMINGS 
TECHNICAL, INDUSTRIAL, SPECIFICATION AND CHART PAPERS 


MR _ 


RIN-J 


Gummed Papers for labels, seals 
ond stickers. Old Tavern Gold and 
Platinum Metallics for labels, box 
work and printed pieces. Relyon 
Reproduction Paper for the print- 
ing trade. A full line of Sealing 
Tapes, Stays, and Gummed Cam- 
brics for boxes, cartons, and 
containers 
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last February. 

James M. Patterson, Standard 
Oil’s field representative in its 
public relations department, out- 
lined by use of a slide film the 
steps taken in the program. 

“It is too early to evaluate the 
training clinic,” he said. “However, 
we are reasonably sure that it re- 
sulted in a better understanding of 
the job, more balanced perform- 
ance on the job, improved morale, 
and better understanding of the 
| public relations function by the 
other company people who took 
part in the program.” 

John W. Vance, assistant director 
of public relations, International 
Harvester Co., told the morning 
session that his company looks for 
three things in its employe public 
relations program. “We want the 
employes first to be interested in 
public relations; second, to be fa- 
miliar with public relations con- 
cepts and policies and, third, to be 
active in the program, not as on- 
lookers but as participants,” he 
said. 


e Another morning panel was de- 
| voted to effective tools for suc- 
lcessful community public relations. 

Members of the panel, which was 

presided over by C. C. Greene, 

vice-president of Doremus & Co., 
outlined steps taken by their re- 
spective organizations in conduct- 
ing community relations programs 

Participating on the panel were F. 

R. Jolly, assistant director of pub- 

lic relations, Caterpillar Tractor 

Co.; Edward C. Logelin Jr., direc- 

tor of public relations for U. 5S. 

Steel Corp. subsidiaries; D. R 

Cowell, public relations :anager, 

Quaker Oats Co. and Frank 

Spence, secretary of the Rockford, 

Ill., Chamber of Commerce. 

The psychological principles im- 
portant for the improvement of 
understanding between people 
were presented by Dr. A. C. Van 
Dusen, professor of psychology, 
Northwestern University. 

Speaking at the institute’s lunch- 
eon meeting, Dr. Van Dusen point- 
ed out three universal wants or 
needs which can be satisfied, in 
part, by a sincere and honest man- 
agement. These are the needs, he 
said, for being physically “well 
off,” having a feeling of belonging, 
and having a feeling of being 
worth while. 


es The institute's final session, on 
the use of television as a public re- 
lations tool, featured Donley F. 
Fedderson, chairman of North- 
western’s radio and TV depart- 
ment; Mrs. Ruth Moore, radio and 
TV director for the Chicago Com- 
munity Fund and the Chicago Wel- 
fare Council; George Heinemann, 
operations manager of NBC-TV’s 
central division, and Jack Mabley, 
radio and television editor of the 
Chicago Daily News. 

Mr. Heinemann emphasized that 
in submitting institutional films to 
TV stations, the company or organ- 
ization should be aware of the 
mechanical requirements for tele- 
vision. He suggested that groups 
wishing to have films telecast sub- 
mit first a detailed description of 
the films, including size, story out- 
line, length, etc. 

He also asked for complete in- 
formation covering the author of 
the script, the source of music, and 
whether releases have been ob- 
tained from the people involved 
for use of the film on television. 


|Wanamaker Opens New Store 
| John Wanamaker, New York 
and Philadelphia department store, 
has opened its first suburban out- 
let at Great Neck, Long Island. 
Advertising will be handled di- 
rectly from the New York head- 
quarters. 


Cone to Address Marketers 
Fairfax M. Cone, Foote, Cone 
& Belding, wil speak on “Some 
| Business Outside of Business” at 
| a dinner of the Chicago chapter of 
the American Marketing Assn., in 
the Chicago Bar Assn. dining 
room, May 23. 
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FOR FATHER—Mox Factor Hollywood is 


introducing this shower shampoo and 
four other men’s grooming items, pack- 
aged in copper foil cartons, timed to 
coincide with Father's Day promotions. 


Max Factor Men’s 
Toiletries Set for 
Father's Day Debut 


Los ANGELES, May 15—Sales 
Builders Inc., distributor of Max 
Factor Hollywood makeup for 
women, is introducing five Factor 
grooming items for men which will 
be in national distribution by 
Father’s Day. 

Promotion of the new line, to be 
marketed under the name “Signa- 
ture by Max Factor,” will include 
full-color pages in magazines. The 
first ads will break early in June, 
timed to take advantage of the na- 
tional promotion of Father’s Day 
gifts. 

All five products—shower sham- 
poo, Lazy shave, after shave lotion, 
cream hair dressing and deodorant 
cologne—in varying gift combina- 
tions, are packaged in copper foil 
outer cartons for display purposes. 


@ An unbreakable plastic bottle 
which has a new patented closure 
and a vinylite travel kit contain- 
ing all the items in refillable 
squeeze bottles are being featured. 
In introducing the new line to 
the trade, K. D. Caldwell, vice- 
president of Sales Builders, said 
that the new men’s line offers 
added volume and profits to deal- 
ers already handling the long-es- 
tablished women’s makeup line. 


Elect Carlin President 
of ABP Circulation Group 


John N. Carlin, circulation man- 
ager of Materials & Methods and 
Progressive Architecture (Rein- 
hold Publishing Corp.), has been 
elected president of the National 
Circulation Round Table, sub- 
group of the Associated Business 
Publications. Henry Zwirner, cir- 
culation manager of Fairchild 
Publications, has been elected vice- 
president. 

The ABP’s New York Dotted 
Line Club will hold its annual golf 
outing on June 8 at the Wee Burn 
Country Club, Darien, Conn. The 


outing sees Dotted Liners play 
hosts to advertiser and agency | 
guests. | 


Stanley Named Exec V. P. 

Emil G. Stanley, vice-president 
and secretary of Traffic Service 
Corp., Chicago, has been elected 
to the new posi- 
tion of executive 
vice-president of 
the company, re- 
taining the posi- 
tion of secretary. 
Mr. Stanley has 
served 13 years 
with Traffic 
Service, which 
publishes Traffic 
World and Trans- 
portation Supply 
News (of which 
Mr. Stanley is 
publisher), and operates the Col- 
lege of Advanced Traffic and the 
Academy of Advanced Traffic. Mr. 
Stanley is vice-president of the 
Chicago Business Papers Assn. 


Oldsmobile Names Walker 
The Oldsmobile division of Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. has named Nolan 
S. Walker car distribution mana- 
ger. 


Emil Stanley 


Bell & Howell Readies Commemorative Drive 


(Picture on Page 1) 

Cuicaco, May 16—Bell & Howell 
Co. is preparing a nationwide pro- 
motion and advertising campaign 
to honor the manufacture of its 
quarter-millionth 16mm _ motion 
picture camera. The drive, using 
newspapers and magazines, will 
run through June and July. 

Newspaper ads, which will run 
adjacent to editorial features on 
photography, have been scheduled 
for papers in 100 cities. The ads, 
b&w, will appear in 170- or 255- 
line copy. 

Full-page b&w ads, featuring 
Bell & Howell’s Auto Load and 
Auto Master movie cameras, and 
announcing special reduced prices 
for June and July only, have been 


scheduled in Modern Photography, 
Popular Photography and U. S. 
Camera. Spreads, also b&w, will 
run in Home Movies and Movie 
Makers. 


s Trade publications to be used 
include Photo Developments, Pho- 
to Dealer and Photographic Trade 
News. The campaign will be fea- 
tured on the back page of Bell & 
Howell's dealer magazine, “Pan- 
orama,” a 10¢ quarterly purchased 
by dealers for distribution to their 
customers. 

An unusual aspect of the drive 
is the use of an ad devoid of identi- 
fication of the product, either by 
name, trademark or reference to 
the manufacturer. Ads of this 


nature will appear in the June is- 
sues of American Cinematographer 
and International Photographer. 

McCann-Erickson here is the 
agency. 


Cremo Names Graham Agency 
Cremo Brewing Co., New Brit- 
ain, Conn., marketer of Diplo- 
mat beer, has appointed Hugh H. 
Graham & Associates, New Britain, 
to handle advertising of Diplomat, 
using newspapers, radio and out- 
door. Fred W. Flaherty has been 
named general sales and adver- 
tising manager of the brewery. 


Mawhinney Appointed A. M. 

Andrew Mawhinney, formerly 
promotion manager of Parade and 
The New Yorker, and later with 
Family Circle, has been named 
eastern advertising manager of 
Nation’s Business. 


Agency Accountants Merge 
The Chicago accounting concerns 
of Rubel & Fields, Rew A. Godow 
& Co., and David R. Lawrence have 
merged under the name of Rubel, 
Fields, Godow & Lawrence. The 
move will allow greater specializa- 
tion of auditing, federal tax, sys- 
tem and management departments 
and will free Ira W. Rubel and 
Norman Fields to devote all their 
time to management problems of 
advertising agencies. The company 
serves more than 70 agencies. 


Save with $1.00 art 


= $1 buys the prestige of top 
agency art for your ad under 

our reproduction plan. Select 

from 4000 subjects, pay $1 for 
those you use. Recognized agen- 
ces, Nat! Ad Mgrs. write for free 


brochure STIVERS STUDIO 


67 MAIN ST + SAN PRANCIECO 5 CALF 
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The Miami Herald. 


THE COVETED 


poe SLE chan ON eg, 
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HE nation’s most coveted newspaper award -- the Pulitzer Prize -- has 

been presented to The Miami Herald for “the most disinterested and 
meritorious public service rendered by an 
American newspaper during 1950.” 


The Herald’s tireless campaign against crime 
and official corruption and in behalf of good 
government was adjudged America’s outstand- 


ing newspaper accomplishment. 


Through notable public service like this The 
Miami Herald has become a dominant sales 
influence in South Florida -- an influence that 
pays off again and again in outstanding results 
for the nation’s advertisers. See your SB&F 


man today for all the details. 


MIAMI -- An International Market 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 


STORY BROOKS & FINLEY, Notional Reps. 


A. S. GRANT, Atlanta 
Affiliated Stations - WQAM, WQAM-FM 
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French-Bauer to Haehnle 

French-Bauer Co., Cincinnati 
dairy products and ice cream mak- 
er, has appointed Haehnle Ad- 
vertising there to handle its ac- 
count. John Bunker, president of 
Bunker & Sullivan, a former 
French-Bauer agency, has joined 
Haehnle 


WCFC Names Representative 

National Time Sales has been 
named national representative for 
Stations WCFC and WCFC-FM, 
Beckley, W. Va 


WIVI Appoints American 
WIVI, St. Croix, new 250-watt 
Virgin Islands station, has ap- 
pointed American’ Broadcasting 
Co, as its national representative. 


point sale CA ee | >) Ss. . 
MACHA Studio — 4009 OGDEN AvE.CHI23,1LL 


Otto Kleppner 
Excoriates 
Economists 


Their ‘Dichotomies’ 
Lead to Some Invalid 
Ad Criticisms, He Finds 


ATLANTA, May 15—Otto Klepp- 
ner, New York agency head, had a 
lot to say here last week against 
economists—theoretical economists 
who talk about dichotomies, that 
1s. 

Speaking at the second annual 
Atlanta Marketing Conference 
Wednesday, the head of Kleppner 
Co. said that the “theoretical econ- 
omists” are advertising’s most dis- 
tinguished and influential critics 
because “what they say today may 
become the political platform of 
tomorrow and the fixture of lives 


the day after.” And he did not for- 
get to point out that Karl Marx 
was a theoretical economist 

Mr. Kleppner said that he had 
studied books on general econom- 
ics, written by important men and 
quoted by others, and had found 
that there is a substantial similar- 
ity in the way an important num- 
ber of these writers view adver- 
tising. “They follow a parallel pat- 
tern in the way they characterize 
and classify advertising into two 
parts—or in their dichotomy, to 
use the exact term which describes 
the division of a subject into two 
parts 


@ “These 
distinguish 


dichotomies seek to 
between advertising 
that is socially good and that 
which is socially wasteful. This 
valuation and distinction is prej- 
udicial; it is not scientific, nor oth- 
erwise valid for purposes of under- 
standing advertising. These fal- 
lacious dichotomies have produced, 
encouraged and supported the 
most basic misconceptions and er- 
rors about the functioning of our 
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COLOR SESSION—Philip L. Grahom, second from right, president-publisher, Wash- 

ington Post, and Tom C. Gooch, publisher of the Dallas Times-Herald and board 

chairman of KRLD and KRLD-TV, Dallas, were among those in attendance at CBS 

color television demonstrations in New York for newspaper publishers. With them 

are Joseph H. Ream (left), CBS executive v.p., ond Lawrence Lowman (right), CBS 
vice-president 


system of voluntary enterprise and 
the role of advertising in it.” 

In the economists’ dichotomy, 
according to Mr. Kleppner’s find- 


IT'S EASY WITH 


THE 


RIGHT 
COMBINATION! 


Whether the 
selling ... 


a daily gate of 
reader-families 
South. You'll 


there are all sorts 
combinations. In the two billion dollar 


= ae a 
¥ . 


2. 


game is baseball or 
of 


Memphis Market, your two Memphis 
Newspapers are the one RIGHT COM- 
BINATION for signal results . . . with 


more than 324,442* 


throughout the Mid- 
be pitching a _ no-hit 
game every season of the year when 
you use the advertising columns of 


BOTH The Commercial Appeal and 
Memphis Press-Scimitar, at an optional 
daily combination rate saving of 18¢ 


per line. 
Combination! 


It's Easy With The Right 


*Combined daily circulation, 
ABC Publishers Statement, 9-30-50 


MEMPHIS PRESS-SCIMITAR 
THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


ings, they classify “informative” 
and “constructive” advertising as 
socially desirable—even the labels 
used imply an affirmative or posi- 
tive quality. The remainder of ad- 
vertising, he said, is described in 
such negative terms as “comba- 
tive,” “superfluous or misleading,” 
“stimulative” or “puffing or prod- 
uct differentiation.” 


@ He said he has found that the 
economists agree that advertising 
of products in the pioneering stage, 
in which new types of products 
are introduced, is socially useful 
and good, but that advertising of 
products in the competitive stage, 
in which different ..kers of a 
product vie with each other for the 
buyer's favor, is a source of great 
waste. 

The economists imply, Mr. 
Kleppner said, that competitive 
advertising is “essentially a tug-of- 
war or armament race where the 
increased advertising of one is 
promptly matched and neutralized 
by the increased advertising of the 
other.” 

The economists also imply, he 
said, that “advertising men create 
trivial variations in products 
whose importance they exaggerate, 
and often concoct illusory differ- 
entials for advertising purposes, to 
give themselves talking points in 


products that are substantially 
similar.” 
@ Answering these criticisms, 


which he believes to be the heart 
of the indictment against compet- 
itive advertising, Mr. Kleppner 
told his Atlanta audience that 
“there is a race to win the buyer's 
favor, but it begins by trying to 
give him a product that will better 
please him, and extends to trying 
to make such products available to 
more people. The measure of the 
social usefulness of our competi- 
tive effort, including advertising, 
is not to be judged merely by its 
effect on expanding a market, but 
also in the degree to which it helps 
bring the public a better product. 

“It is significant that the larger 
the investment a firm makes in its 
advertising, the larger the invest- 
ment it usually makes also on 
product research 

“Are there any complaints that 
the ‘research activities’ of differ- 
ent companies tend to ‘neutralize 
each other’? Then why should 
there be any questions about a 
company’s efforts to issue progress 
reports to the public about its 
products, expressed in terms that 
will interest the public and help 
explain the significance of that de- 
velopment to the public! That is 
the role of advertising.” 


@ To answer critics who say the 
public is being accosted with a 
series of products which are all 
substantially alike, Mr. Kleppner 
declared: 

“That is like taking a still pho- 
tograph of plants in a row of 
flower pots 


What should be done 
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is to compare the products in a 
field today with those of some 
years ago. These vast changes were 
the result of a succession of minor 
improvements. He who says prod- 
ucts are substantially alike, hence 
it is a waste to advertise their 
differences, owes an explanation 
for the vast improvement in those 
products over the years. 

“That little improvement made 
by one today is quickly adopted 
by others tomorrow, and is taken 
for granted as being a standard 
feature the day after. Sufficient 
attention and credit have never 
been given to this creative impact 
of our system of voluntary coop- 
eration.” 


e Mr. Kieppner asserted his be- 
lief that anything which enhances 
the esteem with which a product 
is -regarded has created value 
which is genuine and real and is 
inseparable from value created by 
offering a physically new or bet- 
ter product. 

“Whatever a man can do better 
to satisfy the quest for better en- 
joyment of life,” he said, “must be 
respected as real and important. 
Advertising helps in this useful 
creative task. 

“We should be grateful to our 
country for the incentives and op- 
portunities it offers men voluntar- 
ily to make better products for the 
enjoyment of more people. The 
role of advertising in this econ- 
omy is to help create and distrib- 
ute the better values men offer in 
competition for the buyer's selec- 
tion.” 


s Dr. George H. Brown, professor 
of marketing, University of Chi- 
cago, and president-elect of the 
American Marketing Assn., spoke 
at the marketers’ conference on 
contrasts between the present mo- 
bilization and mobilization for 
war. 

Dr. Brown identified four sep- 
arate periods to be faced—initial 
alarm, the buildup of the armed 
forces, the maintenance of the mil- 
itary program, plus a possiole re- 
action between the first two pe- 
riods. 

With little likelihood of all-out 
war and considerable likelihood of 
sharp ups and downs, Dr. Brown 
urged that marketing executives 
shed their present complacency 
and prepare now for hard selling. 
Experimental programs designed 
to test merchandising ideas should 
be inaugurated at once to be ready 
when the current inventory boom 
is exhausted and inflation has run 
its course, he declared. 

About 200 marketing men from 
throughout the Southeast attended 
the one-day conference sponsored 
by the University of Georgia’s At- 
lanta division, the Georgia chapter 
of American Marketing Assn., and 
the Atlanta Sales Executives Club 
in cooperation with the Atlanta 
Chamber of Commerce. 


GROCERY STORE 
WEEKLY BOUTS 


IN THE BATTLE OF 
INSTANT COFFEES 


Each week. THE BAYONNE TIMES sends its 


staff of investigators into a 10 Cross-section 
of all Bayonne retail grocery outlets Currently 
a 10 week continuing survey 1s featuring 
INSTANT COFFEES. The weekly sales are 
tabulated by brands, type or outlet. sizes, and 
other pertinent data 

Send or call for complete details 


THE BAYONNE TIMES 
“Bayonne cannot be sold from the outside” 
NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY 


BOGNER & MARTIN 


Mack Trucks Names Begley 


John J. Begley Jr., formerly as- 
sociate editor of Diesel Power and 
Diesel Transportation, has been 
named assistant to L. E. Matzner, 
advertising and sales promotion 
manager of Mack Trucks Inc., New 
York. 


Bergman Opens Miami Office 

Bergman-Jarrett Co., New York 
agency, has opened a branch office 
at 1657 Drexel Ave., Miami Beach, 
Fla. The new office, to be man- 
aged by Jack Lear, will specialize 
in hotel and resort advertising. 


WCCC Appoints Indie Sales 

WCCC, Hartford, has named In- 
die Sales as its national represen- 
tative. The contract to handle the 
500-watt daytime station already 
is in effect. 


Welch's Wine to Use Radio 

Quality Importers Inc., New 
York, distributor of Welch's wine, 
will use mimic Charles Cantor for 
vocal impressions in a national ra- 
dio spot campaign for the bever- 
age. Al Paul Lefton Co., Philadel- 
phia, handles the account. 


118,523 TV Sets in K. C. 

Kansas City Electric Assn. re- 
ports 3,923 television set sales by 
distributors to dealers during 
April, bringing the total set dis- 
tribution in the Kansas City area to 
118,523 


K. W. Keaer Joins N. W. Ayer 


Kenneth W. Keaer, formerly 
with Geyer, Newell & Ganger as 
radio-TV copy chief, has joined the 
radio-TV department of N. W. 
' Aver & Son, New York, as a writer. 


Sell the “HEART” of the Family 


12x94 


¥ DREN'S 


THES 


(3 te 10) 


America’s 


LEADING 


MONTHLY 
to Families with 
YOUNGER 
CHILDREN 


Write for Market Date Folder A 
1018 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


SPOT MOVIE 


EG pardon, aren't you mistaken? You can 
buy plenty of spots — spots with terrific 
impact — with sight, sound, and action in com- 
bination —and with COLOR now! You can 
buy them in almost all markets at low cost per 
viewer. How? 


Use Spot Movie Ads in local movie theatres. 
Your film commercial — sixty or eighty-second 
length — in black and white or color, appears 
as a film short on the regular theatre program. 
Your message reaches a relaxed, receptive, 
attentive audience with money to spend. Pic- 
tures are big, commanding. 


You can spot your film commercials in special 
markets, even in 


particular neighborhoods, or 
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you can blanket the country in 14,750 movie 
theatres. Get all the facts about this power- 
packed medium that is paying off for more 
than eighty national advertisers and fifty thou- 
sand local advertisers. Fill out and mail the 
coupon today. 
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MOVIE ADVERTISING BUREAU 
P.O. Box 1223, G.P.O. New York 1, N.Y. 


Please send me more information about 
Spot Movie Ads in Theatres. 


NAME 
YOuR COMPANY 


ADDRESS 
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ovie Advertising Bureau 


MEMBER COMPANIES: UNITED FILM SERVICE, INC. © MOTION PICTURE ADVERTISING SERVICE CO., INC. 


NATIONAL OFFICES NEW YORK: 70 EAST 45th ST. © CHICAGO: 333 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE. © NEW ORLEANS: 1032 CARONDELET ST. 


KANSAS CITY: 2449 CHARLOTTE ST. @ 


CLEVELAND: 526 SUPERIORN.E, © 


SAN FRANCISCO: 821 MARKET ST. 
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© p-metarmeng- seep and consistently, the Journ 
American leads all other New York newspapers 
retail food advertising. 
In 1950, and again in the first four months of 1951, 
Journal-American carried more than double the re 
food linage of any other metropolitan paper. 
The Journal-American carried more retail food lir 
than the next two evening papers combined . 
more than the entire New York morning field. 
The Journal-American’s leadership is now in its | 
consecutive year, and it shows the greatest gain fo 9 
In total food linage, too. the Journal-American 
Serving more than 700,000 families . . . prefer 
42 of every 100 New Yorkers that read a metrc 


evening paper... the home-going Journal-Ame 
first choice of food advertisers for volume sales. 


Retail Food Linage Metropolitan 
New York Newspapers 
First Four Months 1951 


Source: Media Records 


109,748 


48,410 


Journal- 2nd Eve. 3rd Eve. Ist Morn. 2nd Morn. 3rd Morn. 4th Morn. 
. American Paper Paper .. Paper _ Paper _Paper * Paper 
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Parker Pen Co. Reports 

Parker Pen Co., Janesville, Wis., 
reports its income for the year 
ended Feb. 28, 1951, at $15,338,620 
as compared with $10,173,307 for 
the previous year. Net earnings 
rose to $3,263,055 from $1,541,161, 
with earnings per share up to $8.76 
from $4.14. 


Edison Issues ‘50 Report 

Thomas A. Edison Inc., West 
Orange, N. J., reports its 1950 in- 
come at $29,885,304 as compared 
with $26,893,965 for 1949. Net 
earnings for 1950 totaled $986,737 
and for 1949 were $551,891, result- 
ing in earnings per share of $2.20 
and $1.13, respectively. 


IPA Reelects Mrs. Hutchins 


Mrs. B. C. Hutchins, of Sheldon, 
Morse, Hutchins & Easton, New 
York public relations counsel, has 
been reelected president of the In- 
dustrial Publicity Assn., New York. 
John M. McCracken of Union Car- 
bide & Carbon Corp. was named 
vice-president. Carlton C. Porter 
of Harry W. Smith Inc. was 
elected secretary, and Albert L. 
McNamee of U.S. Rubber Co.,, 
treasurer. 


Barsi Named Sales Manager 
James E. Barsi, an Anheuser- 
Busch employe for 20 years, has 
been named manager of the St. 
Louis brewery’'s sales division 


Top Impact 


On the Buying Power of 


THE PACKER 


National Fresh Fruit ond 
Vegetable Weekly — 


Growers, Packers and Handlers 
of the $6 Billion Fresh 
Fruit and Vegetable Industry. 


(201 DELAWARE STREET 
KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 


BIG LEAGUERS—Four factory and co-op newspaper ads being used by General 

Electric Co. for television sets and clock radios get the once-over from R. C. Cragg 

(left), radio sales manager for R. C. Cooper jr. Inc., Chicago, and S. M. Fassler 

(right), manager of advertising and sales promotion for the GE receiver division. 

TV ads feature big league baseball players ond the slogan, “To enjoy baseball at 
its best, go to the ballpark.’ Maxon Inc., New York, is the agency. 


Look at 
WORCESTER’S 


High Buying 
Power! 


WORCESTER COUNTY 


Increase 
1950* over 1949 


Total Retail 
Sales $541,417,000 28% 


Food $146,132,000 9% 
Furniture - Household 

Ratio $29,580,000 41% 

Drug $13,420,000 32% 


Total Effective 
Buying  $797,761,000 12% 


Income 
$1,374 11% 


Per Capita 
Per Family $4,889 10% 


The Quality of Market Index for 
Worcester County shows an increase 
from 95 to 104, and for the city of 
Worcester from 110 to 122. 


*Copyright 1951, Soles Management Survey of Buying 
Power, further reproduction not licensec. 


WORCESTER Ranks as the 
4th Most Popular 
Test Market ' 


among the nation’s population centers 
in the 150,000 to 250,000 group. 


+Soles Management's November Test Market Survey. 


th TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


Look at the 
Intensive 
Newspaper 
Coverage! 


Worcester’s growth in Buying Power 
is paralleled by the steady increase in 
city and county coverage of the 
Worcester Telegram-Gazette, the news- 
papers that completely blanket the area, 
with a daily circulation in excess of 
150,000 and a Sunday circulation over 
100,000. 


You'll find the Worcester Telegram- 
Gazette a co-operative media in any of 
your test market plans. Write for a copy 
of our latest folder “Worcester 4th Best 
Test Market”. 


_ os ee, 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
GeorGe F BooTn Publisher- 


WOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, INC., NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
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Advertising Age, May 21, 1951 


6th Kalamazoo 
Study Forecasts 
Good Business 


Cuicaco, May 15—Prospects for F 
electrical appliance dealers for i 
1951 remain rosy despite potential | 


shortages and a slowdown in buy- 
ing, Electrical Dealer predicts on 
the basis of its sixth annual mar- 
ket study of Kalamazoo County, 
Mich. 

Editors of the publication have 
| checked sales, market conditions 
jand dealer population of this 
“typical” U. S. county since 1946. 
| They report in “Kalamazoo Study 
VI” that “the prospects of running 
}an appliance store or department 
|during the mobilization period, 
when production will be reduced, 
| bother Kalamazoo dealers very 
| little at the moment. They are too 
| busy taking care of today’s sales 
and unbalanced inventories to bor- 
row additional ouble from to- t 
| morrow’s uncertainties.” 

First quarter sales of appliances 
in 1951 were the highest in Kala- 
mazoo County’s history. Sales of i 
some appliances in the first quar- 
ter, coupled with present dealer 
inventories, total more than the 
number of sales of those devices 
in the entire year 1946, which by 
forgotten standards was not an un- 
profitable year for the trade, the | 


<a Saw 


study reports. 


@ The large-volume dealers re- 
ported “highest inventories in our 
history,” but with supply condi- 
tions shrouded by uncertainties a 
three-month supply was of not 
too great concern, according to 
Electrical Dealer. 

Dealer mortality during the year 
| reduced the retail appliance popu- 
| lation at the same time that vol- 
ume was mounting. In 1950, sales 
per store averaged $94,600, com- 
pared with $58,900 a year earlier, 
with television contributing the 
big portion of the increase. In 1950, 
nine franchised dealers failed. 
Based on 73 dealers in business a | 
year ago, the dealer mortality rate 
was 12%. 

The magazine reports that the 

| appliance-radio-TV market was 
| divided among the various stores 
}as follows: appliance stores, 51%; 
furniture stores, 13%; chain stores, 
20%; hardware stores, 3%; farm 
equipment stores, 3%, and miscel- 
laneous stores, including exclusive 
television dealers, 10%. 

Presuming that the national mo- | 
bilization program at its peak will 
permit from 60% to 80% of 1950 
production, a majority of dealers 
expect to ride out the shortages 
without too much difficulty. 


|@ On the same presumption, the i 
Electrical Dealer editors believe i 
dealers face a buyer's market for i 
basic appliances in the next sev- j 
eral years. The best salesmen and 
the best merchandisers will con- 
tinue to get the lion’s share of | 
Kalamazoo business. A slight de- / 
cline in dealer population is like- \ 
ly, and a slowup in sales of less 
competent stores will provide 
stronger dealers with a higher per- 
centage of goods than past sales 
might indicate, they conclude. 
The study asserts that first quar- 
ter sales, plus present inventories, 
almost assure the county’s elec- 
trical dealers a reasonably good 
business year, come what may in 
the shape of shortages this fall 


NBC Appoints Edouarde 

William Doty Edouarde, former- 
ly sales manager of Station KFWB, 
Hollywood, has been named 
Southern California spot sales 
representative for National Broad- 
casting Co. in Los Angeles. 


WBMS Names L. B. Beeuwkes 


Lambert B. Beeuwkes, former- 
ly manager of Station WDAS, 
Philadelphia, has joined Station 
WBMS, Boston, as general man- 
ager. 
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Seic te 


WasHiIncTon, May 14—Depart- 
ment store business is improving. 

During the week ended May 5, 
retail sales were 8% above the 
volume for the same week last 
year and within 3% of the record 
Sales total in 1949, according to 
the latest Federal Reserve Board 
report. 

Only the Atlanta district, among 
the 12 districts reporting, failed to 
register a sales gain during the 


DEPARTMENT STORE 
_ SALES INDEX 


1935.39 EQUALS 100 


Week to May 5, '51*..p325 
Week to May 6, '50*....301 
Week to Apr. 28, '51*..281 
Week to Apr. 29, '50*..285 
Month of March, °51..p290 
Month of March, °50....274 


pPreliminary 
4 *Not adjusted seasonally 
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ee 


week. The area—primarily be- 
cause the city of Atlanta had a 
24% loss compared with last year 
—recorded an average 2% decline. 

Spring weather and the ap-| 
proach of Mother’s Day gave sales | 
a lift. Buying appeared to be heavy 
in apparel lines, while floor 
coverings, household appliances 
generally (and television in par- 
ticular) registered losses. TV set 
sales were hardest hit. 

The Richmond district, with a) 
15% rise in sales, led the tabula- | 
tion. The St. Louis area, with an 
11% gain in sales, compared with | 
the same week last year, wound up 
in second position. 

Largest gain among the cities 
was the 26% increase reported by 
Baltimore. Greatest loss was the 
24% decline in Atlanta. 

% Change from 
Week ed 
Apr. Apr. May 


Federal Reserve 


District and City bd | 28 5) 
UNITED STATES 1 8 ” 
Bosten District —? % 2 
New Haven 28 10 1 
Boston —3 2 0) 
Lowell-Lawrence 2-6 -#@) 
Springfield 3 10 4) 
Providence —3 3 6 
New York District 1 ‘3 le 
Newar 7 1 14 
Buffalo 3 7 220 
New York 0 r6 8) 
Rochester 4 5 9 
Syracuse —2 3 10 
Philadelphia District ad 5 5 
Philadelphia —4 2 1 
Cleveland District 6 5 10) 
Akron 6 4 9 
Cincinnati 3 4 10 
Cleveland 4 9 12 
Columbus 32 4 6 
Toledo 7 17 13 
Erie 12 5 7 
Pittsburgh 2 0 10 
Richmond District —i re ib 
Washington —12 3 7 
Baltimore —5 4 26 
Atianta District 4 2 —2 
Birmingham 17 8 ll 
Miami 3 «Ori 20 | 
Atlanta i9 -6 —2% 


letterhead? 


A letterhead should inspire con- 
fidence. Does yours? Don't risk 
losing sales or giving a wrong 
impression of your company just 
to save the slight additional cost 
of a genuine engraved letterhead. 
Let us tell you how you can have 
an expertly designed engraved 
letterhead you'll be proud of — 
at a sensible cost. Simply write 
across your present letterhead 
“Show me,” noting the quantity 
you use in a year, and mail it 
today. No obligation 
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New Orleans 
Nashville 
Chicage District 
Chicago 
Indianapolis 
Detroit 
Milwaukee 
St. Leuis District 
Little Rock 
Louisville 
St. Louis Area 
Memphis 
Minneapolis District 
Minneapolis 
St. Paul 
Duluth-Superior 
Kansas City District 
pnver 
Wichita 
Kansas City 
St. Joseph 
Oklahoma City 
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Federal Reserve Figures on Department Store Sales 
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Fort Worth 
Houston 
San Antonio 

San Francisco District 
Los Angeles Area 
Oakland 
San Francisco 
Portland 
Salt Lake City 
Seattle 


r—Revised. 
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Denver Sees Color TV 

Columbia Broadcasting System, 
in cooperation with its Denver ra- 
dio affiliate, Station KLZ, held 
a five-day series of color television 
demonstrations starting May 14 in 
Denver’s Humphreys Auditorium. 
This was the first opportunity most 
Denverites have had to see tele- 
vision of any kind. 


R. Steinhoff Joins Needham 
Robert F. Steinhoff, formerly 
with Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn in Chicago, has joined 
Needham, Louis & Brorby, Chica- 
go, as account executive for Nesco 
electric roasters and casseroles. 


Adrian Appoints Hall Agency 

Adrian “Design for Men” Inc., 
recently organized New York 
necktie and sportshirt manufac- 
turer, has appointed Maybelle F 
Hall Co. there as promotion coun- 
selor and agency. 


Name Miss Pace PR Head 
Amy V. Pace, on the executive 
staff of the Netherland Plaza Ho- 


tel, Cincinnati, has been named 
public relations director of the 
Netherland Plaza and Terrace 


Plaza hotels 


Mees Appoints Feigenbaum 

Mees Bakery, Philadelphia bak- 
er of Gingham Lady bread, has ap- 
pointed Harry Feigenbaum Adver- 
tising Agency there to handle its 
account. 


American Can Names Alwyn 

T. E. Alwyn, general sales man- 
ager of American Can Co., New 
York, has been named vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales. 


Se NEED PHOTOGRAPHS ? Ree 


Over 20 million segotives in photo files of 
hundreds of gov t agencies ond other Wash- 
neten sources avoilable for search Uni 
versal subject range. Al! useful editorially; 
advertising often requires selection avoiding 
identifiable persons. Explcin needs fully 
We will search ond send 8 « 10 glossies on 
5 dey approval. Search fees due if ony 
used, $15. for first picture retained, $6 
eoch additional; 3 picture minimum. Write 
wire, Washington Commercial Co., Dept. &, 
1200 Fifteenth St.. N.W., Woshington 5, 0.C. 
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All Backyards in the KFA 
area are behind Houses 


‘\ 


- 
' 
_ 
BY RAY F. STRYKER | 
VICE PRESIDENT ; 
JOHNSON CASHWAY LUMBER CO. ' 
Largest Stocked Lumber Company in Midwest 
Sounds nonsensical, doesn’t it? Yet—in the KFAB area, there are 
thousands of backyards and each backyard has a house. And, on the 
farms there are barns as well as a house with each backyard. In each : 


house there are from two to four radios. Even the barns on many of the farms have radios that 
are tuned to KFAB during chore time every morning and evening. 


People in the Midwest Empire, that vast, wealthy area beneath the giant umbrella of KFAB 


coverage, depend on radio to keep them informed and entertained. When you count backyards, 
you can also count thousands of radios tuned to KFAB. 


Those people who listen to KFAB—the great Midwest Empire typical families—are capable 


men and women, growing, eager boys and girls. They live healthy lives packed with the good 
old American custom of industrious activity. This means they earn money and they spend 
money. They spend wisely, too, and rely on radio to tell them much about what to buy and where 
to buy it. You can “talk” to those people, profitably, if you use the Midwest Empire Station KFAB. 


Phone, wire or write for “backyard” facts about the Midwest Empire Station. 
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Price Controls, Rationing Are Chief 
Problems as Supermarket Men Meet 


(Continued from Page 1) 

Mr. Ginsburg told the assembled 
supermarket operators to expect a 
meat rationing program 

“Price control and rationing in 
many areas of the food field are 
different sides of the same coin,” 
he said. “If we have the one, the 
other follows. Rationing is at best 
a clumsy and costly technique. But 
if it is begun after the pipe lines 
are emptied, or without insuring 
that all or nearly all of the supply 
is controlled, the result will be 
deficits in some areas, surpluses in 
ethers, and evasion everywhere,” 
he added 

He said the World War II ra- 
tioning program nearly collapsed 
the power to ration was 
dispersed among several govern- 
ment agencies. He recommended | 
appointment of an adviser or tob-| 


because 


uty in the Office of Defense Mob- 
ilization to handle food planning 


and distribution | 
eA highlight of the convention | 
was a panel discussion in which | 


SMI operators presented various | 
advertising, promotional and mer-| 
andising ideas that they had} 
ed to gain customers and boost | 
les 
‘John E. Campbell, owner of 
Gampbell’s Super Market, Cleve- | 
land Heights, O., told about the 
iBtense interest created by placing 
@ 16” TV set in his store. The set 
ved two purposes, he said: (1) 
i€ entertained children and others | 
iting for the shopper to com- 
ste her purchases, and (2) it en- 
led the store to tie in with its 
Ff advertising. Around the set 
e: built a display of items ad- 
1 


‘tised on the store’s TV pro- 
gfam 


)“People are continually telling 
UB about some product that we ad- 
vertise on TV but have failed to 

-lude in the display,” Mr. Camp- 
bell said. “In so doing, they are 
réminded of the things they want.” 


@ L.. A. McCormick, owner of the 
Big “Y" Market, Medford, Ore., 
oUtlined the method Big “Y” uses 
when it wants to run several pages 
of newspaper advertising on the 
Same day. 

“We scatter the pages through- 
out the entire paper, instead of 
having a special section, or, as we 
call it, a throwaway section,” he 
said. “The custom of newspapers 
in our part of the country is to 
fold a special section in the back 
of the paper—which makes it very 
handy to throw away! But when 
we scatter 10-12 pages throughout 
people are conscious of 


the paper, 
something unusual going on in our 
store.” 

A contest on its TV program was 
used by Albers Super Markets Inc., 


Cincinnati, to boost holiday sales 


of poultry. A. A. Bissmeyer, Al- 
bers’ director ff merchandising, 
told how a simple complete-the- 
jingle contest, conducted for four 
weeks prior to Thanksgiving, 
boosted tonnage sales of poultry 
104%, as compared with the same} 
period in 1949. To enter the con-| 
test a customer had to go to the 
meat department of an Albers| 
tore to secure an entry blank 

In addition to the TV contest, 


Albers also promotes pre-holiday 


ordering of poultry by the use of 
newspaper advertising, 


and other point of sale material 


posters, 


@ Selling cut flowers on a self- 
service basis can be profitable for 
supermarkets, George E. Houston, 
general manager of Bettendorf’s| 
Hampton Village Markets Inc., St 
Louis, told the assembled oper-| 
ators 
Florists have long operated on 
the theory that 65% of their sales 


are for funeral pieces and 25% for 
special occassions, he said, and 
therefore feel that there is little 
chance of really expanding their 
business. Because they are going 
to sell just so many flowers, florists 
feel it would be foolish to change 
their usual 100% markup, he 
added. 

If flower prices were reasonable, 
he added, 40% of the people would 
still buy only for special occas- 
sions, 10% would buy two-three 
times a year, and 50% would make 
purchases at weekly or monthly 
intervals. 


J 
In the eight months since Bet- 


tendorf’s started carrying cut flow- 
ers, the stores have sold more than 
$10,000 worth, he said. The aver- 
age package sells for $1.20, which 
is a saving of one-half or more un- 
der usual flower prices, he added. 


es Some of the highlights from 
This Week Magazine’s “1951 Prog- 
ress Report on Grocery Story Mar- 
keting,” which has just been com- 
pleted, were presented by Ray 
Haun, manager of sales promotion 


| for This Week. Some of these high- 


lights were: 

1. A great deal more space is 
being given to certain departments 
in supermarkets, 
dairy department, with the mer- 
chandising spotlight being focused 
on cheese. Cheese accounts for 
23.4% of the dollar volume of 
dairy sales, but provides 34.3% of 
the profits. ... 

2. There is very little variation 
in ice cream sales between winter 
and summer months. This is at- 


tributed to the fact that ice cream | 


sold in supermarkets is sold as a 
food, whereas in drug stores it 
often is bought as a special treat. .. 

3. With more men _ shopping, 
more grocers are increasing their 
displays of carbonated beverages 
and beer. Even though some states 
do not permit the sale of beer in 
grocery stores, this type of outlet 
now sells 55% of all the beer con- 
sumed in homes. . . 

4. Candy bar and cigaret manu- 
facturers have hit the jackpot in 
the supermarket, with mass dis- 
plays and, in many cases, preferred 
position at the cash register. .. 

5. More stores are putting in 
health and beauty aid sections. 


@ McCall's magazine was very 
much in evidence at the conven- 


tion, with a large display of news-| 


paper ads run by supermarket op- 
erators who tied in with the Su- 
per Market 
Pageant of National Brands pro- 
motion last fall. Cooperating stores 
had their store name included in 
a color ad in McCall's February is- 
sue, and ran newspaper ads ask- 


ing customers to “find our name in | 


the February McCall's” and, in 
most cases, offered a prize to the 
first ones bringing in the magazine 
ad. 

A unique panel discussion en- 
titled “Let's Play Ball Together” 
was held Wednesday morning un- 
der the supervision of Norman S. 
Rabb, vice-president in charge of 


| sales, Stop & Shop, Boston. Mr. 


Rabb dressed his opposing “teams” 


| of operators and manufacturers in 


full baseball regalia and turned 
them loose for a discussion of cur- 
rent manufacturer-distributor 
problems. 

The Office of Price Stabilization, 
the National Production Authority 
and the Wage Stabilization Board 
all had offices set up at the con- 
vention to advise operators con- 
cerning price and wage regula- 
tions. 


Kay Ackerman Joins WKNB 
Kay Ackerman has joined the 

commercial sales staff of Station 

WKNB, New Britain, Conn 


especially the} 


Institute-McCall’s| 


OLDEST NEWSCAST—The Los Angeles Press Club threw a party recently to honor 
| the 20th anniversary of “Richfield Reporter,” the nation’s oldest continually spon- 
sored newscast. In from Tokyo to speak at the affair was Ernest Hoberecht (left), 
chief of all United Press correspondents. With him ore Kai Jorgensen of Hixson & 


Jorgensen, agency for Richfield Oil Corp. 


, and Frank Bartholomew, vice-president 


of UP. 


WFIL, Philadelphia, 
First U.S. Station 
| in Switch to 45rpm 


| PHILADELPHIA, May 17—Station 
| WFIL, here, has converted its en- 
| tire dual speed, standard broadcast 
| equipment to 45rpm equipment 
| aad become the first U.S. station 
to do so. 

| The Inquirer station, in conjunc- 
| tion with RCA Victor, made this 
conversion to simplify the station’s 
record broadcast programs, to save 
considerably on storage space, and 
to promote consumer acceptance 
of the 45rpm system. Conversion 
will be completed on Monday, May 
| 21, when a full week of newspaper 
|and radio and television promo- 
tions, tied in with dealer promo- 
tions, will be launched. 

Roger W. Clipp, general manager 
of the Inquirer stations, told AA 
that the station has stocked 5,000 
of the new records and will con- 
tinue to stock them. 


es Station WFIL will use a total of 
1,000 spots throughout the week to 
announce the new system. The 
spots were made by vocalist Mindy 
Carson, who will herald the week 
with personal appearances on 
WFIL and WFIL-TV, and many 
other RCA Victor recording stars. 
| On May 24, Miss Carson will spend 
the entire day appearing on the | 
two stations and plugging the 
45rpm system. 

| In addition, Raymond Rosen & 
Co., RCA Victor distributor here, 
will launch the week-long promo- 
tion with full-page ads in metro- 
politan daily newspapers. Station 
WFIL and RCA Victor will join in 
other newspaper advertisements, 
and record retailers in the area 
| will be provided with special win- 
|dow and interior displays featuring 
the 45s and Mindy Carson. 

The purpose of the concentrated 
}effort is to saturate the Philadel- 
phia market in a test to determine 
how such a program would work 
elsewhere. RCA Victor also plans 
to sell the conversion idea to other 
stations. 


e The conversion was effectuated 
by WFIL engineers with a special 
45rpm conversion kit supplied by 
RCA Victor. 

Mr. Clipp said his station has 
found in the 45rpm system the an- 
swers to numerous problems con- 
fronting broadcasters today. The, 
new system offers stations simpli- 
fied equipment, opens up storage 
space and streamlines the entire 
record broadcasting system, he 
said. 

J. B. Elliott, vice-president in 
charge of RCA Victor consumer! 
products, said the WFIL action has 
two-fold significance: It opens up 
the possibilities of similar conver- 
sions by other stations and also 
provides a medium for wider con- 
sumer acceptance of the 45rpm 
system. 


FRANK H. BIRCH 

New York, May 15—Frank 
Hewitt Birch, 71, chairman of the 
board and president of Criterion 
Advertising Co. and _ Criterion 
Service Inc., as well as treasurer | 
of the F. H. Birch Co., Boston, died | 
here yesterday after an extended 
illness. 

A graduate of the University of | 
Missouri and Harvard Law School, 
Mr. Birch practiced law in Boston 
for several months before enter- 
ing advertising. He is believed to 
have originated the idea of giving 
a prize to major league baseball | 
players who were able, during a! 
game, to hit a ball against an ad- 
vertising sign painted on the out- 
field fence. 

The first of these signs appeared 
in a Boston ball park for Bull Dur- 
ham. All players hitting the sign 
were given a lifetime supply of 
the tobacco. Mr. Birch later in- 
Stalled similar signs in all major 
league ball parks. 

Mr. Birch is also credited with 
the development of the nationwide 
Criterion three-sheet poster serv- 
ice. 


ROBERT N. KING 

Westport, Conn., May 15—Rob- | 
ert N. King, director of research 
for Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- | 
born, died at his home here May 
12 after a lengthy illness. 

Mr. King, who was with the 
agency for 27 years, was one of the 
originators of BBDO’s two re- 
search panels—the national panel 
of consumer opinion and the Onon- 
daga consumer research panel in 
Syracuse. A past president of the 
Market Research Council and a 
director of the American Market- 
ing Assn., he was business man- 
ager of the Journal of Marketing 
for 27 years 


CHARLES J. P. LUCAS 
Lour!svILLe, May 15—Charles J., 
Lucas, 67, died Sunday after 
a short illness. He had been doing 
special advertising work for the 
Courier-Journal and Louisville 
Times for several years. 
At various times in his life he 


was a soldier, surgeon, engineer 
and confidential agent of the U. S. 
government. 


After coming to Louisville short- | 
ly after World War I, Mr. Lucas 
worked for the old Herald-Post ' 
and later for the Courier-Journal 
and Times. 


JOHN M. OLWYLER 

Mownrt Vernon, N. Y., May 15— 
John M. Olwyler, 57, former ad- 
vertising executive, president and 
a member of the board of Zonite 
Products Corp., died May 12. 

Born and educated in New York, 
Mr. Olwyler served during World 
War I with a signal battalion in| 
France. He was associated with the 
McCann-Erickson agency from} 
1919 until 1927, when he joined| 
Zonite. He became president and 
a director in 1939, and also headed 
several Zonite subsidiaries. 


| cause 
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21,000 Printers 
Exempted from 
Price Controls 


WASHINGTON, May 16—In a move 
to eliminate red tape in the print- 
ing and publishing industry, the 
Office of Price Stabilization today 
took catalogs, directories, house 
organs and many forms of printed 
advertising out from under price 
control. 

At the same time, OPS decon- 
trolled printing, typesetting, plate- 
making and binding fees for serv- 
ices going into the exempted items. 

In addition, OPS decontrolled 
about 21,000 print shops that do 


$50,000 or less per year, and 
authorized medium-size shops 
those doing up to $250,000—to 


price their output under the gen- 
eral price freeze, rather than the 
more cumbersome formula spelled 
out in CPR 22, the manufactured 
products order. 


@ OPS said decontrol of small 
print shops is in line with the 
experience of the wartime Office 
of Price Administration, which 
found that the high number of es- 
tablishments and the “heterogene- 
ous nature of the commodities and 
services involved” make effective 
price control over printing “ex- 
tremely difficult.” 

The 21,000 decontrolled firms— 
of about 29,000 in the industry—do 
about $600,000,000 of the indus- 
try’s $6.4 billion volume, OPS said. 

“It is believed that action taken 
in this amendment will not result 
in inflationary price increases be- 
of the close competition 
which characterizes this industry 
and because the prices charged 
by the larger firms, which will re- 
main subject to control, will pre- 
vent such increases,” OPS said. 


@ Earlier, OPS decontrolled a 
number of printed products, in- 
cluding periodicals, newspapers 
and books, which account for about 
$3.7 billion of the industry’s vol- 
ume. 

Today's action extends the ex- 
emption to all articles whose pri- 
mary value depends on editorial 
content, expression of ideas or dis- 
semination of information. Among 
those listed are pamphlets, leaflets, 
catalogs, directories, programs, 
house organs, menus and “adver- 
tising printed on paper, with cer- 
tain exceptions.” 

The exception, OPS said, is 
where the advertising on paper 
serves a purpose other than adver- 
tising (for example: containers, 
labels and book matches). The new 
order is known as Amendment 1 
of General Overriding Regulation 
§ (AMDT. | to GOR 8). 


CHARLES L. ESHLEMAN 
CLEVELAND, May 15—Charles L. 
Eshleman, 69, one of the organizers 
and former president of Griswold- 
Eshleman Co., died here May 14 


| of a stroke. 


Thirty-nine years 
Eshleman and the late Ray H. 
Griswold founded their agency, 
now the second oldest agency in 
Ohio. Mr. Eshleman retired four 
years ago as chairman of the Gris- 
wold-Eshleman board. 

A graduate of Pennsylvania 
State College, Mr. Eshleman 
Started out with General Electric 
Co., then worked with C. C. Bar- 
rick of Canton, O., to develop the 
first ornamental street lamp. 

Mr. Eshleman was a member of 
Cleveland’s Mid-Day Club, Cham- 
ber of Commerce and National 
Travel Club. He served as vice- 
president of the Cleveland Crime 
Commission and was a committee- 
man of the American Assn. of Ad- 
vertising Agencies. 
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TV Channels Hearing Postponed a Month; 
Educators Getting Support from Senators 


WASHINGTON, May 16—With 
more than 800 comments to be 
read and digested, the Federal 
Communications Commission an- 
nounced today that its hearing on 
the addition of 52 new channels to 
the nation’s TV system has been 
postponed from June 11 to July 9. 

The postponement was an- 
nounced after lawyers, engineers 
and telecasters all asked additional 
time to read the flood of sugges- 
tions which poured in last week, 
and prepare answers. The date for 
counter-comments was advanced 
from May 22 to June 11. 

Meanwhile, Sen. William Benton 
(D., Conn.) renewed pressure for 
a Senate investigation of TV allo- 
cations. 


@ He told the Senate today that 
intervention by the Senate inter- 
state commerce committee “may 
prove to be encouragement to the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion to help establish standards 
which will encourage educators 
and applicants and station owners 
to make renewed efforts to far 
higher standards.” 

A committee source told AA to- 
day that a special interstate com- 
merce subcommittee headed by 
chairman Edwin Johnson (D., 
Colo.) is investigating the alloca- 
tion of channels to educators. 

Before scheduling hearings, it is 
awaiting answers from FCC to a 
series of questions which have 
been forwarded to the commission. 
With nearly 300 educators filing 
statements with FCC indicating 
their interest in TV, Sen. Benton 
said today that the commission 
may not be reserving sufficient 
channels for educators. He pointed 
out that the channel reserved for 
educators in Connecticut reaches 
only three of the state's eight coun- 
ties, and that no channels were re- 
served for educators in New Jer- 
sey, and only one in Massachusetts. 


s “Connecticut, Massachusetts and 
New Jersey are states not without 
some fame and background and 
history in the field of education,” 
he said. 

He lashed out at the National 
Assn. of Radio and Television 
Broadcasters for opposing any set- 
aside for education and _ for 
adopting a resolution opposing 
congressional intervention in the 
TV allocations. 

“The commercial broadcasters 
have challenged even the 209 res- 
ervations already made,” he said. 
“I think all will agree that the 
commercial broadcasters have 
shown they can exert very heavy 
pressure in Washington. Their 
challenge is thus high cause for 
alarm.” 


a Sen. Benton said he does not 
contend that commercial broad- 
casting is in any sense wasteful of 
frequencies, but “I ask the Senate 
to consider which is the greater 


PREPAREDNESS EFFORT 
BOOSTS NEGRO INCOME 


$15 BILLION MARKET— 
AND STILL GROWING! 


Negro income up, employment up, pur- 
chasing wer up — and they're still 
rising! e Negro market is big business 
— and getting bigger every day! 15 mil- 
lion American Negroes must eat, drink, 
clothe themselves; spend $15 billion on 
things you sell. Sell the Negro market — 
the way they want to be sold — through 
their own Race publications, the news- 
papers and magazines they welcome into 
their homes and hearts. Negroes are loyal 
to their own publications — they buy the 
things they see advertised there; they'll 
buy your product when they see it ad- 
vertised there, too. Don't let your share 
of this huge $15 billion slip away! Ad- 
vertising effort pays off big in the Negro 
ress! For full details write Interstate 

nited Newspapers, 545 Fifth Ave., N. Y., 
serving America’s leading advertisers for 
over a decade 


ONE EXAMPLE: for a publication that 

sells the cream of this rich market, you can't 

beat the New Courier—read by 1,500, Negroes 

in 42 states each week. Color comics, magazine 
A 


ca's most complete weekly n 
Negro—you'l) sell the Negro! 


waste, using the new channels 
largely for entertainment and ad- 
vertising, or using as many and 
as much of the new facilities as 
possible for education and public 
service?” 

He said that eventually TV will 
be a $1 billion industry. “When 
we reach that situation, consider- 
ing the enormous commercial pres- 
sures which will then exist in con- 
nection with television, as they 
now exist in connection with ra- 
dio, it certainly will be too much 
to expect any corporate executive 
to say ‘I give up the time from 6 
to 8 p.m. three nights a week’— 
program time which may be worth 
several thousand dollars in rev- 
enue.” 

Members of the Senate inter- 
state commerce subcommittee con- 
sidering the educational problem, 
in addition to the chairman, are 
Sen. Ernest McFarland (D., Ariz.), 


Sen. Lester Hunt (D., Wyo.), Sen. 
Charles Tobey (R., N. H.) and Sen. 
Homer Capehart (R., Ind.). 


Warner Brothers Decide 
to Stay in Movie Business 


The three brothers of Warner 
Bros. Pictures, Los Angeles, say 
they have decided not to sell their 
stock in the pioneer motion pic- 
ture production and theater oper- 
ating company. Negotiations have 
been broken off with Louis R. 
Lurie, San Francisco financier who 
headed a syndicate which made 
a $25,000,000 bid for the brothers’ 
24% interest in the company. 

“When all was said and done, 
we could not sever ourselves and 
have determined to devote our 
entire attention to a schedule of 
motion picture productions which 
is probably the most forward 
looking in the history of this com- 
pany,” Harry M. Warner, Warner 
president said. Official statements 
notwithstanding, sources in New 
York believe there is a good pos- 
sibility these negotiations will be 
reopened later. They say Mr. Lurie 
still hopes to close a deal. 
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Tell Your 
Story with 


SHOPPER STOPPER 
moves the customer to AC 
TION — where you wont 
ACTION — ot the point.of 
sole. Hos the impoct of 
projected pictures with the 
ease ond economy of film 
Find owt tedey how it will 
open doors for your soles. 
men — Write for Brochure 
AA-10. 


— 
The HARWALD COMPANY 
1216 CHICAGO AVE., EVANSTON, ILL. 
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Big October issue of INDUSTRIAL & ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY 


to feature MATERIALS OF CONSTRUCTION 


‘Fifth Annual Review 


Together with multi-page tabular section listing the chem- 
ical and physical properties of many chemical engineering 


materials. 


High reader interest in past Annual Reviews on important 
Materials of Construction makes this special issue of Indus- 
trial & Engineering Chemistry an advertising “natural” for 


companies offering: 

Aluminum Alloys 

Carbon and Graphite 

Cements 

Ceramics 

Copper, Wrought and 
Copper-base Alloys 

Elastomers 

Fibers 

Iron, Mild Steels and 
Low-Alloy Steels 


Advertising Management: REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


CHICAGO e CLEVELAND ¢ DALLAS ¢ SAN FRANCISCO « LOS ANGELES « FRESNO « SEATTLE 


Lead and Its Alloys 
Nickel and High-Nickel Alloys 
Plastics 
Rubber, hard 
Steels, Stainless and 
other Ferrous Alloys 
Tin and Its Alloys 
Wood 
Less Common Metals 


The publication is: 


INDUSTRIAL & ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY 


The Workmagazine of the Chemical and Process Industries. 
Published by: THE AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 
F The complete ACS publishing program also includes 
ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY 


‘Workmagazine for analysis, instrumentation and control 


Here is your opportunity to put your sales messages along- 
side the most significant literature published recently any- 
where in the world on all of the above subjects. 


You can stimulate sales by providing detailed product 
information — composition — corrosion resistance to atmos- 
phere, water, acids, bases, salts, organic reagents, and other 
chemicals — mechanical, thermal, electrical, and optical 
properties — fabrication methods, forms, uses and other 
manufacturing information. 


Industrial & Engineering Chemistry's readers will use your 


product facts as buying and specifying data throughout the 
Chemical & Process Industries. 


The Month is 


October!" yy Shi 


CHEMICAL 


of the chemical world since 1923 
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DuMont to Hold Prices; 
May Delay New Models 


Allien B. DuMont Laboratories, 
Clifton, N. J.. moving to stabilize 
TV set prices, has guaranteed its 
distributors against reductions in 
distributor prices below the sched- 
ule of Nov. 1, 1950. The guarantee 
is good through Sept. 10, 1951, and 
covers distributors against all cuts, 
whether company promulgated or 
brought about by price control 

During this period new models 
will not be introduced which will 
conflict with the normal sale of 
the current line... Introduction of 
supplementary models is not con- 
templated before the fall of this 
vear, and then only if inventories 
allow for such an introduction on 
a healthy basis,” the DuMont letter 
to distributors stated 


Ad-Bags Adds Braude, Walker 

National Bag Advertising Inc., 
Glenside, Pa. has added Isabelle 
Braude, formerly with Adelphia 
Associates, and Harry Walker as 
sales representatives. Miss Braude 


will make her headquarters in the 
Walker will 
and 


and Mr 
North 


home office, 
cover Georgia, 
Carolina 


South 


CHICKEN-PICKER—Russ Cunninghom (left) of Aubrey, Moore & Wallace's agriculture 
department, accepts first place award from C. M. Hall, ad manager, Poultry Tribune, 
in the National Poultry Unit's 2nd annual admen’s judging contest. 


Ried] Gets Textile Account 


The textile colors division of 


Craigie Joins Hoag Agency 


G. W. Craigie, 


formerly 


with 


Interchemical Corp. has switched Fuller & Smith & Ross, has joined 
its account from Fuller & Smith & Hoag & Provandie, Boston, as an 


Ross to Riedl & Freede, Cleveland. 
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eccount executive. 


Advertising Age, May 21, 1951 


Cleveland's ‘Court of Advertising’ 
Helps BBB Take Care of Complaints 


CLEVELAND, May 16—This city’s 
“supreme court” of advertising is 
performing valuable service for 
both advertisers and the public, 
according to Marshall A. Mott, 
president of the Cleveland Better 
Business Bureau. 

The “court,” formally the Cleve- 
land Advertising Panel, consists 
of 50 business and retail adver- 
tising executives. They are drawn 
like jurors to hear advertising 
complaints in which a BBB ruling 
is challenged and to hear cases in- 


| volving repeated violations. 


The panel was established by 
the BBB and Cleveland Advertis- 
ing Club last July. Since then the 
bureau has received 800 complaints 
of untruthful or misleading adver- 
tisements, ten of which were 
deemed serious enough for panel 
action. 


a 


Monday thru Friday. 


the 


ARTHUR GODFREY (/alks fo 


millions of housewrves over WIR 


GREAT VOICE 


of the 
GREAT LAKES 


,000 WATTS CLEAR CHANNEL 


The buying habits of millions of housewives (and their families) in the rich 
Great Lakes area are conditioned by their listening habits of many years. 
Stay tuned to these profitable buying habits with WJR—the 


fY 


wane lg Radio— America’s greatest advertising medium 


Great Voice of the Great Lakes...Remember!...First they listen...then they buy! 
Represented nationally by Edward Petry & Company 


Cases “tried by the court” have 
included advertisers’ use of the 
term “factory-to-you” when there 
was doubt the seller actually had 
a factory; underselling; use of un- 
due superlatives by second-hand 
car dealers and failure of televi- 
sion merchants to give full cost in- 
formation, including installation 
charges, when quoting prices. 

Finding an advertiser in viola- 
tion of the bureau code, the panel 
takes action to prevent the ad- 
vertiser from committing a simi- 
lar violation in the future. The 
“court” can: 

1. Obtain assurance the adver- 
tiser will not repeat the viola- 
tion. 

2. Ask the advertiser to submit 
his future copy prior to publication 
or radio use. 

3. Ask media to submit the copy 
for criticism. 

4. Ask the media to drop the 
advertiser, or drop particular copy 


@ The course of action taken by 
the panel is decided upon the cir- 
cumstances and merits of the par- 
ticular case, Mr. Mott said. 

For example, one used auto deai- 
er persistently advertised a 1950 
Ford for $1,065. When a bureau 
shopper dropped in at the lot, he 
was told the car had been sold. In- 
sisting upon purchasing a $1,065 
job, as advertised, the “customer” 
was offered a car he had to tow 
off the lot, minus a spare wheel 
and tire, generator and battery. 

Cleveland dailies, upholding the 
panel, kicked the used car dealer 
out of their advertising columns. 

“We're being given splendid co- 
operation,” Mr. Mott said. “The 
panel system of adjudicating ad- 
vertising disputes has been a huge 
success, better than we had hoped.” 


e The city’s municipal code pro- 
vides only for $10 to $25 fines for 
false advertising. But the panel has 
sharper teeth. 

“We can do a much better re- 
form job on the stubborn adver- 
tiser by shutting off his advertis- 
ing instead of prosecuting,” Mr. 
Mott points out. “Men on the panel 
who understand advertising know 
how to stop malpractice.” 

The “unofficial court,” too, has 
brought other benefits to Cleve- 
land advertising circles, according 
to Mr. Mott. 

“Men sitting on the panel once 
were indifferent to advertising 
outside their own line. Now they 
can see how all advertising is af- 
fected by bad public reaction to 
advertising in any line. 

“In Cleveland, the panel's vigil- 
ance is keeping one bad apple 
from rotting the whole advertising 
barrel.” 


Kelly Becomes ‘Mirror’ V. P. 
Warren Kelly, formerly general 
manager of the New York Mirror, 
has been appointed vice-president 
in charge of advertising. His for- 
mer post will be filled by W. N. 
Thomson, previously assistant 
publisher and business manager of 
the Milwaukee Sentinel. The Mir- 


Warren Kelly 


W. NN. Thomson 


ror, under Mr. Kelly’s supervision, 
has just completed additions to its 
press and other mechanical facili- 
ties which will permit faster pub- 
lication of expanded daily and 
Sunday issues. 
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FORUM SPEAKERS—Members of a forum fectured at the recent Eastern Industrial 
Advertisers’ meet in Philadelphia. From left to right: Sheldon Johnson (EIA presi- 
dent), Westinghouse Electric Co.; Richard C. Sickler, E. 1. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co.; Warren Platt, National Petroleum News; E. L. Shaner, Steel; Joseph Geschelin, 
Chilton Publications; Wallace Traendly, Chemical Industries Week and Chemical 
Engineering; Dexter Keezer, McGrow-Hill Publishing Co., moderator of the forum, 


and Walter F. Crowder, 


Industrial Distribution. 


ANA Booklet Shows ‘Common Denominators’ 
of Community, Employe Relations Programs 


New York, May 17—Ten case 
histories of successful company 
programs for better community 
and employe relations were pub- 
lished today by the public rela- 
tions committee of the Assn. of Na- 
tional Advertisers. 

The histories are contained in 
a kit titled “Effective Employe and 
Community Relations in Action.” 

Company programs covered in 
the kit include those of Pitney- 
Bowes Inc., American Viscose 
Corp., Ethyl Corp., Cluett, Pea- 
body Co., Bigelow-Sanford Carpet 
Co., Johns-Manville Sales Corp., 
General Foods Corp., International 
Harvester Co., Green Giant Co. 
and Esso Standard Oil Co. 

The ANA series was prepared 
by Ward Stevenson of Pillsbury 
Mills, who formulated four com- 
mon denominators for successful 
employe and community relations, 
described as perhaps the most im- 
portant findings to come out of 
the project. 
es The four points: 

1. As far as can be learned, there 
is not a single effective, continuing 
community relations program that 
has not started with effective com- 
munication with employes. 

2. Companies with successful 
employe and community relations 


programs are usually completely 
frank about what they are doing 
in a community, when they are do- 
ing it and why. 

3. A working knowledge of the 
community in which the business 
operates. It is important to have 
reliable information about com- 
munity attitudes—or lack of atti- 
tudes—toward the business. With- 
out this, one can be badly misled. 

4. The most important: to de- 
velop—through your entire organ- 
ization—both the capacity and the 
willingness to do, not the least, but 
the most to earn respect and con- 
fidence of employes and the pub- 
lic. 

Non-members of the associa- 
tion may obtain the kits for $5. 


Dodge Dealers Sign TV Show 


The Four Dodge Men, a group of 
Los Angeles automobile dealers, 
has signed to sponsor “The Bill 
Gwinn Show,” over Station KECA- 
TV, Los Angeles, Sundays at 7-7: 30 
p.m. Lee Ringer Advertising, Los 
Angeles, is the agency for the deal- 
ers. 


Plan Lawyer PR Drive 

An ad campaign designed to im- 
prove relations between attorneys 
and the public has been planned 
by the Kentucky Bar Assn. The 
program calls for coordinated copy 


... on the baseball diamond 


Most uniforms look the same... but 
that intangible... IT... lifts one player 
to fame...mokes the crowd roar. 
IT... wins boll games. IT...is the 
quolity of leadership! 


... on the magazine rack 


AN INVITATION 
“TRENDS”, IDEAL’S visual story of 
movie and romance magazine develop- 
ment Covers important advertising and 
merchandising factors of the past 
decade in a twenty minute fast-tempo 


Most movie and romance gazin 
look alike .. . but that intangible . . . {T 
... lifts one group above others— 
pioneering and advancing while others 
imitate. in this field IDEAL'S “leader- 
ship” means readership! 


pre We will gladly present it 
—singly or in a group meeting. Just 
phone our nearest office. NEW YORK: 
MU 3-8191 « CHICAGO: State 2-5582 + 
LOS ANGELES: Madison 6-9395 


by the association and similar lo- tion rules prohibit individual law- imposed on advertising by their as- 
cal groups. Although bar associa- yers from advertising, no ban is sociations. 


the HOUSTON POST 4°” 


In Women’s Readership 


Of National 
Advertising!” 


*Of all Newspapers 
studied by the 
Advertising Research 

Foundation 


The Post’s Women’s Readership figure of 
National Advertising is the Highest recorded to date. The Men’s 
Readership of National Advertising is the third highest 
recorded to date. 


women 90% 


81% 


No other Houston newspaper has come 
even close to these figures. 


men 


RALPH W. RUNNELS 
Advertising Director 


Represented Nationally by 
MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT 
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College Football TV Plan Both Illegal 
and Economically Foolish, Jordan Says 


New York, May 15—The plan 
advocated by the National Collegi- 
ate Athletic Assn. for televising of 
only a few big football games 
throughout the nation next fall 
will result in many colleges facing 
a disastrous loss of local communi- 
ty support, C. L. Jordan, execu- 
tive vice-president of N. W. Ayer 
& Son, told the Georgia Tech Club 
of New York at its annual meet- 
ing today 

The NCAA proposal is to al- 
low only one—or at the most two 

football games to be telecast 
regionally on any given Saturday 
during the season. Such games 
would have to be made available to 
all networks and independent sta- 
tions in that receiving area. In ad- 
dition, no college would be per- 
mitted to televise more than one 
of its home games during the sea- 
son 


@ “The proposal,” said Mr. Jor- 


dan, “limits the right of an in- 
dividual college to make its own 
television decision, and at the 
same time sends into the college's 
home area one or two big games 
a weekend from the other parts of 
the country. No other sport in 
America has ever permitted such a 
deliberate invasion of iocal com- 
munity rights in favor of a few 
big teams. 

“I think it is illegal, and certain- 
ly i can be disastrous to hundreds 
of smaller colleges in their local 
communities. Even in the contro- 
versial baseball issue, minor league 
clubs have never been denied the 
right to broadcast their own games 
locally in favor of major league 
broadcasts.” 

“I cannot believe that the col- 
leges would have voted such a plan 
if they had known what it was go- 
ing to be,” he added. “The NCAA 
decision at Dallas did not approve 
any such plan; it simply authorized 


a committee to develop a televi- 
sion testing program. All the com- 
mittee appears to have done is 
hand over local community rights 
to a few big colleges and big ad- 
vertisers.” 


@ He went on to say that this year 
is just about the worst that could 
have been chosen for such action 
since student enrollment will de- 
cline sharply because of service 
calls. Individual colleges, he ob- 
served, will need local suppori and 
promotion to weather the coming 
days of rising costs and declining 
enrollments. 

Mr. Jordan termed the NCAA 
action “another oi those hasty ac- 
tions born of fear of the novelty 
of television.” He said it had no 
basis in long-range thinking. He 
pointed out that football through 
1950 had the best attendance record 
of any major form of spectator en- 
tertainment in the country. It also 
was the most widely televised. At- 
tendance dropped only 4% in com- 
parison with a student enrollment 
drop of nearly 10% 


Which reaches more families 


Detroit? 


| Here are the coverage facts 


{ 


(Corporate Limita) 


LIFE.........14% 
ee | 


LOOK.........8% 


COLLIER'S.........8% 
Narade.........37% mnesmininn 


of 20% coverAge in 189 


with the Detroit 
Free Press 


and the picture is similar 
in all Parade cities of origin 


The Sunday Picture Magazine 


adjacent markets of 1,000 


or more population 


Providing a Minimum of 20% Coverage in nearly 


2000 Markets 


140%; 


Advertising Age, May 21, 1951 


REDESIGNING COMPLETED—Now that the four-ounce box (center) of Baker's Coconut 

is in national distribution, redesigning of the entire Franklin Baker consumer line is 

complete. The newly designed eight-ounce cellophane bag, featuring a “window,” 
appeored last September and the four-ounce can came out last summer. 


He admitted that the novelty of 
televised football and the number 
of new sets hurt attendance some- 
what at big colleges in the Phila- 
delphia area. But, he also pointed 
out that 60% to 70% of all televi- 
sion owners in this area will be out 
of the novelty period this fall. This 
fall would be a great opportunity 
to study the promotional effect of 
television in the community, he as- 
serted. 

He added that baseball ap- 
proached this problem in a con- 
structive manner in 1951 because 
both major and minor leagues 
joined with the broadcasting in- 
dustry to use radio and television 
for promotion. This year, he 
pointed out, advance ticket sales 
in many parks are the largest in 
history. 


TELEVISION MAKES NEW 
SPORTS FANS: WPIX 

New York, May 17—Does tele- 
vision create new sports fans or 
keep old ones from being paying 
customers at the box office? 

WPIX, the Daily News TV sta- 
tion, has released the results of a 
survey which should help to an- 
swer this question. The findings 
are based on 1,116 questionnaires 
mailed to televiewers who wrote 
the station for a free Madison 
Square Garden score card sched- 
ule. 

Some 81% of the respondents 
said they had seen some sport on 
television for the first time. Among 
the events in the seen-for-the- 
first-time category: wrestling, 
roller derby, 33%; hockey, 
29%; track, 28%; tennis, 21%; 
boxing, 15%; basketball, 11%; 
horse show, 9%; dog show, 6%; 
football, 5%; baseball, 3%, and 
swimming, 3%. 


e An impressive number of the 
people who were introduced to 
a new sport by video said they 
have attended in person (37%) 
or would like to (42%). The to- 
tal number of respondents to this 
question was 895. Basketball, foot- 
ball, hockey, track, roller derby 
and boxing were the sports rank- 
ing highest in attracting new pay- 
ing customers. 

“An interesting relationship was 
found between the panoramic 
scope of a sport and the desire on 
the part of televiewers to see it 
either in a stadium or on their 
home sets,” WPIX commented. 
“The relationship was found as an 
inverse ratio. Sports played be- 


tween individual contestants in 
a small area—boxing, tennis, 
| wrestling, ete—were generally 


|}more popular as TV attractions 
than as potential box office draws. 
} 

|m “On the other hand, sports 
played with large teams or in a 
wide area—baseball, basketball, 
| football, etc—were more appeal- 
ing to the TV set owners as sta- 
‘dium spectator sports, rather than! 


video events. This was due ap- 
parently to the difficulty of com- 
pressing such things as the action 
of a big triple play or a razzle- 
dazzle forward pass into the con- 
fines of a TV screen.” 

Highest attendance at sporting 
events was found among older (in 


length of set ownership) TV 
families. In the 24-months-or- 
over ownership group, 84% had 


been to Madison Square Garden 
in the past year, compared with 
64% for the six-months-or-less 
group. Most of them went to see 
basketball, hockey, the circus or 
boxing. 


ein answer to the question: 
“What single factor most influ- 
enced your decision not to attend 
an event at Madison Square Gar- 
den more frequently?” viewers 
replied as follows: 

Seats too expensive, 40%; can 
see the event on television, 40%; 
not interested in teams playing, 
17%; location of Garden incon- 
venient, 14%. (Since some people 
had more than one reason for not 
choosing to be a spectator, these 
figures total more than 100%.) 

The study for WPIX, which 
carries a heavy sports schedule, 
currently headed by the home 
baseball games of the New York 
Yankees and Giants, was made 
by Hewitt, Ogilvy, Benson & 
Mather. Questionnaires were 
mailed to 2,000 viewers in this 
area during February, 1951. 


Every Small Homes Guide reader is o 
quolified buyer of all the materials 
and equipment for his New Home. 


Small Homes Guide readers do build 
homes. Over 60% actually own their 
new homes within three issues — 
eighteen months. Over ao third of 
SMALL HOMES GUIDE Readers are 
new readers—each issve. 
Pin point economical coverage — to 
over 400,000 (A.B.C.) readers each 
issue—A budget must for advertising 
in o market that must buy. 
The First Publication in the New 
Home Market. 


15 ENG and FALL 
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74 Ad Campaign 
Awards Given by 
Chicago Adclub 


Cuicaco, May 18—Advertise- 
ments and ad campaigns in a wide 
variety of fields received first 
awards and honorable mentions in 
the Chicago Federated Advertis- 
ing Club’s 1951 ad competition. Ci- 
tations were presented at the 
club’s annual award banquet last 
evening. 

A total of 74 prizes, in nine ma- 
jor media classifications, were 
made in recognition of cooperative 
creative effort by advertisers, 
agencies and media. 

The winners: 


RADIO—local 
O'Riley Show.” P. Lorillard Co., 
mitted by Station WBBM, Chicago 

Network program: “Cloud Nine,” 


“Patrick 
sub- 


program: 


wil- 


liam Wrigley Jr. Co., submitted by Sta- 
tion WBBM 
Special feature: “The Quiet Answer,” 


public service, submitted by WBBM 

Commercial announcements: Toni Co. 
division of Gillette, Foote, Cone & Beld- 
ing. Special award: Hall Brothers Inc. for 
“Halimark Playhouse” commercials, 
Foote, Cone & Belding 

New program created during the year: 
“The New World of Atomic Energy,” 
submitted by Station WLS, Chicago 


@ TELEVISION—programs (four first 
awards): “Wayne King Show,” Standard 
Oil =Co (Indiana), McCann-Erickson, 
: “Stud’s Place.” W. F. McLaughlin 
Earle Ludgin & Co., ABC; “Super 
Canada Dry, M&M candies and 
shoes, submitted by ABC; 
of Uncle Mistletoe,” Mar- 


Circus,” 
Weatherbird 
“Adventures 
shall Field & Co 


announcements (six first 
Foote, Cone & Beld- 
wax, Campbell- 


Commercial 
awards): Toni Co., 
ing; Gold Seal glass 
Mithun; Armour & Co. (turkeys), Foote, 
Cone & Belding; Swift & Co. tham), J 
Walter Thompson Co.; Grennan Bakeries 
(cakes), Young & Rubicam; Jules 
Montenier (Stopette deodorant), Earle 
Ludgin & Co 

Best new program created during the 
year: “Mr. Wizard,” Cereal Institute, 
Herbert S. Laufman & Co., NBC. 

GENERAL MAGAZINES—color cam- 
paign, product selling: Armour & Co. 
(pantry shelf meals), Foote, Cone & 
Belding 

B&w campaign, product selling: Inter- 
national Cellucotton Products Co. (Ko- 
tex), Foote, Cone & Belding 

Color institutional: Studebaker Corp., 
Roche, Williams & Cleary. 

B&w institutional: Marshall 
Co 


Field & 


@ INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS MAG- 
AZINES—color campaign, product sell- 
ing: Uareco Inc., Buchen Co 

B&w campaign, product selling: Crane 


Co., Buchen Co 

Color campaign, institutional: Elmer E. 
Mills Corp., Bozell & Jacobs. 

B&w campaign, institutional: Collins, 


Miller & Hutchings 

FARM PUBLICATIONS—color 
paign, product selling: LP-Gas 
Buchen Co. 

B&w campaign, product selling: Moor- 
man Mfg. Co., Aubrey, Moore & Wallace 


cam- 
Assn., 


Color campaign, institutional: Armour 
& Co., Foote, Cone & Belding 
NEWSPAPERS—national or regional 


campaign, institutional: Standard Oil Co 
(Inaiana), Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn 


National or regional campaign, product 
selling (more than 400 lines): Studebaker 
Corp., Roche, Williams & Cleary 

Local campaign, institutional: Pullman 
Trust & Savings Bank, Waldie & Briggs 
Inc 

Local campaign, product selling (more 
than 400 lines): Marshall Field & Co 


Local campaign, product selling (400 
lines or less): New Process Baking Co., 
Gordon Best Co 


@ OUTDOOR AND TRANSPORTA- 
TION—poster campaign (24-sheet): 
Armour & Co. (Dash dog food), Foote, 
Cone & Belding 


Poster campaign (three sheets or few- 


er): Syndicated freedom posters, sub- 
mitted by Bishop Publishing Co. 
Painted boards and _  spectaculars: 


Congress Cigar Co., Schwimmer & Scott. 

Car cards (tie for first award): RCA 
Victor Distributing Corp. (record player), 
and Keeley Brewing Co. 

DIRECT MAIL—single mailing piece: 
Abbott Laboratories (Duozine). 

Mail campaign: Green Giant Co., Leo 
Burnett Co. 

Catalogs and external house organs 
Abbott Laboratories (“What's New”). 
Special award: Marshall Field & Co., 
Frank C. Jacobi Advertising 

Booklets and brochures: Pontiac Motor 
division, General Motors Corp., Farkas- 
Jenssen-Farkas. 

Annual report: Admiral Corp., Crutten- 


den & Eger, submitted by Milton 
Kreines Co. 
POINT OF PURCHASE—window dis- 


play: Bauer & Black, via Zipprodt Inc. 
Counter display: Bauer & Black, via 
Zipprodt Inc. 
Temporary display: 
Ludgin & Co. 
Permanent window display: McGraw 
Electric Co., via W. L. Stensgaard & Asso- 
clates 
Permanent counter display: Martin- 
Senour Co., via Morton Goldscholl. 


Mengel Co., Earle 


NARTB to Invest Officers; 
Hold Gillin Fund Dinner 

Harold E. Fellows will be in- 
augurated president of the Nation- 
al Assn. of Radio & Television 
Broadcasters at a special Washing- 
ton dinner June 5 during the 
three-day meeting of the NARTB 
board. Judge Justin Miller will be 
installed as NARTB’s board chair- 
man. | 

The dinner will be sponsored by 
the association in cooperation with 
the Johnny Gillin Memorial Com- 
mittee. Guests will pay a plate 
charge of $20, with the proceeds 
to go to the Johnny Gillin Memo-| 
rial Fund to expand hospital facil- | 
ities at Creighton University, | 
Omaha, the late Mr. Gillin’s alma! 
mater. Mr. Gillin was president of | 
Station WOW, Omaha. | 


National Income Increa 
National income for 1951 should 
run above last year’s level and set 
a new record, according to the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute. De- 
spite the normal downward trend 
for the first of the year, the insti- 
tute says the $22,616,000,000 na- 
tional income for January was 
31.0% higher than for the same 
month last year, while the $21,- 
477,000,000 income for February 


amounted to a 36.4% increase over 
a year ago. The group predicts an 
upswing beginning with March 
figures. 


Ogden to Use Magazines 
Ogden Mfg. Co., Louisville, will 
place ads in House Beautiful and 
Living for Young Homemakers, 
using the theme, “Ogden Room- 
Maker Tables—‘Make more room 
—make any room beautiful.’ The 


45 


Louisville office of Farson, Huff 
& Northlich has been appointed 
agency for the table and chair 
manufacturer 


Hinderliter Names Alyea 

Tom Alyea, formerly sales pro- 
motion manager of Station KOMO. 
Oklahoma City, has been named 
advertising manager of Hinder- 
liter Tool Co. division of H. K. 
Porter Co., Tulsa. 


people who 
know the 


Memphis 
market best. .. 
use bus cards 


Tom O’Ryan 


ADVERTISING CO. 


801 Union Ave., Memphis (WATA] 


There’s more pleasure... 


than in any other magazine. . . 


for... 


Holiday Magazine packs every page with pleasure. It 


buts Holiday readers (people with money to spend) in 


@ pleasure mood, a holiday mood. 


tisers know that this Holiday mood is a buying mood 


and that pleasure... 


plenty of people ! 


in Holiday... 


And smart adver 


HOLIDAY. +» means pleasure 


and pleasure means business! 
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U.S. Steel's Austin Calls for Greater 
Use of Market Research as a Science 


PHILADELPHIA, May 16—‘*Man- 
agement must accept the principle 
that marketing, and particularly 
that segment of marketing called 
selling, is a sci- 
ence,” David F. 
Austin, executive 
vice-president of 
United States 
Steel Co., assert- 
ed here today, in 


the 1951 Charles 
Coolidge Parlin 
memorial lec- a 
ture 

Mr Austin a 
spoke before David Austin 
the Philadelphia 


chapter of the American Market- 
ing Assn. at a dinner meeting at 
which he received the 1951 Parlin 
Memorial Award for his “out- 
standing contribution to the field 
of marketing.” The award has been 
made annually since 1945, in hon- 
or of the late Charles Coolidge 


Parlin, organizer of the commer- 
cial research department of Curtis 
Publishing Co. 

Mr. Austin pointed out in his 
lecture that for nearly 11 years 
the U. S. has enjoyed an economy 
in which demand for nearly every- 
thing has almost continuously ex- 
ceeded supply. Throughout this 
period, he said, the goods of Amer- 
ican industry have not been sold 
but have been bought. 


se “If we are to mass produce cus- 
tomers on the scale which will be 
required in the post-emergency 
years,” Mr. Austin said, “we will 
need a trained, coordinated, prop- 
erly supervised selling force. We 
need to plan what we wish to sell, 
how much we wish to sell of a 
given product, to whom we pro- 
pose to sell it and how much we 
will be willing to pay to sell it. 
“We will need to plan sales by 
product, by grade and by size, by 


area and by customer. Such plans 
do not exist today in any degree 
remotely approximating our prob- 
able need,” he declared. “The 
longer we continue without them, 
the harder it will be to produce 
them properly when we must have 
them or fail.” 

Management, Mr. Austin as- 
serted, will have to make partic- 
ularly full and wise use of the tool 
of market research, “or, as my 
company calls it, commercial re- 
search. Here lies the great future 
of American marketing. If allowed 
to work with top-level manage- 
ment, market research,” he pre- 
dicted, “will produce the informa- 
tion on which management’s ex- 
ecutive decisions can be made.” 


e Mr. Austin suggested the cer- 
tain areas in which ~1arket re- 
search can aid management. 
“Specifically,” he said, “man- 
agement must have analyses of 


Hilton following a guest appeorance on CBS 
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BACKSTAGE RADIO—Sarah Churchill, daughter of England's wartime prime minister, 
chats with Ed Cashman, left, Foote, Cone & Belding vice-president, and Jomes 


“Hallmark Playhouse.” Mr. Hilton 


is host on the program 


markets, of general business condi- 
tions, of consumer preferences, of 
product testing, of statistics use- 
ful in public relations. It must 


measure market 
sales quotas, select 
channels and plan 


potentials, set 
distribution 
advertising know 


campaigns designed to reach and 
help penetrate markets. It must 
where sales time is being 


as 


Why does 


LIFE International's linage 
keep going up...up... UP ? 


Be 


Five good reasons why LIFE International’s 


advertising linage 


for the first 4 months of 


1951 is up over 75%: 


1. 


Circulation gain of 60,000 for a total net paid 


circulation of 325,000—a bonus of 125,000 over 


the 200,000 base. 


2. 


Lowest cost per page per 1000 readers among 


all export trade and English-language consumer 
media with world-wide circulation. 


Top level audience of over 3,000,000 people — 


with 92°) of readers in business, government 
and the professions, 


INTERNATIONAL 
EDITION 


Editorial impact of graphic picture-and-word re- 
porting of events, big and smal] — just like LIFE 
has in the United States. 


Large page size and full color which makes pos- 
sible economical use of domestic plates. 


* Other sound reasons for LIFE International's advertis- 
ing gains are outlined in “‘How to Take the Guess Out 
of the Future.’’ For your free copy, write to LIFE Inter- 
national, Time & Life Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 


wasted and how selling operations 
may be conducted more efficiently 
“A competent marketing q 
research setup,” he _ continued, 
“working with management in a 
relationship of mutual confidence 
and respect, can help the execu- 
tive in all these directions. It can 
help management to predict, de- 
cide and act, and to do all three | 
soundly and accurately.” 


Johnstone Gets Two Accounts \ 
I. Magnin & Co. has appeinted 

the Muriel Johnstone division of 

Morey, Humm & Johnstone, New 

York, to handle its national ad- 

vertising. Albert Woodley Co. pre- 


viously serviced part of the ac- 
count. Dowaliby Inc., creators of 
Dewalyne lingerie and a new 


blouse line, has also appointed the 
agency, for business paper and 
fashion magazine advertising. John 
Thomas Miller previously handled 
Dowaliby’s advertising. 


Little Joins Sills & Co. 

Paul H. Little, formerly assistant 
advertising manager of Armour & 
Co., has joined Theodore R. Sills 
& Co., Chicago public relations or- 
ganization, as an account execu- 
tive. 


_BSF&D Adds Four to Statt 


| Brooke, Smith, French & Dor- 
rance, Detroit, has added Louis 
Kennedy, Francis O'Neal, Norman 
Traynor and Vincent C. Young Jr. 
to its creative staff. 


- fee 


THERE'S CONCENTRATED: 

BUYING POWER IN 

WINSTON-SALEM 
LOOK AT THE EVIDENCE 


A 9-County Market 
With 
RETAIL SALES 
$254,064,000° 


*Sales Management, 1951 


yK” of Buying Power 


Pa 


WINSTON SALEM TWIN CITY 


JOURNAL and SENTINEL 


SUNDAY EVENING 
RELLY OMILH COwPaNY 


MORNING 
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April Advertising Pages and Linage in National Magazines 


Ofticial figures as compiled by Publishers’ Information Bureau 


Publications with an * report directly to ADVERTISING AGE 


— — - ———Pages —___ —__—. —--—— lt ines—__——___,, 
° April Aprit Jan.-April Jan.-April April April dan.-April Jan.-Aprit 
1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 

Weeklies, Bi-Weeklies, Semi-Monthlies 
t*Capper’s Weekly ... 5.4 45 21.3 218 12,207 10,089 47,685 48,687 
"Christian Advocate 18.1 16.4 100.8 80.5 7,510 6,797 41,700 33,315 
tCollier’s . 149.0 172.3 514.1 507.8 101,269 117,110 349,524 345,154 
tCue .. 83.7 105.4 5 329.1 35, 147,787 41,232 
Grit .. 18. 19.5 69.7 80.9 18; 20,516 73,224 84,930 
tlife .. 417.4 356.4 13010 1,1814 283,730 242,185 884,245 802,947 
Look ... 1415 126.2 487.8. 455. 96,173 85. 31,615 309,412 
tNew Yorker 316.4 362.9 1,097.8 1,085.5 135,694 155,639 470. 465,383 
tNewsweek . 285.6 217.8 935.4 787.2 795 91, 3 30, 
Pathfinder .. 48.9 56.2 1611 1786 20,521 24,094 67,643 76,669 
#S*Quick .... 49.0 10 106.0 10 
tSaturday Evening Post 413.9 4848 13772 13605 281,340 329,599 936,110 924,866 
T*Saturday Review of 

Literature ...... 59.0 77.1 232.2 226.5 25,298 33,077 99. 97,206 
*Sporting News ° 48 36.0 101.2 104.0 37,805 39,007 897 732 
| Pee 404.9 307.7 1,236.7 1,089.4 170,006 129,172 519,187 457,257 
U. S. News & World 

Report .... 137.6 98.3 484.0 390.6 57,733 41,248 203,120 155,368 


Total Group .... 2,534.2 24415 84648 7,879.1 1.404.851 1,370,933 4,675.676 4,385,420 
tFour issues in April 1951; five issues in April 1950. {Five issues in April 1951; four issues in April 1950. Not included 
in totals. §Started accepting advertising in April 1950; only full-page units accepted. 


’ 

Women's 
=*Everywoman's 20.6 — 98.1 a 8.839 — 42,075 
Family Circle 64.4 55.6 219.8 187.9 27,633 23,822 94,203 80,592 
Good Housekeeping . 185.8 202.0 548.0 5511 79,543 86.419 234,481 235,788 
= *Holland’s Magazine 23.1 27.0 87.3 9.921 568 37,463 39.277 
Household . . 47.9 56.5 191.0 195.5 502 24,144 81,783 83,477 
Ladies’ Home Journal 149.4 148.1 458.1 2 101,549 602 1,489 3 
McCall's Magazine . 79.5 75.9 284.3 272. 025 51,577 193,246 185,567 
Parents’ Magazine 73.0 81.7 243.4 7 31,275 x, y 08,185 
Seventeen ... 1211 128.9 398.1 417.2 82,322 87,647 270,708 283,739 
Today's Woman 73.7 56.7 242.4 184.5 31,588 24,347 103,905 79,131 
*Western Family 

Southwest Edition 39.9 417 158.6 148.8 17,127 17,910 68,067 63,838 

No. Calif. Edition 33.4 =f 137.5 — 14,309 — 59,001 —_ 

Northwest Edition . 38.3 38.2 154.0 133.4 16,441 16,404 66,103 57,217 
*Woman's Day .... 66.6 60.9 265.9 226.3 28,541 26,126 113,887 97,092 
Woman's Home Companion 90.6 90.8 304.5 303.8 61,608 61,693 207,038 206,538 
Total Group ......... 991.9 998.8 3,314.1 3,223.9 535,713 539,265 1,783,092 1,752,410 
Not included in totals. “Started publication with January 1951 issue. "See note at end of linage tabulation. “Started 
publication with September 1950 issue. 
General 
*American Forests . 15.7 18.1 56.9 519 6,608 7,602 23,698 21,812 
American Legion 17.8 19.2 62.4 68.9 7,486 8,071 26,217 28,9 
American Magazine 37.9 414 124.7 143.7 15,913 17,421 52,323 60,368 
Argosy . eas 22.4 18.0 79.3 58.2 9,599 7,743 34,001 24,951 
Atlantic Monthly .. 26.9 23.2 815 77.1 11,299 9,709 34,189 32,319 
*Christian Herald 43.6 514 177.6 184.8 18,688 22,064 76,184 79, 
*Columbia ... 5.4 45 248 29.3 3,699 3,050 16,878 19,917 
Coronet .. 25.0 24.0 85.0 68.0 4,550 4,368 15.470 12,376 
Cosmopolitan . 49.5 59.4 1715 198.5 21,213 25,453 73,513 85,060 
*Eagle Magazine 7.4 6.8 17.3 20.9 3,108 2.854 7,27 8,745 
*Ebony - 50.7 37.5 196.6 148.7 34,469 25,500 133,676 101,110 
Elks Magazine 12.9 13.8 39.4 38.9 5,536 5,907 6.87 
Esquire 80.3 69.4 232.6 202.3 54,587 47,274 158,285 137,864 
* Extension 22.9 219 90.9 103.7 15,769 15,092 62,572 71,400 
Gourmet ... 34.6 31.4 118.0 113.5 14,814 3,468 50,537 48,615 
*Grade Teacher 30.0 35.7 125.7 120.5 13,220 15,729 55,463 53,106 
Harper's Magazine 20.5 30.3 65.0 87.3 599 12,666 27,227 36,571 
Holiday - 73.8 76.4 228.6 226.4 50,142 1,957 155,287 153,828 
*Improvement Era 37.6 55.4 114.3 123.4 16,122 23,763 49,0 52,922 
*Instructor 28.9 37.8 96.5 1216 19,789 25,859 66,061 83,122 
*Motor Boating 86.5 97.0 368.1 399.7 57,012 216,458 2 
National Geographic 45.3 513 151.6 163.9 10,771 12,203 %, 3. 979 
*Our World . 24.9 30.6 95.1 1015 16.90. 20,835 64,532 68,987 
*Promenade 22.4 28.2 86.8 94.1 9,610 12,097 37,242 40,355 
Redbook Magazine 20.3 24.1 100.2 87.7 11,268 10,365 42,986 37,646 
* Rotarian 85 9.3 29.9 7 5.578 3,905 12, 11,330 
zt*See 12.5 12.9 25.3 218 8,662 17,018 M4, 
*Spert ..... 116 10.8 24.5 4 4,986 4,647 10, 13,058 
Town & Country 74.7 63.4 290.6 235.2 50,113 42,539 195,163 157,843 
True 2 41.0 413 110.2 119. 17,558 17,712 47,300 $1,127 
*Yachting 87.4 96.4 353.5 390.3 91 56,68 207,858 229,496 


Total Group . 1,072.4 1,128.0 3,799.1 3,836.1 562,237 583,548 2,005,678 2,012,877 
Not inciuded in totals. tMarch-April issues combined. 


Home 
American Home .. 819 9L5 247.2 243.5 51,718 57,749 156,176 153,901 
Better Homes & Gardens 199.8 205.3 562.9 555.3 126,255 129,665 355,657 351,012 
House Beautiful . : 1519 158.8 377.8 363.3 95,895 100,246 238,597 229.365 
House & Garden 114.7 111.3 322.1 329.2 72,383 70,200 203,278 207,788 
= t Living 45.5 39.1 128.1 84.3 28,743 24,645 80,858 53,220 
Sunset Magazine 106.5 96.9 322.7 263.0 44,740 40,731 135,520 110,472 
Total Group 654.8 663.8 18327 1,754.3 390,991 398,591 1,089,228 1,052,538 
Not included in totals. {No January 1950 issue. 
Fashion 
Charm . ; 97.1 78.2 319.9 263.3 41,663 33,566 137,281 112,963 
Glamour 116.2 123.3 426.6 376.6 49,873 52,915 183,003 161,561 
Harper's Bazaar 107.8 102.0 497.1 4394 68,145 64,510 314,115 277,673 
Mademoiselle . 106.5 114.2 393.0 392.2 45,730 49,089 168,743 168,334 
Vogue .... 170.3 158.1 733.6 650.6 107,606 99,828 463,575 411,002 
Total Group 597.9 575.8 2,370.2 2,221 313,017 299,908 1,266,717 1,131,533 
Movie-Romance-Radio 
Dell Modern Group ........ 28.9 32.4 a 1006 12,357 13, 39,583 45,033 
=D-Modern Romances . 39.4 45.2 133.7 142.4 16,889 19,385 57,321 61,009 
=D-Modern Screen .. 39.5 47.0 127.9 140.0 16,930 20,141 54.817 60,016 
2=D-Screen Stories 33.6 419 115.0 127.9 14,393 17,973 49,253 54,835 
Fawcett Women's Group 24.7 26.6 89.5 94.5 10,601 11,420 441 40, 
Fawcett Screen Unit .... 49 6.1 20.5 23.4 2, 2,588 8,790 10,022 
=F-Motion Picture 30.4 33.1 112.9 120.1 13,072 14,188 48,491 51,522 
=F-Movie Story Magazine 30.2 32.6 1117 118.7 12,973 14,008 47,974 939 
=F-True Confessions ..... 40.5 48.5 147.5 162.4 17,383 20,785 3,348 69,649 
Hillman Women's Group . 13.2 12.3 48.1 52.8 638 5,303 20,747 22,750 
Hillman Movie Group ... 42 6.9 20.6 26.2 1,788 2.925 8,848 11,226 
Ideal Women's Group 16.9 12.9 59.6 53.2 7,240 5,549 25,608 22,911 
Ideal Movie Group 47 8.0 22.1 26.9 2,036 3,464 9,602 1,576 
Ideal Romance Group 7.2 5.9 35.3 33.2 3,112 2.537 15,197 14,226 
I-Personal Romances 17 48 5.2 16.4 708 2,057 211 039 
Screeniand Unit .. 29.5 19.7 102.7 78.8 12,693 8.445 44,136 33,817 
"Secrets Romance Group 
=9S-Revealing Romances 14.6 —_— 51.4 — 6,243 —_— 22,027 —_— 
S-Secrets . 20.7 20.1 B44 78.9 8.889 8,629 %,241 33,835 
True Story Women's Group 24.4 24.7 90.1 88.2 10,447 10,593 t } 
=T-Photoplay 42.6 469 144.2 1513 18,282 20,115 61,823 64,918 
=T-Radio & Television Mirror 27.3 28.5 102.3 104.6 11,703 12,244 43,833 aa 
=T-True Experiences .... 28.3 29.8 106.1 1119 12,128 12,808 45,510 48,019 
=T-True Love Stories 29.7 29.2 108.5 107.8 12,729 545 46,537 
=T-True Romance 30.2 0.5 114.2 120.6 954 13,096 48,976 51,751 
=T-True Story . 61.3 67.8 206.2 230.3 26,264 068 88, 725 
Total Group .. 181.0 180. 670.5 673.1 77,645 77,430 288.002 290,832 


=Not included in totals. §Changed from bi-monthly to monthly effective February 1951 issue; not published during 1950. 
NOTE: Figures for each publication in the Dell, Fawcett and True Story groups include all advertising carried by the groups 
as a whole PLUS additional advertising carried by each individual publication. 


Business 
{Business Week = 393,5 3549 1459.1 1.2549 165,133 148911 612,289 526,525 
Dun’s Review S71 468 1841 1664 23.964 19.629 77.175 69.774 
Forbes 37.2 32 1620 1394 15,625 12691 67.987 58.541 
Fortune 1335 1127 4180 377.55 84.372 71.258 264176 238.580 
Modern Inductry 940 854 3341 3199 57904 52514 205.744 96.951 
Nation's Business 3.6 8 9398 1255 1337 15.677 17.065 53,701 57,288 
Total Group 751.9 6698 26828 2.3918 362,675 322,068 1,281,072 1,147,659 


tFour issues in April 1951; five issues in April 1950. 


| Quality Comic Group 


April April 
1951 1950 
Youth 
*The American Gir! 13.9 112 
Boys’ Life 19.6 178 
*Child Life 31 10 
*Open Road 9.2 116 
Scholastic Magazines 24.1 25.2 
Total Group 69.9 66 & 
Outdoor & Sports 
*American Rifleman 45.2 47.1 
Field & Stream 82.6 92.4 
*Fur-Fish-Game 19.7 23.7 
Zt*Hunting & Fish ng 39.8 _ 
Outdoor Life 76.5 75.2 
Sports Afield 65.3 91.0 
Total Gr 289.3 329.4 


124,013 


oup ’ 9 
Not included in totals. ,Combined with Outdoorsman effective February 195] issue. 


Magazine Linage Trend. figures in thousonds 


‘gz American Comics Group 
(Total 2 Units) 
*"2Unit A 
‘2Unit B 

‘Archie Comics 

Fawcett Comics Group 

Harvey Comics Group 

Lev Gleason Publications 

'# Marvel Comics Group 
(Total 3 Units) .. 
Red Unit 
Blue Unit 
= Yellow Unit 

National Comics Group 
(Total 2 Units) 
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Standard Comics Group 


Total Group 414 
Not included in totals. ‘March-April issues combined 
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15,795 


"Unts A and B were combined during 1950. 


WEEKLIES 
1951 
APR. | 4905 
MAR. | 4334 
1950 
APR. RAZZ 
w BUSINESS 
1951 1951 
APR. apa.[363 | APR. 
MAR. mar.[ 344 ] MAR. 
1950 1950 
are. EEE are EEE Pay 300 
Science & Mechanics 
Mechanix Illustrated 711 80.4 15,925 66.685 
Popular Mechanics 142.2 152.9 31,850 124,509 
*Popular Scrence 122.4 M18 27,426 112,784 
Total Group 335.7 575.1 75,201 303,978 
Detective & Fiction 
Dell Men's Group 20.9 22.1 8.966 36,604 
2 §*Mactadden Men's Group 16.4 a 7,042 30,576 
*Popular Fiction Group 18.0 13.7 4,029 16,821 
*Thrilling Fiction Group 13.3 12.3 2.968 11,253 
Total Group 52.2 48.1 210. 15,963 15,320 64.678 
Not included in totals. §Group contained three magazines in April 1951; two magazines in April 1950. 
Farm 
Capper's Farmer 57.0 619 38,768 140.751 
Country Gentleman 108.3 118.8 73,689 273,987 
Farm Journal 1126 108.9 259 170,235 
tFarm & Ranch with Southern 
Agricu’turist . 45.8 487 31,139 115.811 
tProgressive Farmer 90.6 95.7 61,599 2%,379 
Successful Farming 119.1 124.2 53,593 141, 
Total Group . 533.4 558.2 307,047 1,118,221 
tSee note at end of linage tabulation. 
Magazine Sections (I) 
(Nationally distributed 
with Sunday newspapers) 
American Weekly 59.5 77.3 59,312 206.343 
Parade 48.1 47.5 408 140,279 
This Week Magazine 84.0 80.7 71,379 227 664 
| Total Group 191.6 205.5 171,566 574,286 
Magazine Sections (II) 
(All other magazine sections) 
First 3 Markets Group . 29.2 39.8 29,125 109,500 
N. Y. Herald Tribune- 
This Week 55.0 447 46 663 129,593 
WN. Y. Mirror Magazine 58.9 55.5 58.851 175,003 
New York Times Magazine 229.0 217.9 194,681 532,753 
Puck-the Comic Weekly 17.7 15.9 33,959 120.605 
Total Group 389.8 373.8 363,279 1,067,454 
All figures in the following groups were compiled by Advertising Age 
Comics Magazines 
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Canadian National Weekend Newspapers (Rotogravure Linage) 


La Patrie 64.6 53.9 
tla Presse 54.0 67.9 
tStandard 65.5 68.1 
tStar Weekly 80.4 89.1 

Total Group 264.5 279.0 
tFour issues in April 1951; five issues in April 1950. 
Canadian 
Canadian Home Journal 57.6 52.9 
{Canadian Homes & Gardens $7.5 38.1 
Chatelaine 52.7 47.3 
Mactean's 70.7 62.7 
t Mayfaw 57.8 54.3 
Reader's Digest 

English Edition 71.0 70.5 

French Edition 71.0 7L5 
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Advertising Age, May 21, 1951 


—————_ lia —— 
Aprit April dan.-April Jan.-April 
1951 1951 1950 
6,006 5,096 18,928 16,198 
6,192 4,988 20,368 667 
2,352 1,512 7,896 5,376 
3,822 1,456 14,014 2.812 
11,291 8,827 41,776 31,830 
3,276 — 10,374 —— 
3,230 850 9,602 2.718 
13,213 11,200 49,614 35,175 
2,308 6,623 1, 222 
8,827 8,827 . 31,830 
13,014 10.920 52,872 768 
6,417 2.690 21,008 9,004 
26,110 13,020 80.640 320 
39,830 26,950 129,57 103,180 
20, 11,690 64,610 5,640 
317,688 224,993 1,086,308 830,751 


‘British and New Zealand editions were not published in April 1950. ‘The 1950 figures tor 


when these three editions were incur- 


Progressive Farmer and Farm & Ranch-Southern Agriculturist 
this ratio is the circulation of the particular edition 


if a page advertisement appears in an 


— ——— Pages ——__—_____—. —— ——Hti ——_—_—— Pages _——_____—_—. 
April Aprit Jan.-Aprit Jan.-April April April dan.-April Jan.-April April April Jan-April Jan.-April 
951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 195. 1 1951 1950 1951 1950 
Revue Moderne 55.0 31.1 106.4 91.9 23,796 21,175 72,352 62,457 
Revue Populaire, La 416 635407. 989 29,091 2874682215 9.194) fama (Swiss)... =a ee ee Oe 
Samedi 37.2 33.4 132.6 118.0 26,059 23,386 92, 82,55 Japanese ive 14.0 9.0 47.0 32.0 
Saturday Might 94.0 93.9 324.6 346.5 63,893 63,821 220,699 235,633 Japanese 21.0 £0 77.0 16.0 
§Time-Canadian 175.5 119.5 530.9 351.3 73,710 * 50,190 222,950 147, Mexican 655 485 233.0 175.0 
Total Group 821.6 730.6 25984 23015 443,886 395.919 1,415,693 1,259,527 'New Zeal 18.0 ee 57.0 —_ 
{Smatier page size (672 lines) in 1950. SFive issues in April 1951; four issues in April 1950. Norwegian 19.0 5.0 56.5 16.0 
Portug 75.5 64.0 283.5 1.0 
Foreign South African .... 520 37.0 1760 1410 
Southern Hemisphere 48.5 48.5 159.5 175.0 
Life International 35.0 20.4 160.1 91.3 23,800 13,855 108,800 62,050 Spanish (Argentine) 72.0 60.5 1.0 224.5 
Newsweek. European 39.2 313 116.0 112.3 .450 13,160 48,718 47,176 Swedish . 34.5 145 113.0 48.5 
pao ng Shoe 80.8 54.0 282.2 214.7 33,930 22,680 118,490 90.160 ‘Time-Atlantic 62.2 31.0 192.1 130.7 
eader's Diges ‘Time-Latin American . . 308.4 245.7 
—— 8 26.0 ie 10L0 by 4 4,732 2388 18,382 ‘Time-Pacific .... 4 s 153.8 108.3 
2 Brite e | _—_—_ \ —_— y —_—_ 5 => 
Caribbean 605 485 2465 175.0 14.651 8,827 44.863 31,830 Total Group . 1,246.0 892.3 42216 3,278.0 
Dan.sh 215 9.0 58.5 27.0 3,655 1,530 9,942 4,588 
Finnish 8.0 8.0 22.0 19.0 1,488 1,488 4,030 3,477 Not included in totals. 
French (Belgium) 58.0 42.0 196.0 150.0 10.150 7,350 34,300 .250 Caribbean, Mexican and Southern Hemisphere editions are prior to the Spanish-split, 
French (Intercontinental) 38.0 34.0 120.0 118.0 6.6! 5,950 21,000 20,650 porated in Spanish 22. "Started publication with March 1950 issue. ‘Five issues in April 1951; four issues in April 1950. 
French (Paris) 66.0 58.0 232.0 194.0 11,550 10,150 40,600 33,950 NOTE: All sectional advertising of Family Circle, Woman's Day, 
French (Provincial) 66.0 66.0 224.0 210.0 11,550 11,550 39,200 36,750 is reduced by application of a ratio figure to each advertisement; 
French (Swiss) 30.0 30.0 104.0 94. 5,250 5.250 18,200 450 carrying the advertisement to the total circulation of the magazine. For example, 
German (Germany) 31.0 29.0 100.0 105.0 5,642 5,278 18,200 19,110 | edition representing 15% of the total circulation of the mayazine, it is counted in the totals as .15 pages. 


Tele-Que Adds Two Stations 

Stations KRON-TV, San Fran- 
cisco, and KTTV, Los Angeles, 
have signed for Tele-Que, Coffin, 
Cooper & Clay’s monthly television 
audience rating and analysis serv- 
ice. The company now serves sev- 
en of the ten Los Angeles and San 
Francisco stations. 


Douglas Aircraft on KECA-TV 


Employment opportunities and 
institutional advertising are being 
featured on Douglas Aircraft Co.’s 
new Sunday feature film series 
over Los Angeles Station KECA- 
TV (11:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m.). 
Charles Stahl, Los Angeles agen- 
cy, placed the 13-week contract. 


Appoints French Agency 

The Missouri State Division of 
Resources and Development, Jef- 
ferson City, Mo., has appointed 
Oakleigh R. French & Associates, 
St. Louis, to handle advertising on 
recreational travel and industrial 
plant location. Newspapers and 
magazines will be used. 


Pre Ko 


Exclusive of the Rock Island Arsenal, 


HIGHER and HIGHER 
Goes Quad-Cities’ Industrial Employment 


employment in Quad-City 


manufacturing industries has passed 1943's previous high by 5,067. 
industrial employment now totals 53,156. 


Quad-Cities is the home of 233,012 people . . . over 300 manvu- 
facturing firms. From this great Industrial Hub of the Midwest originate 
the payrolls which boost sales curves to the top of the chart. 


The Argus and Dispatch newspapers are the only daily newspapers 


which can assure you of complete coverage in Rock Island — Moline 
— East Moline — the major portion of the Quad-Cities. 


WHBF is the influential home-town station with the coverage and 
the impact to deliver sales at a profit in this big, unified market. 


he new 


where 57% of Quad-Cities population 


that cover the tation | side 
NAT. REPS. THE ALLEN KLAPP CO. 
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NAT. 


REPS. AVERY KNODEL, INC. 


| These point of sale tests clearly 


Newspaper Medium Gets Unusual Support; 
NBC’s Neubert Urges Retailers to Use It 


COLLEGE Park, Mp., May 16— 
Praise for newspapers as a retail 
advertising medium came this 
week from an unexpected source— 
a radio man. 

“The retail advertiser who 
doesn’t use both media (radio and 
newspapers) is missing his oppor- 
tunity to thoroughly develop his 
entire potential market,” H. Nor- 
man Neubert, merchandising man- 
ager of the owned and operated 
stations division, National Broad- 
casting Co. said. He made the 
statement at the merchandising 
and management conference of the 
University of Maryland here. 

After citing specific examples 
of media comparisons made by 
Advertising Research Bureau Inc. 
of Seattle, Mr. Neubert continued: 

“Obviously I am not advocating 
that any store give up newspaper 


advertising to go on the radio. I) 


have spent 15 years in retail ad- 
vertising and promotion and know 
how effective and dependable the 
newspaper is as a retail advertising 
medium. But it is equally clear 
to me that there are two separate 
markets in any store’s trading area 
—the radio market and the news- 
paper market. 


es “You will note that in the ARBI 
studies (case histories in several 
stores) 55 out of every 100 
customers were drawn 
store by advertising. Twenty-five 
of these 55 were attracted by radio, 
22 by newspapers and only eight 
were influenced by both media. 
That would indicate that, with 
only eight customers reached by 
both media, there is comparatively 
little overlap between the store's 
radio and newspaper markets. 
“The retail advertiser who 
doesn’t use both media is missing 
his opportunity to thoroughly de- 
velop his entire potential market. 


indicate that a large number of 
people are not influenced by news- 
paper advertising and that their 
business can be profitably de- 
veloped through the intelligent use 
of radio. They would also seem 


than ever before; the sale of radio 
sets is high, and there are more 
radio homes than at any other 
time. 

The resolution urged New Jersey 
stations to study their rate struc- 
tures with an eye to increasing 
rates. 


@ Declaring that radio has to go 
back to the fundamentals of sell- 
ing itself as an effective advertis- 
ing medium, Mr. Ryan told the 
representatives of New Jersey’s 
23 commercial radio stations that 
unless they resist the rate cut 
movement, “you can throw your 
rate cards out the window.” Far 
from being radio’s superior as an 
advertising medium, TV is still 
unable to do an effective mass 
selling job and is getting more ex- 
pensive, he declared. 

Mr. Ryan advised the broad- 
casters to formulate their rates on 
the basis of overhead, increased 
population and ownership of radio 
sets, as well as the local TV im- 
pact. If not, he predicted, radio 
will soon be faced with demands 
to cut spot and local rates. 


@ The former manager of KFI in 
Los Angeles said Broadcast Ad- 
vertising Bureau seeks to develop 
“tremendous documentary evi- 
dence” of radio’s superior selling 


into the | power. 


Mr. Ryan declared that BAB 
hopes to muster $1,000,000 in funds 
and other support to make a study 
of radio’s cumulative audience, 
similar to magazine studies by 
Life. 

In West Coast surveys of Ad- 
vertising Research Bureau Inc., he 
commented, radio has consistently 
topped newspapers and TV as a 
selling force. 

“We have forgotten to analyze, 
evaluate and sell the medium of 
radio as such,” Mr. Ryan declared, 
“because we have been too busy 
competing among ourselves.” 

He attributed newspapers’ com- 
mercial success to the fact that 
“they have told more people, more 
times—with intelligence and force 


to indicate that a retail advertiser 
who is relying solely on radio 
might not be realizing the full 
potential of his market.” 


NO NEED TO CUT RATES, 
RYAN TELLS AM GROUP 

ATLANTIC City, May 15—There 
is no reasonable basis for the de- 
mands that national radio adver- 
tising rates be cut, and the move 
should be resisted at the network 
and local levels, or the radio indus- 
try will find itseif floating in thin’ 
air. 

That was the message hammered 
home by William B. Ryan, presi- 
dent of Broadcast Advertising Bu- 
reau, before the spring meeting!) 
here May 10-11 of the New Jersey | 
Broadcasters’ Assn. 

Later, the association went on 
record endorsing increases in radio 
advertising rates. A unanimously 
adopted resolution stressed four 
points: Operating costs of New 
Jersey stations are at an alltime 
high; stations have more listeners 


—that newspapers were the best 
advertising medium.” 


Hadfield to Mayer-O’Brien 
John R. Hadfield, formerly pub- 


| licity director for the candy council 
of 


the National Confectioners’ 
Assn., has joined Howard G. Mayer 
& Dale O’Brien Co., Chicago public 
relations concern, as an account 


executive. 
ranhic 
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PAINSTAKING CRAFTSMANSHIP 
FIDELITY OF REPRODUCTION 
PERSONALIZED SERVICE 


679 N. WELLS S$T., CHICAGO ro tke. 
Whitehall 4-3450.1.2 
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QUEEN OF THE GRAIN—The happy gent 
is Norman Anderson, sales and advertis- 
ing manager for Minute Rice. And he's 
happy becouse he is crowning Jacquelyn 
Hoffpavir, who hails from Loke Charles, 
le., queen of National Rice Week. 


New Petry Brochure 
Stresses Potency of 
Women’s TV Shows 


New York, May 17—Edward 
Petry & Co., radio-TV station rep- 
resentative, has prepared a bro- 
chure designed to convince adver- 
tisers of the sales potency of 
women’s television programs. 

Setting the stage for the presen- 
tation is a series of statistics show- 
ing how women control the fam- 
ily purse strings in the U.S. The 
marketing division of Hearst Mag- 
azines is quoted on percentage 
breakdowns on Mrs. America’s in- 
fluence on sales. The “percentage 
of total sales finally influenced 
by women” ranges from 61% for 
men’s hats to 98% for rugs and 
soaps. 

To attract this market Petry 
recommends television programs 
“planned, produced and emceed by 
women [who] talk the house- 
wife’s language [and] are fully 
compatible with her psychology.” 
Among the advantages claimed for 
such local programs are personal 
endorsements and demonstrations 
of the product by “a big name in 
the community.” 

Peiry predicts confidently that 
participations on most of these 
programs—those available on Pe- 
try stations are listed—will be sold 
out by fall. 


Union Carbide Sets Summer 
Vinylite Plastic Campaign 

Bakelite Co., a division of Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corp., has 
scheduled six color pages and half- 
pages in four magazines for beach 
and backyard inflatable items 
made of Vinylite brand plastic. 
Pages are scheduled for The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, June 9 and 
June 16, half-pages in July issues 
of Today’s Woman and Better 
Homes & Gardens, and June and 
July insertions in Holiday. 

Ads which feature Vinylite 
plastic products made by six man- 


ufacturers are being supplemented | 


by a merchandising program 
aimed at 7,000 toy and sporting 
goods buyers. J. M. Mathes Inc., 
New York, is the Bakelite agency. 
Leonard Connor has been pro- 
moted by Bakelite to retail sales 
promotion manager. 


Melnor Metal Names Smallen 

Melnor Metal Products Co. has 
appointed Paul Smallen Advertis- 
ing, New York, to handle its di- 
rect mail and business paper cam- 
paigns. 


Factor Appoints Myers 

Farlan Myers, formerly televi- 
sion director of Platt-Forbes Inc., 
New York, has joined Ted H. 
Factor Agency, Los Angeles, in the 
same capacity. 


Institute Formed 
to Promote Charm 
Among Americans 


New York, May 15—The award 
| business has added a new member. 
| Charm Institute has been formed 
| here “to promote charm and gra- 

cious living” and “to reward and 
promote those personalities or 
products which typify and help to 
promote more charm in everyday 
living.” 

The group, whose executive di- 
rector is Jay Sheppard, is main- 
tained by fashion and home fur- 
nishing consultants who hope to 
| help teach Americans how to live 
| Seactousty within an average 
budget. 

“Price does not preclude charm,” 
| Mr. Sheppard said. “Charm Insti- 
| tute will emphasize through its an- 


| nual awards American fashions 


| 
| 


and accessories which best ex- 
emplify charm and graciousness in 
design and style.” 

All of which indicates more ad 
copy next year will feature award 
citations. 


Summer Shortage Seen for 
Some Wastepaper Grades 

A shortage in some grades of 
wastepaper seems likely this sum- 
mer, according to the eastern con- 
servation committee of the Waste- 
paper Consuming Industries, New 
York. The committee said eastern 
mills consumed more wastepaper 
in April than in any preceding 
April since the end of the war. 

Paperboard mills consume some- 
thing like 80% of all wastepaper 
marketed. U. S. paperboard pro- 
duction in April was 1,006,992 
tons as against 824,397 tons in 
April, 1950. Last month’s new or- 
ders for paperboard amounted to 
956,085 tons as against 809,870 tons 
in April, 1950. The board mills 
started May with a backlog of or- 


ders for 646,878 tons. While east- 
ern mills were able to put away a 
few thousand tons of the news 
grades of wastepaper last month, 
ef total inventory gain “was 
nil.” 


Peter Hilton Joins YPO 


Peter Hilton, 38, president of 
Hilton & Riggio, New York, has 
been elected to the Young Presi- 
dents Organization, a group whose 
members became heads of corpora- 
tions before reaching the age of 
39. Mr. Hilton is the third adver- 
tising agency president to join the 
YPO. The others are Marion Har- 
per Jr. of McCann-Erickson, and 
L. W. Frohlich of L. W. Frohlich 
& Co. 


WTOP.-TV Increases Rates 
WTOP-TV, Washington, has in- 
creased its Class A hourly rate 
from $450 to $550, effective May 
15. Other classifications of time 
on the CBS station have been 
raised a corresponding amount. 


Durkee Signs Buster Keaton 
Durkee Famous Foods division 
of Glidden Co., Cleveland, will 
sponsor a new filmed “Buster 
Keaton Show” on Station KTTV, 
Los Angeles, and KRON-TV, San 
Francisco. The show is produced 
by Consolidated Television Pro- 
ductions Inc., Hollywood. 


Spree in South 
The farmer in the South has a 
daughter (and a wife), and money 
to spend for all good things of 
life. The short-cut to his pocket- 
book is SOUTHERN FARMER, 
lowest rate-per-thousand of all 
farm publications in America. 
Success stories and facts, all 
for you, if you send letterhead. 
SOUTHERN FARME 


737 MH. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 44, HLL. 


| 


ADMAN JONES: Well, son. I'll show you. Here 
are two catalogs. Which one do you want to read ? 


JONES, JR. The one with the pretty cover! 


ADMAN JONES: Right! This catalog looks 
exciting! Makes you want to read it. That's what a 
“stopper” is. 


' Even a child can understand it. It’s as simple as ABC. 
The advertising message that gets readership is the one 


that Jooks interesting . . . and important. 
Bright, durable Hammermill Cover makes your pros- 


pect want to read your sales catalogs —adds the vital 
punch and long life that keep them working for you 
months after you send them out. 


| 


| 


— 


~- said 


2 ee 
COVER “ot 


: ! 
BY THE MAKERS OF HAMMERMILL BOND ; Pon 


pen it dion, ae 


You can depend on Hammermill Cover because it is 
backed by the “Hammermill” name and accepted by 
thousands of exacting buyers of business printing. There 
are four distinctive finishes, eleven attention - winning 


colors and a bright white. 


foc ------------- 


Hammermill Paper Company 


1459 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pennsylvania 


Please send me— FREE —the up-to-date sample book of 


Hammermill Cover. 


Please attach to, or write or 


vour business letterhead 
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Mayers Page on ‘The Voice’ 
Had Hoped tor Impact 


he Editor’ My deep appreci- 


tor or your grand ecitoriai on 
‘e nee of America situation 

‘ou out your finger right on the 
srobiem in your reference to pique 
n ngressional circles. | am sure 


hat was back of the appropria- 
uuts and [ am 


lite 
tor 

oroug! aired 

Neeriless to say, the impact 

16 age n 4. OVERTISING AGe 
proved to be as extensive as | had 
wooed 


Henry Mavers 
he Mayers Coa 


President T 
Los Angeles 


ro SIGNS OF LONG LIFE 

| POR QURUTITY BUYERS 

|) | | THE ARTHRAFT” SIGH CO. 
} een 


eat 
8 Tee 


All film produc- 


‘Television Pilm Producti 


situation regarding 


and selling experience which 


ike to lower the mike boom 
yn Lee for this slur on the 


if small film companies to do a 
fine job and would like to relate 
ny experience Doth with large and 
small studios 

During 14 years as an agenc: 
and free lance producer-writer 
for radio-TV, I found the high cost 
wf making quality TV films gen- 
erally outrageous, unnecessary— 
and, more important—porohibitive 
to the budgets of the advertisers | 
serviced. One top company wanted 
$14,000 for some TV spots that 
we produced elsewhere for $2,500' 
By a small producer 

So, associating nyseif with some 
Hollywood motion picture people 
we opened Academy Film Produc- 
tions Inc. in Chicago last June 
specializing in creating and pro- 
fucing TV We felt that by 
combining the creativeness of peo- 
ple who knew booth the film and 
the agency business and could 


ook at and pian a TV spot from 
the agency's anda client's view- 
point). we could produce films at 


a realistic price that w*« a stil. 
provide the artistry and selling ex- 


perience that Lee Randon suggest: 


Pien seen” 


In few other markets can you obtain 


FLORIDA IS ONE OF AMERICA’S BIG, IMPORTANT, FASTEST- 


such coverage as that given you in the 
territory of Florida's three big morning 
newspapers. 80.47°,, of Florida's total retail 
sales, 80°, of the general merchandise 
sales, 81.13°, of food sales, 80°, of drug 
sales, and 81.1°, of furniture sales- 


even 80°, of the effective buying income! 


FLORIDA TIMES-UNION 


Jacksonville . national Representative . Reynolds - Fitzgerald, inc. 


Ratoni Representatwe - Sawyer -Ferguson-Wather Company 


MIAMI 


National Representative - Story, Brooks & Finley, inc. A. $. Grant, Atlanta 


sole property of larger stu- 


That we have proved our pre- 
mise can be sy a glance 
at the March, Ross Reports 
m TV commercials. Of the four TV 
film producers listed in the Chi- 
‘ago area, three are “big” studios 
and one is Academy Film Produc- 
tions Inc. Checking the list of TV 
film credits. we find each of the 
sig companies listing two-three TV 
films and Academy listing ten 
films on the air 

Bernargp Howaap 

President and Director of Pro- 

duction, Academy Fiim Pro- 

juctions Inc.. Chicago 


Has Some Hard Words tor 
Newspaper Ad Censors 

To the Editor: From the recent 
Four A’s meeting there arises a 


plaintive wail about the disinterest 
m the part of many advertiser 
and agencies in policing their copy 
to avoid untruths. Yes, it’s just 


another im a long series of s0- 
led. uplift attempts which give 
realistic advertising men 4 
in the peivis 

Tou seldom find these attempt 
gmong the young, ambitious, “on- 


their-way-up” advertisers. agen- 


“ies amd people. You usually find 
the crusader’s Sanmmer carriec 5} 
2) either those men who have 
made their mark and thelr mone\ 
and can now relax and ask ot 


not to play the game so hard, or 
b) companies which e either 
$9 Monopolizead their wr 
ttherwise arrived at a state of 
-ompetitive and economic well- 
being that they, too, can fill their 


te noth- 


ads with sweet wind, px« 
ings, and “we’re-here-to-trade-if- 

pu-care-to-see-us-thank-you”™ 
phrases 

Another phase of the “Onward 
and Upward” crusade that $gus 
realistic acvertising peopie 
continual calling out of th 
dogs to snar! at advertis 
for “distorting the truth 
mly the BBB (whose h 
actually toothless but we find 


vague censorial powers given oO 


the advertising managers of the 
local newspapers. Of this 
latter tribe's moral im L 
sardly visible in periods of thin 
issues and low revenue—the 
scramble and fight like h 
ess. with no holds 
S *a¢ 


when issues are fa 
treasury is big with revenu 
suddenly develop a soc 
0k coldly do 
long red noses (lately turned 
at any and all copy tha 
io something for people an 
fast and well. They begin 
apart the headlines and 
and probe with a sha 
among the subheads 
copy, frowning at each exclama- 
tion point, and shaking each adjec- 
tive to see what falls out 

And all the while, what is per- 
haps one of the scandals of our 
times goes merrily onward: name- 
ly. the gross and monstrous un- 


science anda 


truthfulness of the news side of 
re daily paper. Excepting the 
sports page and the comics section 
the average daily newspaper menu 
contains anywhere from 50% tc 
75% hokum, balderdash, inaccu- 
racy, untruth, planned misstate- 
ment, intentionally misleading in- 
formation, hunch, guess, paddec 
propaganda and ill-founded opin- 
ion 

Take for example this typical 
human interest” type of news 
item, appearing im a recent issue 
of the Detroit Free Press. which 
is probably no more inept a news- 
paper than many others in Ameri- 
ca today: 
Woman Junks Wash Machine to Sav 
Dog's Tail 

Philadeiphia (AP Mrs. James Brown 
faced this dilemma To save her automatic 
washing machine or her dog's tail. She 
anhesitating! y hose the dog's tail and 
ordered her washing machine to be 
mutilated. 

Mrs. Brown's black springer spaniel 
Jud wagged her tail too far while she 
was watching the washing chores. Her 
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aul disappeared into the machine's motor 

Mrs. Brown turned off the motor and 
ummoned oelicemen. They gave her 
he choice: Cut off Judy's tail or cut the 
washing machine belt. The lady of the 
nouse finished her washing by hand. 

Leok at that headline again: 
“Woman Junks Wash Machine to 
Save Dog’s Tail.” And the first 
oaragraph: “machine to be muti- 
ated.” Doesn’t that impiy that the 
machine was wrecked to save the 
mutt’s appendage’ But what are 
the facts? She cut the fan belt (re- 
tail list price $2.25) to save the 
tail. Junks’ Mutilates? No adman 
would take such liberties with the 
truth! 

True, this is just a simple little 
story about a simple little dog. But 
t illustrates what you can observe 
mm every page—<carelessness with 
the facts. distortion of the truth 
te be 3en Sa tlonai—to mame the 
minor sins of the Fourth Estate 
Worse, far worse. are the thou- 
sands and thousands of words filed 


lally whicn are outright untruth- 


ful propaganda for vested inter- 


ests. m 


tatements, inaccuracies, 
and exaggerations. But these are 
the people who Oarrei-stave an 
advertiser for his soap 
makes cloth 
gives the worid’s cleanest wash. If 
the Four A's really wants to use its 
time to good advantage I here and 
| launch a re- 
earch study to determine the ac- 
‘uracy of this statement I here- 


now recommend 


THERE [IS MORE TRUTH (IN THE 
ERAGE PAGE OF ADVERTISEMENTS 


THAN (IN THE AVERAGE PAGE OF 
“NEWS” AND £ 

Yes, let this 
hnatchet-wieldin rr Nation 


ising 


he f 
ance. Let the Four A’s go to work 
m valuable studies of market 


QUESTION 
ABOUT 


The mch QUAD-CITY marker 
Davenporr, lowa, Rock Island, 


sales! 


i Survey 
ot Buying Power figures reveal 
toral retail sales of $223,530,000 


and 


) Moi:ne and East Moi:ne, [lino 


remember Davenport 
has an average effective buying 


imcome per family of $5,947 


PUNCTUATE YOUR SALES 
IN THIS 
RICH QUAD-CITY MARKET 
BY USING 


Sic Daren? 
Mew ypupe?s 


The Only Newspapers with Home- 
Delivered Circulation om both the 
lowa and Illnors sides of the umport- 
ant Quad-City marker 


THE DEMOCRAT & LEADER 
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4 Has an Argument for Randon 
‘ on Question of TV Cast 
eee =O the Editor: 
Hag’ ers should erect a2 monument t 
: Lee Randon for his manual of 
wn : 
Ci 
G 4A. April 30). It's just what the ; 
: film producer has been looking 
a” for to clarify for agency people a 
sroducing TV film commercials j 
There are few people more quali- 
ied than Lee to write such an arti- ” . . 
‘ ‘le 
¥ However, I do want to take issue 
if with several of Lee’s statements 
Primart with Lee's suggestion 
, that it’s quite all right to pay twice 
| movie studio rather than go to "the ee 
little guy who's new in the busi- SC 
: ee ness because the big outfits not 
f — A ‘ 
mi nave more an adequate 
- equipment, but also the extra art- 
¢ sry eee 
makes the difference between a 
‘ mediocre film and a good selling F 
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trends, new selling opportunities 
for the advertiser, population data, 
etc., and stop wasting their time 


playing cops-and-robbers. Let the | 


BBB get after the real cases of un- 
fair business practices—the rent 
gougers, rackets preying on serv~ 
icemen, weighted meat scales, 
service overcharges, swindles and 


con games. And let the newspaper | 


advertising managers look for 


proper targets elsewhere instead | 


of being seized with moral stric- 
tures every time an advertiser uses 
big type and sounds a big, juicy 
promise. 

Yes, let them put their own 
house in order before they tackle 
the people who pay their freight, 


the ad men. As long as newspaper | 
men can claim a “Woman Junks| 


Wash Machine to Save Dog’s Tail” 
they haven't much of a beef 
against the adman who claims his 
client’s product gives the best 
smoke, shave, wash, shoe-shine or 
what have you. 
ANNOYED READER, 
Detroit, Mich. 

This reader has a new—al- 
though it seems to us dubious— 
angle. What do other readers 
think? 

2 e 7 

Says Nation Needs Help 
Along Idealism Path 

To the Editor: My sincerest con- 
gratulations are yours for the 
splendid editorial appearing in the 
April 30 issue of ApveRTISING AGE, 
entitled, “On a Note of Idealism.” 


Certainly, there is nothing to be! 
ashamed of when it comes to one’s | 


leading a good, decent life, for I 
believe it is agreed upon by all 
thinking people that the causes of 
all our economic problems today 
are the result of men drifting away 
from good morals and choosing to 
do what is wrong rather than what 
is right. 

It was my good pleasure not so 
long ago to attend a meeting in 
Washington, D. C., along with 


| other members of the National 
| Sales Executives Clubs, and I do 
not mind telling you it was most 
gratifying when Mr. A. A. Hood, 
chairman of the board, opened the 
meeting with prayer. Recently, at 
|a similar meeting which was held 
|at Cincinnati, Mr. Hood also 
| opened our meeting with prayer. 
Please continue similar expres- 
sions in your editorials for our na- 
tion certainly needs this type of 
encouragement from our press. 
C. C. PLUMBACK, 
Director of Merchandising, 
American Steel & Wire Co. | 
and Secretary, Sales Execu- | 
tives’ Club of Cleveland. } 


Four A's President Agrees 
with ‘Idealism’ Editorial 


To the Editor: Even before I 
write I have already heard favor- 
able comment about your editorial, 
“On a Note of Idealism.” I set it 
aside to compliment you on it. 

I think it is very true and fine 
observation. I think you're adding 
to the stature of ApverTiIstInc AcE 
by this sort of editorial. More pow- 
er to you! 


Freperic R. GAMBLE, 


President, American Assn. of 
Advertising Agencies, New 
York. 


. - _ 
Revives an Old Art 


To the Editor: Please announce 
| in your columns that our goose 
quills are available to people who 
work in the art field. 

For decades geese have been so 
few that their quills were virtually 
unknown to the profession. I am 
bringing them back and those who 
are using them say that this an- 
cient tool is superior to anything 
presently on the market. 

I am enclosing herewith some 
literature that will better explain 
the quill than anything I can say 
in a letter. 
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HOW IT'S DONE—The illustration and text here, prepared by Ralph Douglas, pro- 
fessor of art at the University of New Mexico, describe the steps in preporing o 
quill for drawing and writing. 


I am Illinois '22, College of Agri- 
culture, and the only one in the 
U.S. engaged in goose quills for 
art and calligraphy. 

Lewis GLASER, 
New Haven, Conn. 


. . - 
Rights Record on Number, 
Cost of Union Publications 

To the Editor: The article on 


Employe Communications, by Rob- 


ert Newcomb and Marg Sammons, 
in your April 30 issue, might be 
confusing to some of your readers. 

This series of articles has dealt 
mainly with house organs, and the 
comments on communications for 
union members implies that the 
expenditures go for union publi- 
cations. The conclusion drawn is 
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that unions spend a great deal 
more per member for publications 
than do the employers. This is far 
from the truth. There are about 
700 union publications in the coun- 
try, including two-page sheets 
published by locals. 

The cost per member for these 
publications would run far less 
than 5¢ per copy. There are only 
four or five unions in the country 
that spend as much as 10¢ per 
member for each copy of their 
publications. In comparison there 
are probably 6,000 house organs in 
the country and the quality of 
those publications is plain enough 
evidence that their cost is consid- 
erably more than 5¢ per copy. 

This is a valuable series of arti- 
cles and I thought the authors 
might want to correct their mis- 
leading statements. 

E. A. Moore, 

Managing Editor, Amalga- 

mated Meat Cutters and 

Butcher Workmen of North 

America, Chicago. 


To Reprint ‘Salesense’ 
To the Editor: On the cover of 
the April 30 issue (feature sec- 
tion), appeared an article by James 
D. Woolf entitled “It Isn't Size 
That Puts Pull in Advertising.” 

Do you have this in reprint form 
and if so, what is the price per 
1,000 copies? If not, could we pub- 
lish it with due credit line to you? 
| E. J. Benson, 
Vice-President, Kennedy Sin- { 
clair Inc., New York. 


SiMPSON-REILLY, LTD 
Publishers Representatives 
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*AND YOU'LL HAVE A RICH MARKET 


RIGHT IN YOUR LAP TOO.... 


WHEN YOU BUY THE 


TREMENDOUS PURCHASING 
POWER OF KEYSTONE’S 
SMALL TOWN & RURAL MARKETS! 


eRe. 


RIGHT IN YOUR LAPI* 


Leading National, bive chip advertisers are discovering every 
day that KEYSTONE’S affiliated stations produce results when 
you want to reach the high purchasing power of the small town 
and rural markets! And, according to BMB studies, these small 
home town stations produce the highest listener-loyalty. 


The Keystone Broadcasting System has more than 400 Stations 
ready to take you into this tremendous market . . . RIGHT NOW! 
And there's not a single KBS station located in a TV-station city 


. .. KBS is beyond effective TV! 


Write today for information on the only established 
and growing Transcription Network . . 
order only buys an attractive and productive package! 


KEYSTONE sroapeastine system, ine. 


580 Fifth Ave.. New York, N.Y. - 
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SOUP SAMPLERS Cooking up plons for the 1951 Newspoper Food Editors’ Confer- 

ence are committee member: of the Chicoge chopter of Americon Assn. of Newspoper 

Representatives. Left to right: Chorles Buddle, J. P. McKinney & Son; Joe Guenther, 

Branhom Co, Ken Dennett, O' Moro & Ormsbee; Joke Sowyer, Sowyer-Ferguson- 

Walker, and Wad Doniels, Scripps Howord Newspopers. The conference will be held 
at the Drake Hotel in Chicago, Oct. 7-12 


AT McCALL OPENING-When McColl’s Magazine opened a new office in the 

Terrace Plaza Bidg., Cincinnati, May 9, local admen were invited to help initiate 

the venture. In this group are A. N. Halverstedt, manager, radio and media de- 

partments, Procter & Gamble Co.; Otis Ll. Wiese, editor and publisher, McCall's; 

Joseph Beech, brand supervisor, P&G; and William B. Corr, McCall's vice-president 

and advertising director. Head of the new office is Albert N. Butler, who has been 
in McCall's Chicago office since 1926. 
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An advertising program 
that meets today’s tougher competition 


The Chicago Tribune 
Consumer-Franehise Plan 


: 
| 
| 


FACTORY SALES plans today 
require increased attention to 
selling at the retail level. 
Promises of profit on a brand 
are meaningless to a retailer 
unless realized by actual sales. 

Faced with his own need 
for turnover and profit, the 
retailer is cutting down 
brands per product classifi- 
cation and turning more to 
self-service. He has little time 
for shelf-warmers or personal 
selling. 

What the retailer stocks is 
primarily what the consumer 
wants. Advertising designed 
to influence the retailer today 
means the kind of advertising 
that delivers the consumer to 


the store with a pre-sold 
brand preference. 

The Chicago Tribune has 
worked out a sound procedure 
by which you can take ad- 
vantage of the situation at 
the critical retail level. It is 
based on a first hand knowl- 
edge of Chicago. Proved 
here, it can be used in other 
markets. 

Because it is integrated 
with retail thinking and prac- 
tice, the Tribune plan gets 
quick support from retailers. 
Because it develops a definite 
consumer franchise for a 
brand, measurable as an 
important percentage of the 
buying by consumers, it earns 


larger inventories and better 
store display. 

If you want a higher vol- 
ume of sales, here is the way 
to get it. If you want to get a 
greater share of the business 
out, you can use this plan. 
Whether you sell package 
goods or big units, you can 
employ it to start a chain re- 
action of response and en- 
thusiasm that will put you 
in a stronger market position. 

A Tribune representative 
will be glad to tell you how 
you can apply this consumer- 
franchise plan in your busi- 
ness. Ask him to call. Do it 
now while the matter is fresh 
in your mind. 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


Chicago New York City Detroit San Francisco 
A.W. Dreier E.P.Struhsacker WE. Bates Fitzpatnck & Chamberlin 
1333 Tribune Tower 220 E. 42nd S: Penobscot Bidg. 155 Montgomery St. 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE REPRESENTATIVES 


Los Angeles 
Fitzpatnck & Chamberha 
1127 Wilshire Bivd 
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for management consideration— 


of latest ideas a 
work today 
invaluable aid to your company 


ing into a package that will 


consuniers 


Apphance. distributors, dealers 


Availability can be 


This Advertising Manager May Be 
Just the Man Your Company Needs to 


GET MORE SELL OUT OF YOUR INVESTMENT 
IN ADVERTISING AND PROMOTION 


To get more mileage out of 1951 advertising dollars, the advertiser will 
have to sharpen all his advertising tools to a razor edge, keep abreast 
nd developments, know what works and what doesn't 
Right here is where this Advertising Manager can render 


HE CAN BRING YOU a substantial background of eighteen years 
in national advertising administration, 4A advertising agency account 
supervision, retail merchandising and selling 

HE HAS PLANNED and directed full scale programs in highly 
competitive durable consumer products fields. 

HE KNOWS HOW to pul advertising, promotion and merchandis- 
“sell” 


HE HAS GAINED VALUABLE EXPERIENCE in giving retailers the 
help they need through years of nation-wide field work with Major 
and their salespeople 
with all areas of dealer cooperative advertising programs. 

If you are interested in getting more 
expenditures, your letter will bring detailed resume for consideration. 
arranged to meet your 
with nationally prominent consumer goods firm in Chicago. 


Will consider opening as Key Assistant to Director 
of Advertising or as Product Advertising Manager 


Box 7868. ADVERTISING AGE, 200 E. Illinois St 


the retailer and step-up sales to 


He is familiar 
results from your advertising 


needs. Presently located 


, Chicago 11, Il. 


)No. 3967. Detailed Survey of Pitts- 
; burgh’s Negro Market 

* Negroes own more Buicks than 
'Fords, like Seagram’s 7 Crown, 
and prefer Crisco two to one over 
the next nearest shortening. These 
Jand hundreds of other buying facts 
presented in The Pittsburgh 
‘ourier Publishing Co.’s elaborate 
ew study, “1950-1951 Consumer 
nalysis of the Pittsburgh Negro 


are 


larket.” Brand preferences are 
»xpressed for consumer products 
in some 125 classifications 


lo, 3968. Executive Turnover. 
§ McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. of- 
Mers a new pamplLiet, “Turnover 

mong Key Men in Industry is Ac- 
celerating,” which contains brief 
Pbut basic information. In addition, 
ithe pamphlet offers four new 
Sbooklets industrial advertising 
bin today’s economy 


No 


on 


3969. Soft Drinks, Juices 
Studied 

That Lipton’s tea is a three to 
favorite, Coca-Cola better than 
two to are among the 
facts developed in “A Study of 
Use and Brand Preference in Bev- 
erages,” offered by Household mag- 
azine. Based on a tabulation of 2,- 


632 questionnaires 


"one 


one, etc., 


No. 3970. Brahms, Bach, Beethoven 
& Boston 
The Atlantic Monthly offers a 


in the Home of 
covering mu- 
stems owner- 


new report, “Music 
the Atlantic reader,” 
sic reproduction 
ship and record purchasing habits 
Highlights: Heavy equipment own- 
ership, heavy purchases of classi- 
cal recordings, virtual scorn for 
T¥. 
No. 3971. Madison, Wis., Survey. 
Madison Newspapers Inc., offer 
their tenth annual “Retail Sales 
* Trends"—an exhaustive book con- 


taining retail sales data, newspa- 


population data, in- 
for the city 


per linages, 
dustrial payrolls, etc., 
of Madison and _ its 
trading area. 


No. 3972. West Coast Mailing Serv- 
we. 

Blum’s Advertising Agency, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, offers 
its new “1951 Mailing Data for the 
Western United States,” which 
contains statistical count by states 
and counties alphabetically ar- 
ranged, plus brief statement of the 
services offered to direct mail ad- 
vertisers. 


No. 3973. N. Y. Whisky Market. 
That Jewish homes have become 
a blue-chip segment of the New} 
York whisky market is the out-| 
standing fact shown in “1951 In- 


nine-county | 


| Must 


| 


| 


ventory of Whiskies Used in New | 


York Homes” offered by Joseph 
Jacobs Organization. 
Four Roses is far in the lead, Cal- 
vert Reserve a strong second, Ca- 
nadian Club third, and straight 


bourbons not in the running at all. | 


No. 3974. Home Heat and Light 
Survey. 

“Power and Fuel for Appli- 
ances and Heating,” 
Weekly presents an analysis 
ownership of refrigerators, ranges, 
heaters, stoves, floor fur- 


In 


water 


naces and central furnaces, broken | 
down for electricity, gas, kerosene, | 


oil, and coal or wood. Highlights 
The electric refrigerator is here to 


stay; so is the gas stove. 

No. 3964. How to Reach Paint 
Trade. 
“Fundamentals of Successful 


Advertising to the Paint Trade” is 
a new handbook offered by Amer- 
ican Paint Journal Co. It covers 
the economics of the situation, di- 
rect mail, publication advertising, 
sales portfolios, manufacturers’ 
agents, etc. 


Note: Inquiries for the items listed above will not be serviced beyond July 2. 


USE COUPON TO OBTAIN INFORMATION 


‘ 
1 Readers Service Dept., 


200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, I] 
| Please send me the following (insert number of each item wanted | 
please print or type) | 

| 

pA a a OS a Se ae ee ee eR LT ET RET -f. ! 
NAME TITLE | 
COMPANY ; 
ADDRESS 
CITY & ZONE STATE | 


ADVERTISING AGE 


Other facts: | 


Capper’s | 
of | 


| 


| 
| 


Rates 
(maximum—two) 30 letters and spaces per line; upper & lower case 40 per 


line. Add two lines for box number. 
ceding publication date. 


75¢ per line, minimum charge $3. Cash with order. 


Figure all cap lines 


Deadline Wednesday noon 12 days pre- 
Display classified takes card rate of $11.25 per 


column inch. Regular card discounts, size and frequency, apply on display. 


HELP WANTED ! 

FRED J. MASTERSON | 
ADVERTISING & PUBLISHING 

PERSONNEL 

All types of positions for men 


and women 


185 N. Wabash Fr 2-0115 Chicago 
ADVERTISING ASSISTANT 
Opportunity for aggressive young man 


with creative layout & copywriting expe 
rience. Sales experience desirable. This is 
a chance to develop with a large mid- 
western food processor. Give complete de- 
tails in letter covering experience, salary 
required, military status 
Box 3785, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illjnois St., Chicago 11, Il 
Girl Friday to publisher. Congenial, pur- 
poseful magazine staff that’s going places 
Small office, mid-Loop, no Saturdays. $55 
starting, raise after 90 days, continuing 
raises as earned. Tell us about your ex- 
perience, age, ambitions, education, etc. | 
Enclose a photo if handy. This is Op-| 
portunity. We're seeking dependable ga) 
with a head 
Box 3788, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill 
SALES PROMOTION ASSISTANT 
Young man wanted by aggressive mid- 
western food processor. Need man with | 
some sales experience and merchandising | 
or sales promotion experience preferably 
with food chain, advertising agency or 
food manufacturer. Write giving complete 
details of experience, salary expected and 
military status. 
Box 3786, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill 
ADVERTISING & PUBLISHING 
FOR (PES OF POSITIONS 
GEORGE WILL ae ACEMENTS 
209 S. State St HA 7-2063 Chicago 4 
Merchandising Man Wantes by midwest- 
ern paint manufacturer with dealer or 
ganization throughout mid-west. Sales 
background desirable. Merchandising 
background necessary 
Box 3793, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill 
WANTED: Experienced Copy Writer 
have UTILITY background. Pre 
man who has served or is now 
serving as advertising director of Utility 
Good opportunity for advancement 
Box 3795, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill 
MAGAZINE PROMOTION 
Established national magazine with head 
quarters in the East needs assistant to 
advertising promotion manager. Major re 
quisite is copy writing ability with em- 
phasis on sales letters and salesmen's 
literature. Experience in mail order copy 
writing or market research would be help- 
ful, but not a requisite. Preference for 
someone who knows selective marketing 
Box 3798, ADVERTISING AGE 
11 E. 47th St., New York 17, N. Y 
PERSONALIZED SERVICE 
ranitenur g-Promotion & Sales Managers 
Copywriters-Account Executives-Editors 
Artists-Merchandising-Research-Layout 
Radio-TV-Production and Salesmen 
THE HONES COMPANY 
Jackson Blvd Chicago 4, Ill 


ferably 


ME 


TO: 


the services they need 
with more capital 


accounting system. . 


Outstanding 


the ‘“‘one man” 
in a “one man” Chicago agency: 


If you are finding it tough giving your clients all 


. . @ stronger copy staff . . 
full time production department . . . a competent 
. then here is an opportunity 
to join forces with a medium size, successful Chi- 
cago agency which will give you all the advantages 
of being your own boss plus those of having a strong 
organization behind you. All correspondence will be 
held in strict confidence. Box 7870, Advertising Age, 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
SPACE SALESMAN 
Go-getter for new business. College grad- 


iate. Well known in Middle West 
Box 3781, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill 


POTENTIAL HUGE SUCCESS 


Oppor. in sales wanted by businessman, 
educator. Age 37. Resourceful & well-inte- 
grated thinker. Fluent speaker. Present 


ncome $9,000 
Box 3789, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill 
Capable Experienced 
RADIO-TV DIRECTOR 
record of accomplishment 
during 9 years with leading medium-sized 
Strong on ideas, sales, copy, time- 
ouying. Considerable successful TV exper- 
ence: program ideas, sales presentations, 
. production, films. Energetic . con- 


agency 


Box 3790, ADVERTISING AGE 

200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Il. 
MR. MANUFACTURER! Cash in on my 12 
years in market research, mostly in food 
field, and including all phases of consum 
er research and analysis. Have planned, 
set up, directed comprehensive research 
programs for new products. For personal 
interview or complete resume, write 

Box 3791, ADVERTISING AGE 

200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
Talented, Commercial writer; Radio, T. V. 
1 year limited experience with leading 
agency 
vancement. Willing to relocate 

Box 3792, ADVERTISING AGE 

11 E. 47th St., New York 17, N. Y 
Adv.-Sales Promotion Mgr. or Asst. Good 


sirong agency mfr. exp. Top creative 
writer, administrator. Will relocate. 30 
Box 3794, ADVERTISING AGE 


11 E. 47th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Production Manager 


Production man with several year's 4A ag- | southwest; 
a 


anc 
top 


ency experience, printing production 
supervision background, interested 
production job. Prefer South or West 
Box 3796, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill 
ABVERTISING EXECUTIVE 
Available 
all phases of radio, newspaper, layouts, 
merchandising, promotion and selling. 1 
years of experience. Proven record, excel- 
lent references 
Box 3797, ADV ag tag AGE 
11 E. 47th St., New York 17, N. ¥ 
1-A ARTIST, ART DIREC TOR. desires to 
make a change. South or Southwest loca- 
tion preferable. 20 years practical exper- 
tence in making layouts, finished art, and 
purchasing art with cost consciousness 
Full knowledge of type arrangement and 


engraving techniques. Ideal for smal! 
agency or large manufacturer. 

Box 3799, ADVERTISING AGE 

200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


TRAINEE 


student 


ADVERTISING 
seeking 


Five year design-layout 
opportunity for creative work. Have dis- 
play, free-lance design & dir. mail exp 


Finishing Art. Inst. Available immediately 
Box 3800, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


. if you could do better 
a 


believe there's more 
think for yourself; 


television as well as 


but not vital. 


Unusual Opportunity FOR YOUNG COPY WRITER 


e@ If you've been writing copy for a couple of years and 


can learn; if you like to write selling copy and can 
if you enjoy working hard and 
want to apply your talents to writing for radio and 


the picture of the man a top 4A agency wants to 
work side by side with one of its copy directors. This 
is an excellent, unusual opportunity for the right per- 
son. Drug and package goods experience preferred 
Send résumé to Advertising Age, Box 
7867, 11 E. 47th St., 


about your profession you still 


publications, you pretty well fit 


New York 17, N. Y. 


WANTE 


@ Capable writer with previous selling 
and sales training experience as assistant 
to Sales Training Manager of large mid 
west major appliance manufacturer. Ex 
cellent opportunity in progressive company 
for right man. Must be able to dig out 
selling facts, create selling ideas, write 
about them effectively and present them 


desired and military status. All applica- 
tions held in strictest —. Our em- 
ployees know about this 

Box 7869, ADV ERTISING AGE 


200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill 


. 

7 

SALES TRAINING : 

e 

2 

ASSISTANT: 

e 

personally to groups of sales people. @ 
alary commensurate with ability. Send @ 
résumé and recent picture. State salary e 
. 

7 

e 

7 

a2 
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Want position with chance for ad- | 


Advertising Age, May 21, 1951 
REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 
REPRESENTATIVE 
Agent or organization contacting ad agen- 


cies, advertisers to serve growing demand 
for natural color photography Large 
photographic color plant offers complete 
service prints, transparencies —quantity 
runs—qualit work for layouts. Substan- 


tial —_ mi 

Box ADVERTISING AGE 

leE 47th ‘st New York 17, N. ¥ 
MISCELLANEOUS 

FINE CANADIAN MAILING LIST 


175,000 Mail Buye on Elliott Stencils 
Will rent to reliable house. Can mail 


Write—TOBE’S, Niagara-on-the-Lake, Ont. 


Miss Sheridan Joins Burnett 

Francigene Sheridan, formerly 
advertising and sales promotion 
director of J. P. Smith Shoe Co., 
Chicago, has joined Leo Burnett 
Co., Chicago, as an account execu- 
tive. 


Tricolator Appoints Lewin 

Tricolator Co., New York manu- 
facturer of coffee equipment, has 
named Lewin, Williams & Saylor 
to handle its advertising. The ac- 
count was last with J. G. Proctor 
Co. 


Dairy Group Elects Olsen 
Lester Olsen, president of Olsen 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee, has 


| been elected a director of the Dairy 


Industries Supply Assn., Washing- 


| ton. 


|Wanted: Adv. Mgr. for large 


health insurance company in 
must be thoroughly 
experienced in use of advertis- 
ing—preferably direct mail— 
that has produced consumer in- 
quiries. No limit to opportunity 
for right man. Please write fully. 
Include samples and data on re- 
turns if they will help your pres- 
entation. If you are not qualified 
but know of someone who might 
be, please clip this and send it 
to him. Thank you. Box 7871, 
Advertising Age, 200 E. Illinois 
St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


REPRESENTATIVE 
WANTED 


for printed and lithographed 

point-of-sale advertising 
A few choice territories are open 
in our nationwide sales setup for 
experienced men who can sell 
printed and lithographed point-of- 
sale advertising. Must have contacts 
with buyers. Complete facilities for 
creating and producing lithographed 
cardboard displays of every type, 
outdoor fiber and cloth banners and 
pennants, exclusive self-stik Mystik 
displays, plaques and labels a 
complete line backed by extensive 
national advertising. Write in full, 
giving complete experience and 
qualifications. M. T. Green, Chicago 
Show Printing Co., 2635 N. Kildare, 
Chicago 39. 


ADVERTISING DISPLAY 
SALESMEN 


One of nation’s leading manufacturers 
of fine point-of-sale displays has openings 
fer @ few top-notch representatives in 
some very desirable territories 
This is for exclusive territorial arrange- 
ments and salesmen must be creative, ex- 
perienced and have a following. Commis- 
sion basis. Fine references essential. 
Kirby-Cogeshall-Steinay Co. 
606 E. Clybourn 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 


WELL Bans ons ISHED REPRESENTATIVE 
wants tant m ger in Chicago office. Must 
have large acquaintance with advertisers and 


advertising agent 
MUST BE Goov. AT PREPARING Ry. 7 IciTy 
AND PRESENTING MATE 


Liberal commissions and ~ draw - 
ing account 
Give full information. All correspondence 


confidential 
Box 7866, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Il 
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DOG S LIFE—Conferring on a new campaign for Borden Co.'s dog food are (seated, 

left to right): George Dippy, vice-president of Young & Rubicam, Borden agency; 

Charles F. Kieser, Borden vice-president in charge of special products; and Cedric 

R. Bunten, dog food product manager. Standing, left to right: Tom Cox, Y&R ac- 

count executive; L. J. Kraft, special products division ad manager; and Ray Bailey, 
dog food ad manager. The campaign will start in eastern cities. 


TV Commercials Should Beguile, Not Aim | 


to Ensnare the Gullible, Report Contends 


Cuicaco, May 18—‘Americans 
hate to be gullible, but they love 
to be beguiled,” according to So- 
cial Research Inc., a private re- 
search organization which uses 
psychological and sociological re- 
search techniques. 

The second and latest in a se- 
ries of six reports issued by Social ! 
Research on audience reactions to 
TV shows is devoted to attitudes 
toward video commercials and the! 
methods by which commercials 
“communicate.” 

Basic information in the report 
is derived from about 500 inter- 
views in the Chicago and St. Louis 
areas. The report illustrates re- 
actions to TV programs and com- 
mercials on the part of the “mid- 
dle majority,” including the upper 
middle class and the lower middle 
class, and representing approxi- 
mately 65% of the population. 


e “Commercials,” the report con- 
cludes, “are a sore point with the 
TV audience, not a big sore point | 
but a minor irritation in an other- | 
wise rosy arena of pleasures and 
satisfactions. As such, they repre- 
sent a challenge to the advertiser's 


ingenuity and knowledge of his 
audience.” 
The “habitual resistance” to TV, 


too) 


commercials appears frequently | 
among all social classes of tele- | 
viewers, says Social Research, | 
“but there are clear-cut class dif- | 
ferences. | 

“The upper middle class is the | 
most outspoken critic of commer- 
cials and the champion of greater 
candor and restraint in sales tech- 
niques...The lower middle class 
is less critical of commercials, less 
concerned with their structure or 
their content. The lower middle 
class attitude toward commercials 


is more accurately described as | 
neutral...” 
Social Research sums up its 


investigation of TV viewers’ atti- 
tudes toward commercials in three 
paragraphs: 


s “The lower middle class person 
(and the upper lower class person, 
has a sporting attitude to- 
ward the commercial in general. | 
His view is that advertising pays 
for the program—gives him his! 
pleasure—and that he owes it to) 
the advertiser to lend an ear, to 
give some attention. He is there- 
fore more likely to sit through the 
commercial without protest--but 
without any enthusiasm either, ex- 
cept as the excellence or vivacity 
of a specific one arouses him. 


A Le AT Sw Ra a. Ta 


Al) Bl 


To Fill Top-Flight 


tical advertising man in 
and fastest-growing agencies. 


The man we have in mind 


WANTED: 


ILDER 


Creative Position 


Providing Unlimited Future In 
Leading Midwest Agency 


A most unusual opportunity awaits on experienced, prac- 


one of the Midwest's lorgest 


is a capable, hard-working, 


creative ad builder, under 40, who analyzes advertising prob- 


lems tly and visvali 


we can give you a splendid 


sound, effective campaigns. 


If you have the desired background and creative ability, 


opportunity for advancement 


and stock ownership. Please send us an outline of your ex- 
perience. All inquiries will be treated in strict confidence. 
Address Box 7865, ADVERTISING AGE, 200 E. Illinois St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. Our stoff has been notified of this adver- 
tisement. 


“This contrasts strongly with the 

ver middle class attitude that, 
although advertising pays for the 
show, it is a nasty business that 
only reluctantly permits a decent 
show to take up most of the hour 

“However, while the televiewer 
is willing to look at the commer- 
cial, in return he expects not to 
be exploited, deceived or bored. 
His resentment of long commer- 
cials particularly implies that he 
is being treated unappreciatively 
and rudely by the sponsor.” 


Brewster Heads Ad Office 

Harry G. Brewster, formerly 
with the Los Angeles office of 
West-Holiday Inc., newspaper rep- 
resentative, has been named man- 
ager of the Detroit advertising of- 
fice of the New York Journal of 
Commerce. 


Richard Cousins Joins FC&B 

Richard B. Cousins, formerly 
with the Latin American division 
of McCann-Erickson, has joined 
Foote, Cone & Belding Internation- 
al, New York, as an account execu- 
tive. 


Armstrong Names Banzhat 

Max Banzhaf, manager of the 
building materials section of Arm- 
strong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa., 
has been named an assistant di- 
rector of advertising and promo- 
tion. 


Lauffer Names Fairfax 

Fairfax Advertising, New York, 
has been appointed by H. E. 
Lauffer Co. to handle national, 
trade and direct mail promotion 
for Arzberg porcelain dinnerware 


55 


General Paints to Use TV 

“Secrets of Decorating,” a live 
interior decorating show sponsored 
by General Paint Corp., San Fran- 
cisco, bows May 27 on Station 
KECA-TV (9-9:15 p.m.). J. J 
Weiner Co., San Francisco agency, 
placed the 13-week order 


Miss Burak Joins Lynn Baker 

Mary Anne Burak, formerly 
with Fuller & Smith & Ross, has 
joined the media department of 
Lynn Baker Inc., New York 


— MATRIX COMPANY 


51? SOUTH JEFFERSON STREET, CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


CRAFT SMAN Sil IP makes fine silver 


--- and quality paper 


a 


Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 93 of a Series 


Towle craftsman 

at work fashioning the 
original designer's 
model of a solid silver 
fork for a new pattern. 


Towne... yor eusosens 


SUuvERSMITHS 


eee 


The craftsmanship heritage of Towle comes from two and one-half centuries of 


silversmithing that started about 1690 with the Moulton family 


It was in 1857 


that the first Towle took over the business, in partnership with another Moulton 
apprentice, W. P. Jones. In 1682 the firm name was changed to Towle Manufa: 
turing Company and it is under this name that the fine old traditions of silver 
manufacturing are being carried on today. 


Such a heritage places upon a company the obligation to keep everything that 
bears its name in line with its rich tradition...whether it be a piece of sterling 
silver, or its letterhead. 


In its new letterhead design Towle has embodied a modern simplicity that, at the 
same time, has a distinct feeling of traditional quality. It is this quality that is 
inherent in Strathmore’s fine letterhead papers...that makes Strathmore the 


choice of companies, like Towle, who realize its importance. 


When tradition counts...when your company wants its letterhead to carry a silent 
message of quality...use the look, the feel, the texture of Strathmore expressive 
letterhead papers to express “quality” for you. Ask your letterhead supplier to show 
you proofs of your present letterhead, or to submit new designs on Strathmore 
papers. You'll see for yourself what a difference quality paper can make 


Strathmore Letterhead Papers: Strathmore Parchment, Strathmore Script, Thistlemarh 


Bond, Alexandra 


Brilliant 


Bay Path Bond 


Strathmore 


“ riting 


Bond 


Strathmore 


Envelopes to match converted by the Old Colony Envelope Company, Westfield, Mass 


STRATHMORE 


MAKERS 
OF FINE 
PAPERS 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Plug 3 Ways for Chicago Sales 


through The Chicago SUN-TIMES, the live-wire newspaper 
with this direct, 3-way hookup into the sales powerhouse of 
the Midwest: 


GROWING CIRCULATION. In the past 10 years, The SUN- 
TIMES has gained 174,936 City & RTZ circulation, as against 
gains of 96,534 by the Herald-American and 53,723 by the 
Daily News, and a loss of 148,096 by the Chicago Tribune. 


HIGHEST VISIBILITY. Your ad looks bigger, works harder, 
on the modern-size SUN-TIMES page; you get full-page 
dominance in less than half the linage. 


BIG HOME DELIVERY. More than 3 home delivered. Total 
average net paid daily circulation, 614,687. (Latest ABC 
Publisher’s Statement.) 


Plug YOUR lines in The SUN-TIMES—and make your sales hum! 


THE PICTURE NEWSPAPER 


211 W. Wacker Drive 250 Park Avenue 
Chicago 6 - ANdover 3-4800 New York 17 - PLaza 3-1103 
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Advertising Age 


The Creative Man Challenges Media 


"Voice of America’ Needs Help 


New Data for TV Research 


Type Is Part of the Package 


The Story of a Diamond Stock Certificate 


The function of stock ownership in supplying the “tools” essential 
to employment continuity is the story Diamond Alkali Co., Cleveland, 
tells in a section of its annual report for 1950, reproduced here. The 
report was mailed to the company’s 4,500 employes as an example of 


the American system at work. 


Every lad today grows up in a chemical 
world—a world in which Diamond Alkali 
plays a significant part. The chances are 
good that when he reaches manhood he 
will be employed in one of the thousands 
of businesses that depend on Diamond for 
chemicals vital to their operation. 
Throughout his life, almost every man- 
made thing he touches or uses will have 
been made with the help of one or more 
chemicals Diamond produces. 

The universal usefulness of our chemi- 
cals has made it possible for Diamond to 
enjoy a steady growth, provide employ- 
ment for more and more people and serve 
as an investment for an ever-increasing 
number of persons. 


@ Businesses are founded with ideas... 
and important pieces of paper like the 
one shown in the photograph. This is a 
certificate of ownership of 100 shares of 
Diamond Alkali Co. common stock which 
is typical of the number owned by many 
of Diamond's 2,684 stockholders. 

One might suppose that the stock owner 
is the only one who benefits from this 
piece of paper, but that’s not the case. 
Actually it benefits many people; among 
them, our employes, our customers, the 
communities in which we operate and the 
general public. 


How Does It Benefit a 
Diamond Employe? 

This stock certificate, with others like 
it, makes possible the jobs that Diamond 
Alkali has to offer. Whether a man is an 
operator, a mechanic, an engineer, labor- 
er, salesman or accountant, a large 
amount of money is required to provide 
him a job. In fact, the book value of the 
100-share certificate ($42.34 a share at 
the end of 1950) is approximately one- 


fourth the $17,052 invested in plants to 
create the average job for a single Dia- 
mond employe. 

Equally important, this certificate rep- 
resents a share in the company’s earnings. 
All of these earnings are not paid out in 
the form of dividends. Instead, a good por- 
tion of the earnings are left with the com- 


pany. By this means Diamond improves its 
present plants and methods of operation, 
builds new plants and employs more peo- 
ple. Thus this stock certificate not only 
helps to provide a Diamond job, but also 
represents a constant effort to improve 
that job. 


The Meaning of This Certificate to the 
Communities in Which We Operate 

This stock certificate symbolizes a part 
of the investment that has been made to 
build plants in 12 different communities— 
the huge plant at Painesville, the electro- 
chemical plants at Houston, Tex., Edge- 
wood, Md., and Pine Bluff, Ark., the 
chromium chemicals plants at Kearny and 
Newark, N. J., and the six silicate plants 
across the country. Retailers, wholesal- 
ers, professional men and service busi- 
nesses of all types in these communities 
are better off, thanks to the successful op- 
eration of these 12 plants and the purchas- 
ing power of Diamond employes. 


s Furthermore, this 100-share ownership 
certificate represents a considerable sum 
paid in taxes each year to support schools, 
provide civic improvements and to main- 
tain our local and federal governments. 
For 1950, Diamond will pay state and lo- 
cal taxes of $528,134 on the value of pro- 
duction facilities and $4,368,233 of federal 
income tax on the revs:nue received from 
chemicals produced. * 


What Does This Certificate Mean to 
Diamond's Customers and to the 
General Public? 

Diamond plants and equipment, the 
ownership of which is represented by this 
certificate and others like it, not only 


provide jobs. They also produce the more 


than one hundred chemicals sold by Dia- 
mond Alkali. . chemicals which are of vi- 
tal importance to industry and to the 
general public...the chemicals you live 
by. 

For example, this 100-share certificate 
of ownership in Diamond represents the 
working capital and present day construc- 
tion cost of the facilities needed to pro- 
duce annually: 

Seventy-nine tons of bulk soda ash— 
an essential chemical in the production 
of glass for bottles, automobiles and mi- 
croscopic lenses. Soda ash also serves in 
the reduction of ore to make aluminum; 
softens water for boilers and home use; 
aids the processing of pulp and paper, 
iron and steels, textiles, soaps and other 
products or... 

Fifty-nine tons of chemical caustic soda 
for the manufacture of thousands of yards 
of rayon, the cleaning jobs in hundreds 
of laundries, dairies, and bottling plants, 
or the production of many other products 
including rubber, oil, wool and many met- 
ot ee 

Thirty-eight tons of chlorine to purity 
a community’s water supply, bleach pa- 
per, textiles and flour, clean metals, re- 
fine petroleum and make possible many 


While he’s in training... 


SPONSOR'S NAME 


SPONSOR'S NAME 


AD COUNCIL'S LATEST—These 1,000-line ads, included in the Advertising Council's May-June newspaper 
mat service, have a strong resemblance in theme to copy prepored for the council a few years ago, when 
its title had another word in it. These ads ore designed for local sponsorship of nurse recruitment, Red 
Cross, Armed Forces Day, and a booklet called “The Miracle of America,” offered free by the council 


of our new plastics and synthetics or... 

Two hundred ninety-five tons of sil- 
icate of soda to assist in the refining of 
high octane gasoline, strengthen shipping 
containers, give “body” to soap and to 
serve the textile and other industries 
a 

Twelve tons of bichromate of soda used 
to tan leather, make chromic acid for 
chrome plating, produce paint pigments 
and color-fast materials, and prevent cor- 
rosion of wood products and metal pipes 
ae 

Eighty tons of bicarbonate of soda for 
drugs, food products, tanning and fire- 
fighting chemicals or... 

Varying quantities of chlorinated par- 
affins, precipitated calcium carbonates, 
cleaners, detergents and many other 
chemical specialties, all of which enable 
other businesses to exist and contribute 
the essentials of man’s everyday life. 


What Does This Certificate Mean to 
Its Owner? 

This stock certificate represents two 
types of savings put to work. First, the 
savings of those who bought stock orig- 
inally and through their willingness to 


risk their money made possible the entire 
enterprise—its land, its buildings, its 
machinery and its working capital. Then 
there are the savings which year after 
year have been set aside fro the earn- 
ings of Diamond Alkali and retained in 
the business. These savings benefit the 
entire Diamond family since they are a 
means by which Diamond grows 


@ While this certificate represents a pro- 
portionate share in all the tangible and 
intangible assets of Diamond Alkali, no 
particular assets are earmarked as be- 
longing to the owner. Instead this piece 
of paper indicates that its owner has a 
part interest in Diamond's 12 plants 
throughout the U. S. It is evidence also of 
a share in Diamond's working capital— 
the cash, the materials going through the 
plants, in fact in everything that makes it 
possible for Diamond to operate. Finally, 
it represents a share in the earnings, or 
losses of the business and a voice, 
joined with others, in its management. 


This Is America’s Free Enterprise 
System at Work 

This story of a Diamond Alkali stock 
certificate attempts to show the truly dy- 
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namic force of a simple piece of paper. 
Although it may remain locked in a 
strong box for years, it is the instrument 
which has put many people’s savings to 
work, creating chemical plants, providing 
employment, increased productivity and 
wages. 

As a single investment standing alone, 
one stockholder’s savings could hardly 
accomplish these things. Many people 


The Eye and Ear Department... 


must pool their investments to provide 
the large sums necessary to construct and 
operate efficient producing units. The de- 
vice of the stock certificate facilitates 
this pooling of individual savings for a 
unified productive effort. Thus, it contrib- 
utes indispensably to the functioning of 
America’s free enterprise system under 
which we enjoy the highest standard of 
living in the world. 


Finds a Lesson for TV Advertisers 


One sits through a solid hour of the 
“Ford Festival,” starring James Melton 
(NBC-TV, Thursday nights), with grow- 
ing wonderment how such stilted dialog, 
high school staging and Brownie No. 2 
camera work could possibly come to be— 
especially on an hour sponsored by Ford 
which, to date, has invested in a consider- 
able number of TV shows and ought to 
know better. Not until the single closing 
credit is flashed upon the TV screen does 
one get even a solitary clue to the cause— 
the “Ford Festival,” starring James Mel- 


James Melton turns on the music with the aid of a 
chorus on “Ford Festival’ (NBC-TV). 


G. D. Crain Jr. Says... 
? 


ton, is produced by James Melton Enter- 
prises Inc. 

Rumor has it that Melton himself sold 
this hour of antediluvian musical comedy 
to Henry Ford II. If this is true, it bears 
out a long-standing dictum in both radio 
and TV—that the farther the sponsor 
stays from the show, the closer it gets 
to what the audience wants. 

Melton, of course, has never been a 
particular enthusiasm of this reviewer. 
Melton is far from an ogre—after all these 
years he still gives the impression of the 
high school senior voted the best-looking 
boy in his class, or of a photographer's 
model who specializes in tennis scenes 
with impeccably creased trousers and a 
sports shirt open at the neck. 

In contrast, the commercials are done 
with an expert and professional touch. 
The commercials on the passenger car 
give convincing visual evidence—of var- 
ious tests made on Ford cars—that the 
company’s current slogan means what it 
says: You can pay more vut you can’t 
buy better. The truck commercial—show- 
ing how a real live owner makes use of 
his Ford equipment—is novel and full of 
human interest. 

One of these days, some advertiser is 
going to be smart enough to expand his 
commercial treatment into a full hour of 
entertainment, get a cheaper show, better 
sell, and spare the audience the pain of 
watching a high-priced entertainer en- 
tertain himself for endless minutes at a 
time. 


‘Voice of America Needs Help 


Since the appearance of the advertise- 
ment published by the Mayers Co., Los 
Angeles, in behalf of the Voice of Amer- 
ica, there have been many favorable com- 
ments on this effort by an advertising 
agency to stimulate interest in making 
more effective use of psychological meth- 
ods of promoting acceptance of the Amer- 


ican point of view abroad. 

The agency at least demonstrated an 
awarenes¢ of the aims and objectives of 
this propaganda arm of the State De- 
partment, and a desire to see it used more 
effectively. The ad supported the ap- 
propriation asked for the maintenance of 
the service, which according to present 
indications is to be sharply reduced by 
Congress. 


@ While the Mayers Co. conceded that 
the Voice of America has been criticized 
severely for ineffectiveness in accomp- 
lishing its objectives, it feels that the aim 
of this work is so important that it should 
be supported 

Unfortunately, the public attitude 
toward the Voice of America broadcasts 
is unfavorable, and most of its publicity 
here at home has been very bad. A typi- 
cal comment on the Mayers ad was writ- 
ten by John S. Knight, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Chicago Daily News, Detroit 
Free Press and other important newspa- 
pers, who said: 

“We do not question the value of psy- 
chological weapons in time of war, but 


it taxes our credulity to believe that a 
‘preventive war of words,’ as presently 
waged by the Voice’s management, will 
even be effective in the Iron Curtain 
countries. 

“No radio or television sponsor would 
continue to pay for a program which 
placed his advertised products in an un- 
favorable light. But the Voice, which is 
presumed to be interpreting American 
foreign policy to the rest of the world, has 
little acceptance in Europe. 


s “Poor programming, inexperienced di- 
rection and inability to determine just 
what ‘product’ it is that the Voice should 
‘sell’ have lost most of its audience to the 
more subtle, non-hysterical British Broad- 
casting Corp. 

“These factors should be taken into 
consideration by friends of the Voice be- 
fore they attack Congress for ‘quibbling’ 
over a mere $97,000,000 appropriation to 
fight ‘the enemy's invasion of men's 
minds’.” 

It is obvious from this and many similar 
comments that according to the best and 
most informed opinion, the Voice of 
America has failed in its mission. That 
brings us to the next question, how can 
the advertising field, with its many able 
practitioners in the realm of mass psy- 
chology, aid in making the Voice of Amer- 
ica a really effective weapon of propa- 
ganda, which can deliver value received 
for the many millions which it has spent? 


Advertising Age, May 21, 1951 


The Creative Mans Corner 


There are some things that should be overlooked completely—because com- 
ment on them only serves to bring them to wider attention. Quite frequently, 
too, their perpetrators delight in such comment—because they are not after re- 
spect but attention, whether that attention be favorable or unfavorable. They 
don’t care how they are talked about so long as they are talked about. 

So this Corner will devote itself not so much to the advertisement displayed 
here as to the judgment of the various media that saw fit to accept it and 
foist it upon their readers. As well as to the judgment of a profession that is 
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apparently willing to carry out its clients’ wishes on a basis, not of sound ad- 
vice and counsel, but of 15%. And not overlooking the good taste of profes- 
sional people who fail to take into consideration the responsibility they owe 
to the public that not only helped establish their particular eminence but 
patterns its behavior after theirs. 

The media might well, in this Corner’s opinion, be more concerned with 
building respect for themselves than with building advertising dollar volume. 
The philosophy of “if we don’t take it, somebody else will” seerms too con- 
venient an excuse. The agencies that lend their talent to the technical per- 
fecting of such advertising might better think of the value of their reputation 
—and the reputation of the profession of which they are a part—than the 
mere coining of a buck. And the professional people who lend themselves— 
or sell themselves—for such purposes might ask themselves if there is more 
satisfaction in adding to human dignity than detracting from it. 

The Corner is not above hoisting a drink or telling a dirty story. But there 


is a point at which one draws the line—particularly with regard to other 
people. Or is it no longer fashionable to have a regard for other people? 


The Advertising Council is the organ- 
ization set up by the advertisers, agencies 
and media of America to provide facilities 
for public service projects, including 
many which are government sponsored. 
While the Voice of America does not con- 
fine its methods to accepted advertising 
techniques, it does use the same reasoning, 
from the standpoint of psychology, which 
is applied to advertising and sales prob- 
lems. 

So far as we know, the Advertising 
Council has never been asked by the State 
Department to review the present pro- 
gram material of the Voice of America, 
nor to make suggestions regarding possi- 
ble improvements in its methods of trans- 
mitting its story. Some of the members 
of the council have had experience in this 
field, and at least one distinguished ad- 
vertising man who has been closely as- 


sociated with its work was called on by 
the government in World War I to assist 
in laying out a program of psychological 
warfare against our then enemies. 


s The whole field of foreign policy is 
now being debated by Congress. This is 
a realm in which great decisions are soon 
to be made. When they are finally de- 
termined and a definite policy agreed on, 
the Advertising Council might well play 
an important role in assisting the Voice 
of America to develop a program which 
would be reasonable in conception and 
effective in execution. 

It would be interesting to know how 
this suggestion appeals to Sen. William 
Benton, a former advertising man and 
an enthusiastic advocate of the Voice of 
America program, which he sponsored 
whiie serving in the State Department. 
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Videodex’ Callard 
Explains New Data 
for TV Research 


More than 3,000,000 IBM cards have 
been punched to provide Videodex rat- 
ings of television shows. 

For two and a half years, since Allan 
Jay and Edward Graham launched Jay 
& Graham Research Inc. in Chicago, much 
of their Videodex data on these millions 
of cards has done little more than accumu- 
late. Recently, however, Videodex re- 
searchers have begun dipping into the 
mass of material to answer new questions 
from subscribers.- (About 80 national ad- 
vertisers, agencies, TV stations and net- 
works subscribe to the complete Videodex 
service now, probably making it the No 
1 TV program rating organization in num- 
ber of users.) 

On this page is published, for the first 
time, a qualitative analysis of all the net- 
work TV programs. Figures are given for 
153 network shows, all those on the air 
last January that were seen in a sufficient 
number of markets and by large enough 
audiences to make for valid statistics. Vi- 
deodex has 9,200 panel families spread 
through all 63 TV markets, from which it 
receives diary reports on TV fare seen 
during the first week of each month. 


s The mid-winter comparisons shown 
were prepared for ADVERTISING AGE by 
Charles Callard, research head of Jay & 
Graham. These relationships of each 
show's audience size to opinions about 
the commercials and program content 
have attracted more and more interest re- 
cently from Videodex subscribers, he says. 

The figures shown present: 

1. The proportion of viewing homes 
checking “excellent” for a program as 
against those that check “good” or “fair.” 

2. The proportion of viewing homes 
checking “interesting” for a commercial 
as against those that check “neutral” and 
“irritable.” 

3. The proportion of television homes 
viewing the program as a per cent of those 
that could have viewed it. 


e Mr. Callard points out that such data 
help to measure: 

1. The preference for a particular pro- 
gram relative to the degree of preference 
toward other programs falling in the same 
program class. This is particularly useful 
in “describing the efficiency of alterna- 
tive time slots.” 

2. The success with which the commer- 
cial reaches those homes that view the 
program. 

3. The “breadth” of the audience of a 
particular program as well as the inten- 
sity of that audience’s preference. 

The data show, in general, that pro- 
grams having higher preference ratings 
tend to have the higher audience ratings, 
and vice versa. Programs with a high 
preference index and relatively low audi- 
ence ratings either (a) appeal to a rela- 
tively small group of homes but do so 
with much success, or (b) compete un- 
successfully with other programs in the 
same time slot because of the nature of 
the competing programs. 


e Asan example of the former, the “Fred 
Waring Show” had a national audience 
rating of only 20.7 but a peak program 
preference rating of 74. An example of 
the latter is “TV Teen Club,” which is 
well liked by 64% of its viewers but is 
seen by only 9.6% of the available audi- 
ence. It has to compete with the Ken 
Murray Show and Jack Carter Show. 
There are examples also of programs 
that are not overly satisfying but have 
high ratings because strong competition is 
lacking. “Celebrity Time,” Mr. Callard 
suggests, might fall in this category. 
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Qualitative Analysis of 153 TV Shows 
Videodex Report, Based on January. 1951, Panel Survey 
Opinion Opimon of National Opimon Opimon of Natrona! 
of Program Commerc ate of Program Commercial —_ 
"0 
Excellent % Interesting Homes > Excetient % Interesting Homes 
a AUDIENCE PARTICIPATION 4 QUIZ GIVEAWAYS 
L You Bet Your Life (DeSoto) 68 50 w4 L Stop The Music (Admiral, Lorillard) od 63 28.2 
2. What's My Name? (Speidel) 5S 45 24.3 2. Break The Bank (Bristol-Myers) 53 sl 19.3 
3. Beat the Clock (Sylvania Elec.) 55 4 68 3 Life With Linkletter (Green Giant) a9 55 129 
4 Truth or Consequences (Philip Morris) 55 42 140 4. Sing It Again (Several) . 40 ™“ as 
5. Chance of a Lifetime (Bendix) . . x” 12.0 
8 CHILOREN’S PROGRAMS 
1. _The Big Top (Seaitest 70 s 24.1 . eo 
2 Zoo Parade (Quaker Oats) ... 67 45 19.5 1 Twenty Questions (Ronson) 69 46 15.6 
3 Kukla, Fran & Ollie (Several) ss 62 164 2 What's My Line? (Stopette Co) 64 x” 22.3 
4 Gabby Hayes (Sun.) (Quaker Oats) .. 38 59 15.9 3. Who Said That? (Co-op) 57 3S 115 
5. Super Circus (Canada Dry. Peter Shoes) 52 45 26.8 4 Quiz Kids (Miles Lab.) s4 —_ 117 
6 Howdy Doody (Several) 7 45 51 22.5 5 Can You Top This? (Wine Corp. a Am) a4 47 5.9 
7 Smal! Fry Club (local sponsor) 48g 3x7 12.8 6. Celebrity Time (8. F. Goodrich 32 43 178 
8 Mr. I — (Nestle) 4 3% 3 
9 Ammal Clinic s 
10. Cadet (Kellogg) ~ 33 7.3 t SOAP OPERA 
lu Cactus Jim (local sponsor) % 37 24.0 1 Mama (Maxwell Hse. Coffee) 70 61 33.2 
12. Dick Tracy % s 3.3 2. The Goldbergs (Gen! Foods) 64 26.0 
13. Lucky Pup (Several) 35 35 7.7 3. One Man's Family (Manhattan Soap) 61 23.7 
“4. Panhandle Pete 6 s 87 4 Stu Erwin Show (Gen'! Mills) 53 51 M42 
15 Acrobat Ranch (Gen'l Shoe) oo 43 64 5. lah (P&G) 49 41 16.9 
16. Captain Video ......... 27 3» 13.7 6 Aldrich Family ts Foods) 44 29.7 
17 Gabby Hayes ( Multi-weetly (Quaker 23 44 9.3 7 The Ruggles (Co-op 40 3” 91 
18. iter The Pup (Magenheymer 20 25 5.0 
19. NBC Comics 19 s 68 ™. sports 
c COMEDY L Roller Derby, Thurs. (Blatz) . 46 38 68 
2. Madison Sq. Garden Wrestling (Several) 47 33 69 
1 Burns & Allen (Carnation) 60 58 26.5 3. Internat’! Boxing: Lewis (Pabst) 42 3 $32 
4 Wrestling, Sat. (Muriel Cigars, Marlborc 42 
D FORUM AND DISCUSSION S Beaten UGibueite) - 4 a + 
6 Basketball (Brown vs. Army) 38 $s 70 
H Meet the Press (Rev anes g 2 st 7. Wrestling, Mon. (Bond Clothes) 37 2 62 
3 We the People (Gulf Oil) 56 50 25 8 Wrestling, Wed. (Co-op) .. 33 23 10.1 
4 Mrs. Rooseve 45 s 64 
5 Leave It to The Girls (Riggio) Os 40 19.7 N. TALENT SHOWS 
L TV Teen Club (Am. Dairy) o4 61 
e GENERAL DRAMA 2 Original Amateur Hour ts Loritiard) 59 6 
1. Pulitzer Prize Playhouse (Schlitz) 72 47 22.6 3 Horace Heidt (Philip Morris) 53 9 1 
= Kraft TV Theater 64 57 32.8 4 Talent Scouts (Lipton Tea) 51 61 6 
3. Studio One (Westinghouse) 61 a9 30.0 5. The Show Goes On (American Safety Razor) 42 45 3 
a Philco Pla 55 43 36.8 6 Live Like a Millionaire (Gen! Mills) 33 x 0 
5. The Big Story (Amer ‘Cigaret) . 54 43 28.0 
6. Lux Video Theater com ro | ae 0 VARIETY a 
J Fireside Theater (P&G) 
8. Billy Rose Show (Hudson) 42 19 81 1 Show of Shows (Several) 68 a4 
9. Bigelow Theater (Bigelow-S.) 43 48 10.5 2 Ken Murray Show (Anheuser Busch) 67 58 
10. Somerset Maugham Theater (By-Mart) 42 4l 158 3 Toast of the Town (Lincoln-Mercury) 67 3S 
ll Rett Airflyte Theater 41 33 13.5 4 Godtrey and Friends (Pillsbury. Liggett 
12 7h own (Lever) 41 40 29.8 & Myers) 62 
13 I Cover Times Square (Seamon Bros.) 39 0 9.5 5 Comedy Hour (Colgate) 62 48 
14. Stars Over Hollywood (Armour) . 37 Ba 15.7 6 Cavalcade of Stars (Druggists of Am.) 57 41 
15. Circle Theater (Armstrong) % ae 244 7 Garroway at Large (Congoleum Nairn) Se so 
16 Hollywood Screen Test (Ironrite) 27 33 66 8. Don McNeill Show (Philco Corp.) Ss. 
17. First Nighter . . 29 32 74 9 Texaco Star Theater 52 64 
10. Broadway Open House (Anchor Hocking) 51 MS 
F INTERVIEW ll This Is Show Business (Am. Tobacco Co.) ag Ss 
12 Four Star Revue (Pet Milk Co.) 49 45 
1 Life Begins at 80 (Arnold Bakers) 59 5.5 13. Stud’s Place (Co-op) a9 7 
2 Faye Emerson (Pepsi-Cola) 39 52 82 1. Frank Sinatra Show (Bulova) 46 
3 Stork Club (Liggett & Myers) 32 s 8.0 15. Ted Mack's Family Hour 46 s 
16. Alan Young Show (Esso Gasoline) 4s an 
G MUSIC 17. Ford Star Revue 45 59 
1. Fred Waring (Gen'l Electric) 74 64 20.7 S oS ae 4 4 
2. Voice of Firestone , 69 60 15.8 . 4 ervey 
20. Star Time (Food Store Prod.) 40 32 
3. Hit Parade (Am. Tobacco 67 74 334 
21 Holiday Hotel (Packard) . . 37 44 
4. Wayne King (Standard on 57 3” 24.6 52 Showt u A % 4 
5. Perry Como (Liggett & Myers) . 57 ao 14.3 — oe —. we 4 Pe 
6 Paul Whiteman’s Revue (Goodyear) 55 52 17.2 34 Vormnite V ‘oe ate Sika 31 a2 
7. Vaughn Monroe (Reynolds Co.) .. 55 41 12.7 . eee 25 st 
8 Cavalcade of Bands (Drug Store Prod.) 53 50 119 26 Ponts ~ ayes ~ fe 3 28 
9 Al Morgan : 50 s 11.7 mthouse Party (Best Foods Co) 
10. Musical Comedy Time (P&G) 49 38 24.6 
ll Star of the Family (Kelvinator) 4 4 Ry P. WESTERN 
12. Mohawk Showroom (Mohawk) .. ' . 1 The Lone Ranger (Gen’l Mills) 45 50 
13 The Little Show (Stokely Van Camp) 19 29 9.9 1 Mopaiong Cassidy (Gen’l Foods) 39 “6 
” MYSTERY 3 Gene Autry (Wrigley Co.) . 44 
L Danger (Block Drug ‘ 55 35 19.1 a WOMEN DAYTIME 
2 Famous Jury Trials CGhewroiet 51 47 71 
3. The Web (Embassy) ... 44 29 18.9 1 Okay Mother (Sterling Drug) 66 62 $ 
4. Lights Out (Admiral) .. 43 40 33.8 2 Rumpus Room (F Liggett) 60 72 1 
5. Martin Kane (U. S. Tobacco) 43 66 29.0 3. Garry Moore (R. J. Reynolds) 60 32 4 
6. Sure As Fate ....... 40 s 58 a Bert Parks Show (Gen'i Foods) 59 55 
7 Suspense (Auto-Lite) 39 43 26.8 5. Kate Smith Show (Co-op) 59 51 a] 
8. Charlie Wild (Wildroot Co.) - 38 29 20.8 6 Homemakers’ Exchange (Co-op) 49 68 as 
9. Man Against Crime (Reynolds Tobacco) 37 35 29.2 7 Remember This Date 4s s 47 
10. Plainclothes Man (Harvester Cigars) . % 37 106 ® First Hundred Years (P&G) 41 »” 7.3 
11. Ellery Queen (Kaiser-Frazer) . 31 3% 19.0 9 Robert Q. Lewis (American Safety Razor) 19 35 
12. _ Inside Detective (Rocky King) .. 30 $s 98 10. —- Ransom Sherman 27 s 35 
13. Hands of Mystery (Bond Clothes) 27 31 10.1 
R® MISCELLANEOUS 
. = 1 Watch the World 67 s a1 
1 Camel News Caravan . 65 47 23.9 2 Old Fashioned Revival (Gospel Brdctg. Assn.) . 57 2 24 
2 CBS News (Oldsmobile) _ . 60 a9 13.5 3 Stind Date (Gruen Watch Co.) Sl so 13.5 
3 Saturday News . ~~ 44 s ll a Say It With Acting (Brown Shes) 31 s 68 


“‘Celebrity Time,” he said, “is at the 
bottom of the program preference list 
among quiz shows but its audience is sec- 
ond only to ‘What’s My Line?’ This pro- 
vides an excellent illustration of a ‘net- 
work freeze’ between ‘Celebrity Time’ and 
‘The Dave Garroway Show.’ Garroway 
has high qualitative ratings, but appeals 
to a relatively small group of homes. ‘Ce- 
lebrity Time’ attains a high audience in 
those markets that do not contain com- 
petition simply because television homes 
feel that Sunday evening at 10 p.m., EST, 
is no time to turn their sets off.” 

Discussing the “problem facing media 
research of coordinating the commercial 
with the program,” he points out: 

“It is a marksmanship problem of de- 
signing the commercial for that particu- 
lar social (or psychological) class that 
views and enjoys the program. Newspaper 
and magazine media research is far more 
advanced than is the breadcasting indus- 
try along these lines. The space buyer has 
some indication about the readers of var- 
ious magazines and newspapers before he 
purchases space in a particular paper. He 
knows the type of people who purchase 


the magazine, and consequently knows 
how to direct the commercial to those 
readers. 


s “However, the television sponsor does 
not always know the characteristics of 
the homes that prefer his program, and 
consequently much of the commercial may 
be designed by guesswork. Videodex of- 
fers data which are used to aid in solving 
this problem. A comparison between the 
proportion of viewing homes checking 
that the commercial is ‘interesting’ with 
those that check that the program is ‘ex- 
cellent’ provides an answer to this marks- 
manship problem. 

“For example, Somerset Maugham, 
sponsored by Tintair, has a high propor- 
tion of viewers checking ‘irritable’ for 
the commercial, with 16% of viewing 
homes falling in this category. This is a 
relatively high figure for the ‘irritable’ 
column. However, 41% of the Somerset 
Maugham viewers check ‘interesting’ to- 
ward the commercial. This implies that 
the Maugham program definitely appeals 
to more than one social class of television 
homes. 


“Videodex does not pretend to know 
whether a sponsor should employ an ir- 
ritating commercial,” Mr. Callard admits. 
“The sponsor may be directing his com- 
mercial to a class of homes he hopes to 
reach in the future, perhaps in an effort 
to broaden the audience to his program. 
However, the Videodex data do offer the 
sponsor a test as to the success of his 
strategy.” 


@ Videodex subscribers also receive ex- 
tensive data concerning the composition 
of program audiences. Here, for example, 
are some of available family character- 
istics of the viewing audiences of two 
shows seen at the same time (% of all 
TV homes in the cities where the two 
shows are telecast): 


Comedy Toast of 

Hour the Town 

Size of family (4 or more) 53.0 30.1 
(35-44 years) 94 35 

Income ($2.000-$4.000) 450 a 
No. of Teenagers (1 or more) ws 24.5 
No. of Children (1 or more) 65.2 51.0 
Live in single dwelling 636 80.4 
Own home %1 706 


These figures show that, generally, 
“Toast of the Town” viewers are older, 
have fewer children, tend more to own 
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their own homes and earn more money. 
It is an excellent audience for Lincoln- 
Mercury, and the program, commercial 
and size-of-viewer ratings are all high. 
“Comedy Hour" (Colgate three Sundays, 
Frigidaire the fourth) also falls high on 
the qualitative scale and is seen by more 
viewers. This is an excellent case, Mr. 
Callard observes, “where two competing 
programs preempt practically all of the 


Employe Communications. .. 


possible homes. This situation makes it 
practically impossible for a third or fourth 
program to obtain a large audience.” 

On the other hand, the figures for “Ver- 
satile Varieties” show its acceptance was 
not too strong among those that viewed 
it, but its 15.6 rating, says Mr. Callard, 
“might be thought of as a surplus of the 
audience that didn’t want to see ‘Pulitzer 
Prize Playhouse’ or ‘Charlie Wild.’” 


Just to Keep Things Up to Date 


By Rosert Newcoms and Marc SAMMONS 


e THE author of that consoling best-sell- 
er of a couple of decades ago, “Life Be- 
gins at Forty,” once observed that the 
public has no memory. Walter B. Pitkin 
took the stand that you can’t count on the 
people remembering tomorrow what you 
told them yesterday. This one is straight 
on the target for practitioners in the rest- 
less art of employer-employe communica- 
tions. Employes remember little, and often 
need to be reminded 

An enterprising young journalist in 

Racine, Wis., named Bill Gerler edits a 

wnonthly publication for employes of S. C. 

Yohnson & Son called the “Jonwax Jour- 

tal.” In his current issue, Gerler does a 
ommendable job of prodding employe 

emery and he uses himself as the 

rod. On an early page of his magazine, 
erler titles a story “Four Fast Years” 
nd with the headpiece he shows a pic- 
ure of himself. 
} The “four fast years” are his own four 
-ars with the Johnson organization. The 
ditor leafs back through 48 numbers of 
is company publication in order to re- 
ind employe-readers of the changes that 
ave taken place at Johnson's in that time. 
he conclusion is clear that a lot has hap- 
sned; the company has grown in many 
irections, and most employes have for- 
jotten what they are. Therein lies the 
irtue of telling them again. 
4 
The editor of another large company’s 
persica refuses to re-tell his readers 
e story of the company operations, on 
the basis that it has once been told. It 

eS not matter to him that the report of 
hese plant operations—what the company 
makes and how it makes it—was given 
more than ten years ago, that processes 
have changed so drastically that virtually 
nothing is the same. He is undisturbed 


by the fact that employe turnover has 
been staggering, that more than 60% 
of the personnel are new people. He is the 
newspaper reporter who could not bring 
himself to cover a second train wreck 
because it was certain to be just a repeti- 
tion of the first. 

To support the soundness of the Gerler 
technique in re-telling the company story: 
Go through your own plant tomorrow, if 
you're in industry, and see how few peo- 
ple can give you an intelligent summary 
of what’s occurred in your company in 
the past few years. It’s possible that you 
haven't told them. It’s also possible that 
you've told them and they haven't re- 
membered. 


e Editor Gerler uses his own picture as 
part of the headpiece of his story. Some 
of his contemporaries may rate this bra- 
zen, and suggest that editorial modesty 
should compel him to remain faceless. 
This is in a league with the suggestion 
that employes shouldn't smoke because 
the founder, who never lived to see the 
20th century, didn’t believe in it. 

In many companies the industrial editor 
is the main headquarters contact with 
employes. He may be an infrequent con- 
tact; this may be his fault but more often 
than not it is the fault of a policy that 
holds him to a desk and denies him a 
budget for travel. The editor can do 
more good, in less time, than many of the 
ambassadors from the front office, if he’s 
the right kind of a guy. If he isn’t the 
right kind of guy, he shouldn’t be editor. 

So let the employes know him, and see 
him often. If he can’t be seen often in 
person, let the pages of his publication 
show where he is and what he’s been do- 
ing. Lots of his friends out in the factories 
like to know. 


Type Is Part of the Package 


Since tle advent of modern packaging, 
type has played a most important part in 
selling the product at the point of sale. 
Most early day packages looked very 
much alike—possibly due to the fact that 


-usually a sign painter—was called in to 
develop a more original treatment of the 
product trade name. Some of those design 
devices still survive—modernized, recol- 
ored, but retained because they have be- 


Designer Edward Gustave Jacobsson, 
who has a number of prominent national 
advertisers on his client list, tells his 

; views on selection of types for packages 
in this article, which appeared in the 
March issue of “Type Talks,” official or- 


gan of The Advertising Typographers 


Assn. of America Inc 


there were not as many type faces avail- 
able as there are today and there were 
definite restrictions on the use of color 
Printers—the original package designers 

striving to gain some degree of distinc- 
tion between products, experimented in 
combining the different available types to 
achieve a more attractive package front 

The next step in the development of 
package design was when the local artist 


come familiar symbols, identifying the 
product and the quality that time has as- 
sociated with it. 


e This “distinguishing” process has gone 
on ever since—distinctive feature being 
added to distinctive feature in a constant 
effort to keep package faces different- 
more arresting than their competitors 
Every year, the side panels and the back 
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‘Typography That Sells Takes Its Cue 
from the Character of the Product’ 


Notice how smartly dressed these 
products look in Airport Black: 


See how neatly these products wear 
Caslon Bold: 


EGGS 
FLOUR 
BREAD 
SALT 
BUTTER 
CHEESE 


Many feminine items have a natural 
affinity for Eve: 


PERFUME 
LINGERIE 
FLOWERS 


JEWELRY 


Appropriate typographic attire for 
masculine articles is found in 
Garamond: 


SHAVING CREAM 


WOOLENS 


BELTS 


TOBACCO 


PRODUCT DICTATES STYLE—Here are four examples of type styles: Airport Black, Caslon 
Bold, Eve and Garamond, which Mr. Jacobsson considers appropriate for the products 


set in the respective types. 


panels of a package have become more 
important. While the front of the pack- 
age attracts, the side and back panels 
clinch the sale and help insure repeat 
business. Directions must be easy because 
no matter how simple they are, they will 
not seem easy unless they are easy to read 
—and this is where the judicious use of 
type is of primary importance. 

When direction copy is of necessity 
long, it is important that lead-ins, often in 
a second color, be used now and then to 
carry the eye along easily—to prevent the 
copy from becoming tiresome. If this be 
given careful consideration, even the use 
of 8-point type may be undertaken with- 
out risk. Ten-point is always to be de- 
sired, however. It is familiar to the eye 
through its wide use in magazine pages. 


@ Type face? The fact that type on pack- 
ages must be as large and legible as pos- 
sible has caused most package designers to 
use Alternate Gothic for leads and head- 
ings—and News Gothic Condensed for 
body copy. The sans serif types have be- 
come the standard types of the package 
designer. 

It is most important that any type em- 
ployed in a package design be left to an 
expert. Type that sells takes its cue from 
the character of the product. If the “tone” 
of the type is not correct, it can have 
disastrous effects for the product at point 
of sale. A face too sophisticated or dainty 
in appearance won't help sell steel wool, 
lye or ammonia. A horsy, blatant, overly 
bold type won't help sell fine soap flakes 
for dainty woolens. 

Of course, the housewife-customer 
knows nothing about type technicalities. 


But she does have an instinctive feeling 
about the over-all appearance which 
should be kept in mind when making type 
selections. 


ea I do not believe, and never have, that 
an art director should take it upon him- 
self to educate people to a professional 
appreciation of type. This is particularly 


true in packaging. The sole reason for 
a package design is to help sell the prod- 
uct more effectively. The designer who 
inflicts his own personal artistic prefer- 
ences in the choice of type is endangering 
his client’s business at point of sale. Only 
type that is perfectly familiar—and prop- 
erly suggestive—should be employed. 

What of the upper strata of the popula- 
tion who prefer to be wooed on a more 
sophisticated level? Well, at most they 
represent 5% of the public and are poor 
prospects for mass market products. Give 
me the chance to sell the other 95% any 
time. I'll do it with Franklin Gothics, 
Cheltenham Bolds, Century, Bulmer, and 
their counterparts. 
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Again, and Again and Again 


The People’s Choice! 


/ 


ABC reports for the six-month period ending December 31, 1950, show that once 
more hospital executives put HM at the top of the list! Once more this magazine 
wins the popularity contest among publications serving the field of hospital ad- 
ministration — just as it has consistently won over the years. 

Here’s the “election result” reported by the ABC: 


Hospital Management 
Hospitals* 
Modern Hospital 


ABC Publisher's Statement 12/31/50 
(Hospital Circulation) 


8,240 
8,009 
7,986 


*Of Hospital's hospital subscriptions, 
6,616 are association subs not deductible 


There Must Be a Reason 


Why has Hospital Management 
consistently shown the largest gains 
in paid circulation, holding its es- 
tablished lead in hospital circula- 
tion over other ABC hospital pub- 
lications, including association 
journals most of whose circulation 
is based on involuntary association 
membership subscriptions non-de- 
ductible from dues? 

There is only one answer—Hos- 
pital Management gives its readers 
what they want in terms of a sound 
editorial policy, practical and au- 
thoritative information on every 
phase of hospital administration, 
and specific service for every de- 
partment of the hospital. 

Compulsory, health insurance ts 
the greatest threat not only to the 
medical profession but to hospital 
service. The advances made in the 
care of the sick through constantly 
improved equipment, professional 
services and nursing techniques 
would be lost under a system mak- 
ing the United States government 
the sole arbiter of hospital service, 
standards and costs. 

Hospital Management has main- | 
tained a consistent editorial posi- | 
tion of opposition to destructive 


legislation of this character, re-| 


flecting the overwhelming senti-| 
ment of hospitals the country over. | 
This policy, expressed in formal 
briefs to Congress, appearances by 


editorial staff members before Con- | 


gressional committees, and vigor- 
ous editorial campaigns, is in sharp 
contrast with the equivocal atti- 


tude of some less courageous pub- | 


lications in this field. 

Public relations represents one of 
the growing problems of hospital 
administration. Hospital Manage- 
ment established National Hospital 
Day, observed each year on May 
12, the birthday of Florence Night- 
ingale, to develop better under- 
standing and appreciation of hos- 
pitals by the public. It has estab- 
lished the MacEachern awards for 
the best public relations programs 
carried on by hospitals of all sizes 
and types all over the country. 

Through the cooperation of the 
American Association of Hospital 
Accountants, Hospital Management 
is providing a continuous analysis 
of receipts and expenditures by a 
representative panel of hospitals, 
thus enabling hospital administra- 
tors to develop better methods of 
management and contro] of their 


$3 billion dollar annual budgets. 

These are only a few of the ed- 
itorial services which have made 
Hospital Management the people’s 
choice in the field of hospital ad- 
ministration. 


A Growing Publication 
in an Expanding Market | 


In 1950 expenditures for hospital 
construction and modernization to- 
taled more than $750,000,000. Be-| 
cause of the key position of hospi- | 
tals in the civilian defense pro- 
gram, and the vital services they 
render to the people of America, 
these facilities will continue to ex- 
pand. According to the best esti- 
mates, construction expenditures 
this year will be close to $70),- 
000,000. 

This is one of the bright spots in 
the building and equipment field. 
Hospital needs are high in any 
system of controls or allocations 
established under the national de- | 
fense program. Manufacturers 
serving hospitals will continue to | 
get the materials and manpower 
necessary to supply not only the 
requirements of the armed forces 
but also those of the 8,000 hospitals 
lof the country. 

Hospital Management’s rise in| 
circulation has kept pace with the | 
| growth of this rapidly expanding | 
|market. With more hospitals being 
built, and established hospitals in- | 
creasing their capacity and service, 
}more circulation is needed to do the 
|job — and Hospital Management | 
|has supplied it. 

Both in terms of circulation and 
unit coverage, this magazine is No. 
1 in its field—reaching many more 
hospitals than any similar publica-| 
tion. Some of the magazines in this | 
field refuse to tell how many hos- 
pitals they reach, for reasons best 
known to themselves. On the basis 
of the best estimates available, 
Hospital Management's superiority | 
in coverage totals nearly 1,000 | 
hospitals. | 


You Must Sell 
All of the Buying Factors 


Because of its unique plan of | 
editorial departmentalization, un- 
der which each department of the 
hospital is served with a special 
section in each issue, Hospital 
Management provides coverage of 
both administrators and their de- | 


_partment heads. Repeated reader- itorial controlled new product and 


Gain Compared 
with 12/31/49 


509 
434 
357 


\ship studies have shown that the 


great majority of administrators 
receiving the magazine route it 
regularly to their department heads. 

During 1950 Hospital Manage- 
ment sent nearly 6,000 inquiries 
to suppliers. based on requests for 
product information and descrip- 


|tive literature reported briefly in 


the magazine. We analysed a list 
of the first 1,000 inquirers, and 
found 71 different titles! They 
represented buying interest at all 
levels of hospital administration, 
from the head of the hospital to the 
purchasing department to depart- 
ment heads and technical people. 

Here was clear evidence both of 
the broad spread of buying infiu- 
ence throughout the hospital or- 
ganization, and the fact that Hos- 
pital Management is reaching those 
who use and specify products, as 
well as those who issue orders and 
determine purchasing policies and 
sources of supply. 

Send for the list of titles we 
have tabulated from these inquiries 
—it will interest you, in showing 
some of the many buying influ- 
ences you need to have on your 
side in selling and promoting to 
the great hospital market. 


The Trend to 
‘Hospital Management 


Because of its vigorous editorial 
policy, its leadership in paid hospi- 
tal circulation and coverage, and the 
responsiveness of its readers, ad- 
vertisers are giving Hospital Man- 
agement the largest revenue in its 
history. 

During the first quarter of 1951, 
we have shown a gain of 19 pages 
over corresponding period of 1950 
—again our largest year in adver- 
tising revenue. We are carrying 
more new accounts this year than 
ever before, a reflection both of 
advertisers’ interest in a — 
market and their recognition 
the unusual values supplied by 
| Hospital Management. See box at 
| right for list of some of these new 

advertisers and their agencies. 


We Offer Special 


Services to Advertisers 


In addition to an authoritative 
hospital directory, weekly bul- 
letins covering news of hospitals 
of interest to suppliers, and ed- 


literature services, Hospital Man- 
agement is constantly surveying 
its market to determine sales po- 
tentials, buying influences and oth- 
er data of interest to advertisers. 
Write us for market data you need 
| for effective sales and advertising 
| campaigns in this field. 


|study of readership of advertising ness Publications. 


Only ABC-ABP 
Publication 


Hospital Management is one of 
three hospital publications which 
are members of the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations. It is the only 
journal in this field which is also 


Through 


| We conducted a pioneer field| a member of the Associated = 
n 


in Hospital Management in 1950,| ABP Hospital Management is 


demonstrating an 


exceptionally | only helping to maintain the high+ 


|high level of readership and im-|est standards of publishing praé 
pact. This study will be repeated | tice, but also to assist advertisers 
in 1951, assisting advertisers and | |in getting better values from thelr 


agencies in producing copy which | 
gets the best readership and pro- 
duces the greatest results in sales 
and acceptance. Let us give you 
the fetails of this 1951 study. 


expenditures for business pape 
space. The ABP symbol mean 
something when you are evalu 
ating specialized business publica 


| tions. 


Advertiser 


Ajax Corp of A 
Alvey-Ferguson Company 
Anchor Brush Company 
G. S. Blodgett Company 


Carnation Company 
Careline Absorb 


h Oven C 
Detroit-Michigan Stove Compony 
Gudebrod, Bros. Silk Co. 
Jeanne Western Mills Company 
J Shoe C of America 


Cc 


Charles Pfizer & Company 
Picker X-Ray Corporation 
Powers Regulator Company 
Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Company 
H. H. Robertson Company 
A. Schrader's Sons 
Smooth Ceilings System 
Company 
Toland Hospital Equipment Company 


Troy Laundry Machinery Division 


New Advertisers Represented in 
Hospital Management in 1951 


Agency f 


Keller Crescent Company ; 
Associated Advertising Agency : 
Jewell F. Stevens Company ; 
Joseph Smith Advertising Agency | 
Erwin Wasey & Company : 
Lee Romsdell & Company 

Foulke Agency, Inc. 

Zimmer-Keller, Inc. 

Lee Ramsdell & Company 

Marjorie M. Murray 


Ketchum, Mcleod & Grove 

L. W. Frohlich & Co. 

Goold & Tierney, inc. 

Morton Reed Advertising Agency 
Brownson Co. 

C. J. LaRoche & Co. 

E. W. Sann & Associotes 


Hixson & Jorgensen, Inc. 

Slauf Advertising Agency 

Wm. Dougles MacAdams 
Symonds, MacKenzie & Co. 
Symonds, MacKenzie & Co. 

Morey Humm & Johnstone, inc. 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 

G. M. Basford Co. 

F. H. Faber Advertising 

R. W. Webster Advertising Agency 


of | Write today for a copy 
of our Readership 
Penetration Survey; 
Chapelle Ad-Reader- 
ship Analysis; Hospital 
Architects Survey; 

Food and Equipment 
Survey; Pharmaceuti- 
cal Buying Study. 


lafilal 
Management 


200 E. ILLINOIS ST. - 


CHICAGO 11, iit. 


READ MOST BY MOST HOSPITAL EXECUTIVES 
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Brewers Helped TV Develop: Volkenburg 


Sr. Louis, May 15—The brewing 
industry, as an important sponsor, 
has been “among the staunchest 
pioneers in the successful devel- 
opment of television,” Jack Von 
Volkenburg, vice-president of Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System, said 
last week at the United States 
Brewers Foundation diamond jubi- 
lee convention here. 


a Build Volume 
, at LOWER 
SALES COST 


Door-to-door Selling—bet- 
ter knowe as DIRECT 
SELLING — is building 
giant volume quickly for 
many meonvfacturers. it 
‘sai may be your answer to 
5 present day complex sales 
problems. Direct Selling is 
ne fully explained in fascinot- 
ing booklet—-moailed FREE. 
Piease write on your let- 
terheod. 


OPPORTUNITY MAGAZINE 
28 E. Jackson Bivd. 
i Devt. A67, Chicago 4, II! 


“In 1950," Mr. Volkenburg as- 
serted, ‘the average national ad- 
vertiser put 3% of his budget into 
network television. But brewing 
advertisers invested 8% of their 
national media funds in televi- 
sion.” 

While the brewing industry 
ranks highly in network advertis- 
ing, its impact on the new medium 
is felt even greater on a local and 
regional level, he said. 


e “Throughout the country,” he 
continued, “over 130 different 
brewers are local TV advertisers. 
And today, brewing (along with 
the food industry) is one of the 
two biggest users of spot program 
television.” 

Charles B. Roth, Denver sales 
consultant, told the brewers that 
professional sales training is es- 
sential in equipping the brewery 
salesman mentally and emotionally 
to handle any given situation suc- 
cessfully. He emphasized that 
“sales training is no emergency 


treatment—something to fall back 
on when other remedies fail.” Mr. 
Roth suggested refresher courses 
for all salesmen, regardless of 
their success or length of service. | 


To Expand Pretab Promotion 
The Prefabricated Home Manu- 
facturers’ Institute is expanding its 
advertising program directed to 
builders and housing officials. Hart 
Anderson, vice-president of Page 
& Hill Homes Inc., Shakopee, 
Minn., has been reappointed chair- 
man of the advertising committee. | 
He reports the campaign will fea- 
ture capacities and services that 
the prefabrication industry offers 
in solving defense and military 
housing shortages. Olmsted & 
Foley Advertising Agency, Minne- 
apolis, handles the account. 


Weir Names Two Executives 

Richard McKeever, previously | 
with William Esty Inc., has been 
named head of radio and television 
time buying at Walter Weir Inc., 
New York. Peter Wade, with the} 
Weir agency for three years, has | 
been appointed head of the art 
department. 
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LIQUOR OVER LOVELIES—According to R. J. Henderson, vice-president of Brown & 
Bigelow, calendar manufacturer, an orchid and a bottle of whisky illustrate a cal- 
endar better than o curvaceous young lady, despite the prevalence of the latter. At 
least that's the opinion of some 1,000 B&B representatives who attended a meeting 


honoring the 25h anniversary of Charles A. Ward, president and general sales 
manager of the company. The winning entry is pointed out here 


USC’s Sener Finds Television Sponsors 
Are ‘Settling Down’; Dramas in Lead 


Los ANGELES, May 15—Despite 16.5%, disappeared completely 
the fact that television programs from this year’s top ten 
available to the average viewer in Dramatic shows stepped into the 
this area increased by one-third program lead with 23.3% of all 
during the past year, ten product station time. Last year they were 
groups of the 28 different types of in second place with 12.8%. Use 
items advertised account for more of feature films on stations ac- 
than 90% of the commercials, Wil-| counted for the leadership of dra- 
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liam H. Sener, head of the radio- 
television department of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, told 
the Advertising Club of Los An- 
geles last week. On this basis, he 
pointed out that “by product 
groups, TV has not really tapped 
the market” in Los Angeles. 

Mr. Sener was presenting the 
“Southern California Television 
Index,” a study made with the 
help of seven graduate students 
from the school. In the study, each 
student watched all programs for 
one week on one of the seven sta- 
tions here. A similar study was 
made last year, and comparisons 
were made with the results of 
that study. 


matic programs, Mr. Sener said. 
Comedy-variety dropped to second 
place this year with 21.2%. In 1950, 
this classitication led the program 
field at 28% 


® “Significantly,” he said, “pub- 
lic service and education programs 
were third in 1951 at 8.1%. They 
did not even place in the first five 
last year.” 

Children’s programs were fourth 
at 6.8%. More children’s shows 
were on the air, but the increase 
in other programs cut down the 
percentage. Sports were fifth with 
6.7%; last year they were in third 
place with 12.3%. 

The complete study, which totals 
slightly more than 100 pages, will 
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e General statistics included the} be made available by the radio- 
fact that the average hour on tele-| television department of USC on 
vision in Los Angeles contains 53/ June 4. The price will be approxi- 
minutes and 10 seconds of pro-| mately $1. 


” stations 


gram time, five minutes and two 


seconds of spot announcements, | §¢§ Appoints Kimball-Menne 


and one minute and 48 seconds of 
station breaks. 


Street & Smith Publications has 
named the Kimball-Menne Co. as 


Drama and comedy-variety pro-| advertising representative for Air 


grams account for 44.5% 
shows. Food and automobiles do 
more than 30% of the advertising 
on television in Los Angeles. Mr. 
Sener commented that if either or 


both of these products should be, 


rationed and reduce their adver- 
tising, it could be a serious blow 
to the TV industry commercially. 

Programs got better over the 
year, according to Mr. Sener. In 
1950 “we could not say what kind 
of program 7.1% of the shows 
were since they included every- 
thing from dog interviews to birth- 
day horoscopes. In 1951, three 
had no ‘miscellaneous’ 
programs by our standards, and 
one station had only one quarter- 
hour that could not be classified.” 


@ Food advertising increased 
1.200% during the past year, he 
said, and was in first place in 
sponsored quarter-hours, with 
24.9%. Last year, food was in third 
place at 15.5%. Automobiles make 
up the No. 2 TV ad group, with 
20.3%. Last year, cars were in first 
place with 21.8%. Beer and wine 
are the third largest advertiser 
group with 10.4%. They were fifth 
last year with 8.7%. 
Household products 
fourth place with 7.1%, dropping 
from 1950's 8.7%. Radio and TV 
sets, which were the second most- 
advertised products last year at 


stayed in 


of all} Trails, Astounding Science Fiction, 


Living for Young Homemakers, 
Street & Smith's Baseball Pictorial 
Yearbook and Street & Smith’s 
Football Pictorial Yearbook. The 
S&S Los Angeles office, headed by 
Robert Reiff, will continue to han- 
dle Charm and Mademoiselle in 
California, Washington, Oregon, 
Nevada, Utah, New Mexico, Wy- 
oming, Montana, Idaho and Colo- 
rado. 


Readies New Ad Column 

Joshua B. Powers Inc., interna- 
tional publishers’ representative, 
will start a “different” kind of 
editorial-style advertising column 
in August. Titled “Su Familia y 
Usted,” it will be syndicated to 13 
newspapers with 400,000 circula- 
tion in 10 Latin American markets. 
The weekly woman's service col- 
umn will devote much space to 
themes such as advice on baby and 
personal care, recipes and home 
management. Advertising spaces, 
about 2” deep on 3” columns, cost 
$125 each, with six insertions the 
minimum 


Miss Iverson Is Ad Manager 
Dorothy Iverson, formerly pub- 
licity director of Bonwit Teller, 
has been named advertising man- 
ager of Gunther Jaeckel Inc., New 
York retail furrier. Miss Iverson, 
the wife of Robert W. Cowan, art 
director of Anderson & Cairns, suc- 
ceeds Helen Halvorsen, who re- 
signed. 
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May 28-31 
nual meeting, Royal York Hotel, Toronto. 
May 31-June 2. National Sales Execu- 


Periodical Press Assn., an- 


tives convention, 
York. 

June 1-3. National Business Publica- 
tions, spring meeting, The Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Va 

June 4-5. New England 
Advertising Executives Assn., 
Conn 

June 7-9. Controlled Circulation News- 
papers of America Inc., annual conven- 
tion, Sheraton Hotel, St. Louis 

June 7-9. California Newspaper Adver- 
tising Managers Assn., Claremont Hotel, 
Berkeley 

June 10-13. Advertising Federation of 
America. annual convention and exhibit, 


Waldorf-Astoria, New 


Newspaper 
Hartford, 


Hotel Chase, St. Louis 
June 11-13. Mechanical conference, 
American Newspaper Publishers Assn., 


Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

June 17-21. Advertising Assn. of the 
West, 48th annual convention, Cosmopoli- 
tan Hotel, Denver 

June 18-22. National Advertising Agen- 
cy Network, 20th annual national con- 
ference, Moraine Hotel, Highland Park, 
Il 


June 20-22. American Marketing Assn 


conference, Hotel Statler, Detroit 

June 24-27. National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Assn., annual conference, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York 


June 24-28. Assn. of Newspaper Classi- 
fied Advertising Managers, 3ist annual 
convention, Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal 

June 25-27. Newspaper Advertising Ex- 
ecut.ves Assn., summer meeting, Cosmo- 
politan Hotel, Denver 

July 7-13 International Advertising 
Conference, London, England. Registra- 
tion through Elon G. Borton, Advertising 
Federation of America, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18 

Sept. 5-8 National Assn. of Photo- 
Lithographers, annual convention and ex- 
hibit, Statler Hotel, Buffalo 

Sept. 17-18 Pennsylvania Newspaper 
Publishers’ Assn., annual classified clinic, 
Roosevelt Hotel, Pittsburgh 


Sept. 17-21. Premium Advertising Assn 
of America, New York Premium Cen- 
tennial Exposition, Hotel Astor, New 
York 

Sept. 23-28. Advertising Specialty Na- 
tional Assn., annual convention and Spe 
cialty Fair, Palmer House, Chicago 


Sept. 24-26. Assn. of National Adver- 
tisers, fall meeting, Waldorf-Astoria, New 


Salesmen and dealers can . 
only tell you their opinion \\ 
as to why your consumers e \ 
are or are not buying as much 2. 

as they should, The causative oe 
factors in a sales result can ok 
not be revealed by a few 39% ax 
casual contacts, Amateur os 
research usually seeks "4 

only support of its own 
predetermined notion, 
Why not come to head- 


Quarters to find out? 


Information as to the consumer 
market can be learned quickly 
through balanced panels of fami- 
lies and selected panelsof indivi- 
duals of special characteristics, 


Product tests and package sur- 
veys have been successfully con- 
ducted through these facilities for 
a wide variety of manufacturers, 
packers and advertisers, Let us 
tell you how little it will cost you 
to guide your designing, manufac 
turing and distributing operations 
with up-to-date, accurate facts 
about your consumer market, 


1621 CANTON STREET 
TOLEDO 2, OHIO 


Branch Offices In 
New York 


Chicago 


FAMILY—These are brown and block on tan linen finish boxes, a new family of 
packages for Landers, Frary & Clork’s Universal appliances. 


York 

Sept 28-29. Continental Advertising 
Agency Network, 19th annual meeting, 
Philadelphia. 

Oct. 5-6. Pennsylvania Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Assn., annual convention, Penn 
Harris Hotel, Harrisburg 

Oct. 13-16. Mail Advertising Service 
Assn., 30th annual convention, Hotel 
Schroeder, Milwaukee 

Oct. 15-16. Boston Conference on Dis- 
tribution, 23rd annual forum, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Boston 

Oct. 15-16. Inland Daily Press Assn., 
67th annual meeting, Congress Hotel, 
Chicago 

Oct 15-16 Agricultural Publishers 
Assn., annual meeting, Chicago 

Oct 17-19. Direct Mail Advertising 
Assn., 3th annual conference, Schroeder 
Hotel, Milwaukee 

Oct. 23-26. Advertising Typographers of 
America, 25th annual convention, Hotel 
Nacional, Havana, Cuba 


Oct. 24-27. Printing Industry of Amer- 
ca, annual convention, Hotel Statler, 
Boston 

Oct. 25-26. Audit Bureau of Circulations, 
annual meeting, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

Nov. 12-15. Financial Public Relations 
Assn., annual convention, Hollywood 
Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fla 


Nov. 18-19. National Business Publica- 
tions, annual meeting, Drake Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

Nov. 20. Controlled Circulation Audit, 


annual meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago 

December (date not yet set). American 
Marketing Assn., winter conference, Ho- 
tel Kenmore, Boston 


Eversharp’s Copy 


Stresses Chance to 
Win Local Contest 


New York, May 15—Eversharp 
Inc. has taken 1,000-line ads in 
six daily papers here to announce 
a “special local contest of the New 
York City area.” The contest is 
already running in Baltimore and 
Washington. 

Pegged on the 


theme, “your 


\;} chances of winning are far better 


in this local contest than in big 
national ones,” the promotion of- 
fers a Henry J car as the grand 
prize, plus 1,001 additional awards. 
Contestants must complete the fol- 
lowing sentence in 25 words or 
less: “I like the Eversharp-Schick 
injector razor and blades best, be- 
cause...” 

Four succeeding insertions, 
ranging from 600 to 1,000 lines, 
are scheduled from now until the 
end of the contest, which closes 
June 30. 

In Baltimore and Washington, 
the contest, which has been run- 
ning four weeks, closed May 12. 
Three 1,000-line insertions ran in 
each daily in those cities. 

The promotion here is being 
supplemented by point of sale 
merchandising. Future plans for 
extension have not yet been de- 
cided by the Biow Co., the Schick 
agency. Kaiser-Frazer is reported- 
ly considering tie-in advertising 
for the Henry J. 


Carpenter Named K&E V.P. 

Thomas F. Carpenter Jr., who 
joined Kenyon & Eckhardt in 1946 
and recently has been in charge 
of radio and TV commercials, has 
been named vice-president and 
copy director of the New York 
agency. 


DuMont Names John B. Soell 
John B. Soell, formerly of 

WMCA, New York, has joined Du- 

Mont Television Network, New 


| York, as an account executive. 


Cary-Hill Elects S. Hunter 
Cary-Hill Inc., Des Moines agen- 
cy, has named Schuyler Hunter ac- 
count executive and vice-presi- 
dent. Mr. Hunter formerly was in 
the advertising department of the 
Des Moines Register and Tribune. 


Shaw Agency Names Three 
John W. Shaw Advertising, Chi- 
cago, has named David E. Guer- 
rant, formerly with Campbell- 
Ewald Co., Chicago, as copy direc- 
tor. Edwin J. Hughes Jr., formerly 
with Movie Advertising Bureau, 
Chicago, has been named media 
director of Shaw, and Ralph T. 
Stewart, formerly with MacFar- 
land, Aveyard & Co., Chicago, has 
been named production manager. 


Fulton, Morrissey Names 2 

H. Robert Charles, formerly field 
editor of American Builder, and 
Donald McLeese, formerly in the 
copy department of Brooke, Smith, 
French & Dorrance, Detroit, have 
joined the copy staff of Fulton, 
Morrissey Co., Chicago. 


BotA Names William Smith 


William W. Smith, formerly pro- 
motion and merchandising mana- 
ger of Simtex Mills, New York, has 
been named to an executive post 
on the retail division staff of the 
Bureau of Advertising, American 
Newspaper Publishers Assn., New 


| York. 


Rochester Adclub Elects 

Austin F. Grab, president of 
James Johnston Insurance Agency, 
has been elected president of the 
Rochester Advertising Club, Roch- 
ester, N. Y 


Miss Blask Joins Coe Agency 

J. Helen Blask, formerly adver- 
tising manager of the Boston Store, 
Utica, N. Y., has joined Coe Adver- 
tising Agency, 
copywriter. 


Syracuse, as a 


ror ” 


your 
BINDERY 


CHICAGO 16 


CAlumet 5-3224 


and 
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BINDERY CO. Inc. 


SJEIRVANCIE: 


‘tis 


Fe SER 


VAIRILRIIDL ET 


249,504 lines 


The Standard Furniture Company, 
one of Seattle’s oldest and greatest 
furniture stores, is just another of 
the many leading Seattle firms who 


choose The Post- Intelligencer as 


FOLLOW THE 
SEATTLE’S LEADERS 


their Number One advertising 
medium. Last year this outstand- 
ing home furnishing store carried 


in The Post-Intelli- 


gencer and 71,203 lines in the 
second paper . . . a lead of more 
than three to one! 


LEAD OF 


TTLE 


-POST-INTELLIGENCER 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY “HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE — 
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Government, ‘Times-Picayune’ Attorneys 
Rest Their Cases in Anti-Trust Trial 


New ORLEANS, May 17—After 13 ~ 


days of testimony—11 by the gov- 
ernment and two by the Times- 
Picayune Publishing Co.—both 
sides rested in the anti-trust suit 
brought by the government against 
the publishing company, and the 
government prepared to take up 
its rebuttal today. 

The only witness that govern- 
ment attorneys plan to call is 
Oliver Pepper, rate service man- 
ager of Standard Rate & Data 
Service, Chicago. 

After Mr. Pepper testifies, the 
trial of the case on its merits will 
be closed and opposing counsel will 
prepare their briefs. The govern- 
ment has been granted 30 days to 
file its brief and the defendants’ 
attorneys have until July 1 to file 
answering arguments 


@ Five news vendors were placed 
on the stand yesterday by the de- 
fendant company in an effort to re- 
fute the government's claim that 
vendors had been intimidated into 
refusing to sell the Sunday Item 
when it first appeared early in 
1950, by threats that the States 
would be taken away from them. 
The vendors testified generally 
that they were selling both the 
daily Item and the States at the 
time the Item brought out its Sun- 
day paper, and that when they re- 
fused to sell the Sunday Item on 
the ground that they did not wish 
to work on Sunday, they had the 
daily Item taken away from them 


@ Donald W. Coleman, circulation 
manager of the Times-Picayune 
company, testified that after nine 
vears of harmony in the street 
sale of newspapers in New Orleans, 
trouble began in 1949 when the 
Item “stepped up pressure” on 
news vendors, and that in the fall 
of that year the trouble was inten- 
sified when the States and Times- 
Picayune wholesalers and vendors 
took over the sale of the Sunday 
New York Daily News, which pre- 
viously had been handled by the 
Item. 

George E. Conroy, managing 
resident partner of the local office 
of Haskins & Sells, accountant or- 
ganization, resumed the stand for 
completion of his testimony, started 
on Monday. He reaffirmed his 
earlier statements that, according 
to a special study he had made, the 
Times-Picayune and the States 
daily and the Sunday Times-Picay- 


une-New Orleans States had each 
made money in the past three 
years. 


e The government had contended 
earlier that the Times-Picayune 
company operated the States in 
the six-day field at a loss, in order 
to compete with the Item, and ab- 
sorbed the losses in the profits of 
the Times-Picayune. 

The defense has contended 
throughout the trial that the States 
is the afternoon edition of the pub- 
lishing company and that it is part 
and parcel of the Sunday combined 
edition, so it was entitled to share 
in the profits of the Sunday edi- 
tion. 

Another witness for the defense, 
George Healy Jr., managing editor 
of the Times-Picayune, testified 
that ample editorial facilities are 
available for the Item or anyone 
else who wants to start another 
morning newspaper in New Or- 
leans. 


e T. J. Adams, credit manager of 
the Times-Picayune company, was 
asked to compare conditions in the 
classified department before and 
after a combination classified rate 
for the two papers was put into 
effect in 1935. He said that the in- 
stitution of the combination rate 
simplified operations considerably 
by cutting out the multiplicity of 
rates, and eliminating confusion 
and error in maintaining separate 


(Nowe bape aad tes tn. CK 
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PAINT PUSH—In its most ambitious com- 

paign to date, U. S. Gypsum Co. is using 

this full-color page to promote Texolite 

interior paints and offer ao free ‘‘decoro- 
tor's color selector.” 


forms and galleys for the two pa- 
pers. 

He added that he thought the 
unit rate resulted in better service 
and coverage for the advertiser 
Also, in answer to a defense at- 
torney’s question as to relative 
cost, he asserted that in his opin- 
ion classified advertising would be 
more expensive to the advertiser 
if sold separately instead of in 
combination. 


se John F. Tims Jr., vice-president 
and general manager of the Times- 


Picayune Publishing Co. was 
called as a defense witness and 
presented a_ series of charts 


showing how the company’s 953 
employes are engaged in producing 
the three editions of the company. 
He also presented figures on the 
breakdown of use of plant and 
equipment by the three papers. 

Asked by a defense attorney if 
there was any arrangement be- 
tween his company and the Item 
by which facilities and materials 
could be exchanged, he said that 
such an arrangement had been in 
existence since 1914. He explained 
that the papers make mats of ads 
and exchange them, and make ad- 
vertising cuts available to each 
other as well. 

He added that a charge of ‘2¢ 
a line—or about $12 a page—was 
agreed on for the exchange of 
such materials. 


e Asked if the Times-Picayune 
company had ever helped out the 
Item when that paper found itself 
short of newsprint, Mr. Tims said 
that they had, and “were glad tc 
let them have it—just as we have 
other publishers.” 

Under cross-examination by a 
government attorney, Mr. Tims 
steadfastly refused to answer a 
question as to whether or not the 
States has a separate 
from the Times-Picayune. 

“I make the statement,” he said, 
“that the Times-Picayune Pub- 
lishing Co. publishes the Times- 
Picayune morning, the New Or- 
leans States evening and the 
Times-Picayune-New Orleans 
States Sunday.” 

Mr. Tims said he agreed with 
that portion of a statement con- 
tained in the centennial edition of 
the Times-Picayune that said the 
papers merged their Sunday pa- 
pers into one, “but I can’t go along 
with that which said the papers 
continued separately on week- 
days,” he said. 


Said Opens Own Agency 

Cc. M. Said, formerly associated 
with the now defunct C. M. Said 
& Associates, St. Louis agency, has 
opened his own agency, C. M. Said 
Advertising, at 4653 Maryland 
Ave., St. Louis. 


existence | 


National Nielsen-Ratings of Top TV Shows 
First Report for April, 1951 
All tigures copyright by A. C. Nielsen Co. 


Total Homes Reached 


Homes 

Ram Program (000) 
1 Texaco Star Theater (NBC) 7.396 
2 Fireside Theater (NBC. P&G) 5,360 
3 Colgate Comedy Hour (NBC) 5.009 
4 Mama (CBS. General Foods) 4.472 
5 Philco TV Playhouse (NBC) 44% 
6 Your Show of Shows (NBC 

Participating) 4.409 
7 Kraft Television Theater (NBC) 4.369 
8 You Bet Your Life (NBC. DeSoto- 

Plymouth) 4,359 
9 Arthur Godfrey & Friends (CBS 

Liggett & Myers) 4.300 
10 Gillette Cavalcade (NBC) 4,282 


Program Popularity® 


*Per cent of homes reached in areas where show was telecast 


Trendex Network TV Ratings 
May 1-7, 1951 


New York, Chicago, 


Philadelphia, 


Homes 
Ram Program (%) 
1 Texaco Star Theater (NBC) 61.3 
2 Fireside Theater (NBC. P&G) 543 
3 Colgate Comedy Hour (NBC) 46.2 
4 Gillette Cavalcade (NBC) 45.3 
5 Arthur Godfrey's Scouts (CBS 
Lever Bros.) 45.1 
6 Kraft Television Theater (NBC) 446 
7 Mama (CBS. General Foods) 440 
8 Jack Benny Show (CBS. Lucky Strike) 434 
9 Somerset Maugham Theater (NBC 
Tintair) 40.9 
10 Your Show of Shows (NBC 
Participating) 40.7 
Boston, Cleveland, Washington, 


Cincinnati, St. Louis, Detroit, Baltimore, Milwaukee, Pittsburgh, Provi- 
dence, Toledo, Syracuse, Dayton, Columbus, Richmond, New Haven, 


65 


NBP Papers Plan 
‘Prologue’ Before 
June 1-4 Meeting 


WASHINGTON, May 17—Members 
of National Business Publications 
Inc. will act on applications from 
“more than 25 Audit Bureau of 
Circulations papers” June 2, dur- 
ing the association's three-day an- 


nual meeting at the Homestead, 
Hot Springs, Va 
NBP previously had consisted 


entirely of controlled circulation 


business publications 
The applications 


of the ABC 


| publications will be considered un- 


der a resolution adopted by the as- 


directors in 
26, opening 


board of 
on April 


sociation's 


New York 


| the organization to paid and con- 


Buffalo 
Pabst Boxing Bouts—Joe Louis 44.8 Fireside Theater (P&G. NBC) 37.0 
Godfrey's Talent Scouts (Lipton. CBS) 44.7 Godfrey & Friends (Several sponsors. CBS) 35 7| 
Texaco Star Theater (NBC) 43.5 Man Against Crime (Camel, CBS) 35.3 
Your Show of Shows (Several sponsors Comedy Hour (Colgate, NBC) 31.2) 
NBC) 38.5 Hit Parade (Lucky Strike, NBC) 30.5 | 
Philco Playhouse (NBC) 37.3 | 


Pulse Network TV Leaders 
April 1-7, 1951 


Detroit, Columbus, New Haven, 
San Francisco, Dayton, 


New Orleans, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Birmingham, 


Buffalo, New York, Chicago, 


Washington, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, St. Louis, Boston, Minneapolis- 
St. Paul 
EVENING, ONCE-A-WEEK 


Texaco Star Theater (NBC) 46.5 
Show of Shows (Several sponsors. NBC) 33.9 
Godfrey's Talewt Scouts (Lipton. CBS) 33.7 
Kraft Theater (NBC) 32.1 
Fireside Theater (P&G. NBC) 31.4 
Comedy Hour—Cantor (Colgate. NBC) 31.1 


Philco Playhouse (NBC) 

Studio One (Westinghouse. C 

— & His Friends tiem, sponsors 
iS 


Toast of the Town (Lincoln-Mercury, CBS) 


MULTI-WEEKLY 


Cactus Jim (Co-op, NBC) 19.3 
Howdy Doody (Several sponsors. NBC) 16.7 
Kukla, Fran & Ollie (Several sponsors 

BC) 16.4 
Came! News Caravan (NBC) 15.3 
Kate Smith Show (Several sponsors, NBC) 13.2 


Perry Como (Chesterfield. CBS) 
Mohawk Showroom (NBC) 

CBS-TV News (Oldsmobile) 

Captain Video (General Foods. DuMont) 
Little Show (Stokely-Van Camp, NBC) 


Pulse Inc. Radio Ratings 
March 1-7, April 1-7, 1951 


Cincinnati, San Francisco, Detroit, 


St. Paul, St. Louis, Chicago, Atlanta, 


Boston, Washington, Minneapolis- 


Los Angeles, Philadelphia, New 


Orleans, New York, Birmingham, Richmond, Buffalo 
TCP TEN EVENING 


Jack Benny (Lucky Strike, CBS) .41 
Lux Theater (CBS) 12.5 
Amos ‘n’ Andy (Rexall, CBS) 116 
Edgar Bergen (Coca-Cola, CBS) 112 
My Friend Irma (Lever, CBS) 10.2 
Walter Winchell (Richard Hudnut, ABC) 10.2 


Bob Hope (Chesterfield. NBC) 


99 
Fibber & Molly (Pet Milk, NBC) 9.7 
Groucho Marx (DeSoto-Plymouth, NBC) 96 
Mr. D. A. (Bristol-Myers, NBC) 9.5 
Godfrey's Talent Scouts (Lipton, CBS) 95 


DAYTIME, FIVE-A-WEEK 


Arthur Godfrey (Several sponsors, CBS) 9.3 
Ma Perkins (Oxydol, CBS) 7.8 
Grand Slam (Continental Baking, CBS) 7.7 
Big Sister (P&G. 7.6 
Helen Trent (Whitehall, CBS) 7.6 


Wendy Warren (General Foods. CBS) 
Young Or. Malone (P&G. CBS) 
Aunt Jenny (Lever, CBS) 

Guiding Light (P&G. CBS) 

Our Gal Sunday (Whitehall, CBS) 


NNNNS 
eeeuww 


SATURDAY AND SUNDAY DAYTIME 


The Shadow (U. S. Army. MBS) 6.3 
Grand Ceptral Station (Pillsbury. CBS) 6.3 
Theater of Today (Armstrong. CBS) 6.2 
True Detective (Williamson Candy, MBS) 6.0 
Somerset Maugham Theater (Tinta, CBS) 5.9 
Let's Pretend (Cream of Wheat CBS) 5.6 


Stars Over Hollywood (Armour CBS) 
Martin Kane (U. S. Tobacco, MBS) 
The Falcon (Kraft, NBC) 

Meet Frank Sinatra (Sustaining, CBS) 
Refreshment Time (Coca-Cola. CBS) 


hee 
vuwwoe 


Dr. Cullen Urges 
Proprietary Group 
to Improve Ad Copy 


New York, May 16—Advertisers, 
agencies and media carrying pro- 
prietary advertisements should co- 
operate in an effort to improve the 


unsatisfactory advertising of a 
“fringe group” in the field, Dr 
Frederick J. Cullen, executive 


vice-president of the Proprietary 
Assn., told the association's annual 
meeting here today. 

Proprietary advertising has im- 
proved, Dr. Cullen said, but he 
warned that bad advertising by a 
few “adversely affects all others 
in the same field.” He called at- 
tention to the association's ad- 
visory committee on advertising, 
which advises manufacturers on 
their advertising and methods of 
improving it, and whose service is 
available to association members 
and non-members. 


e James M. Meade, chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission, 
noted that association members 
distribute about 80% of the self- 
medication products in the U. S 
and added that “if the advertising 


aid sale of this great volume of 
products were entirely governed 
and controlled by your code of 
ethical practices, the work of the 
commission in the field of regu- 
lating proprietary medicine adver- 
tising would be greatly relieved.” 

He then called attention to 
conspicuous advertisements of Re- 
sistab, Geo-Mineral, Anahist and 
Imdrin. “Many members of the 
consuming public are repelled by 
such advertising and it tends to 
impair the good name of all 
advertising of proprietary medi- 


cines,” he warned 
He also explained succinctly 
how an advertiser could detect 


false advertising: “Start with the 
simple premise that it is unlawful 
to put false ideas in another's 
head by direct statement, innu- 
endo, or otherwise. Let the ad- 
vertiser ask himself these ques- 
tions: ‘What will the reader of this 
advertisement think about the 
product?’ ‘Is what he will think 
the truth?’ ‘Is there anything else 
he ought to know”?’” 


Ontario Daily Names Vatcher 


T. G. Vatcher & Son, Toronto, 
has been appointed national ad- 
vertising representative for the 
Recorder & Times, Brockville, Ont 


| Wilson, 


} SION 


trolled publications 
crimination.” 


“without dis- 


@ The 
plans 


association's convention 
include a “prologue” ses- 
here on Thursday, May 31, 
when members will hold a “stabil- 
ization symposium” with top price 
and wage officials 


From the Washington meeting, 
NBP will move by special train 
to Hot Springs, for meetings on 
June 1, 2 and 3 

Included on the program are 
talks by J. K. Lasser, president of 


K. Lasser & Co., and George W. 
N. Riddle, manager, advertising 
media division, General! Electric 

Panei include: “Hew 
good is business paper promotion?” 
and discussions of mailing methads 
and production requirements aifd 
controls 


sessions 


s The business paper promoti@n 
panel includes Paul Bunker, pub- 
licity and advertising director, the 
Foxboro Co., Foxboro, Mass.; Paul 
M. Cramer, director of media afd 
research, the Griswold-Fshlemgn 
Co., Cleveland; Maurice J. Phillips, 
assistant advertising manager, B- 
ternational Nickel Co., New Yosh; 
W. H. Schink, media director, G. 
M. Basford Co., New York: W.¥. 
Staab, manager, media departmeft, 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Clevelagd, 
and Gene Wedereit, director of ag- 
vertising, Tube Turns Inc., Louls- 
ville. Bennett S. Chapple Jr., pregi- 
dent of the National Industrial Ag- 
vertisers Assn. and assistant @- 
ecutive vice-president of UJ8. 
Steel Co., is moderator ¢ 

The mailing methods pane! fh- 
cludes W. S. Harvey Jr., preside@@t, 
Harvey & Howe, Chicago: Richard 
S. Kline, general manager, Gard- 
ner Publications Inc., Cincinnati; 
Thomas A. Rogers, president, 
Rogers Publishing Co. Detroit; 
Frank O. Rice, publisher, New 
Equipment Digest, Cleveland; F 
Morse Smith, vice-president in 
charge of Industrial Equipment 
News, New York, and Ralph A 
controller, Bill Brothers 
Publishing Corp., New York 

Nelson B. Wentzel, deputy 
sistant postmaster general, 
serve as moderator 


as- 
will 


April Newsprint Use Is High; 
Supply on Hand Decreases 
Estimated 
tion in the 
536,893 tons, 


newsprint 
U.S. for 


consump- 
April was 
making the first quar- 
ter total 1,994,092 tons, according 
to the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Assn. Daily newspapers re- 
porting to the ANPA consumed 
410,723 tons in April, the second 
highest of any month on record 
This compares with 403,601 tons 
used in April, 1950 

Newsprint stocks on hand or in 
transit at the end of Apri! aver 
aged 31 days’ supply for all report- 
ing newspapers, a drop of four 
days’ supply in a month 


Names Weiss & Geller Agency 


Aquascutum of London, Eng- 
land, has appointed Weiss & Geller, 
New York, to handle advertising 
and merchandising in the U.S. for 
its line of raincoats and topcoats. 
Class magazines will be used for 
the present 
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Downes Named Exec Editor 


Bruce Downes, formerly photo- 
graphy editor of Collier's, has been 
named executive editor of Popular 
Photography. Mr. Downes’ duties 
begin this month when the maga- 
zine’s editorial staff completes a 
move from Chicago to permanent 
headquarters in New York 


International Paper Elects 
Stuart E. Kay, 

northern mills 

International 


manager of 

manufacturing of 
Paper Co, and F 
Henry Savage, assistant general 
sales manager of the New York 
company, have been elected vice- 
presidents. Both men will continue 
in their present posts. 


*. Shortages 


cause advertisers to be 
cautious, and resort te 


smaller ads 


Our experience with small 
ads may be of heip to them 
a request on your lette 


will prove this — at F 


Write JAY P. WALK, 
11 €. Hubbard, Chicago 11 


Brown & Bigelow’s $600,000 Color Press 
Lays Primary Colors on Top of Each Other 


St. PaAuL, May 16—-Brown & Big- 
elow’s million-dollar color print- 
ing improvement program, which 
includes installation of a $600,000 
multicolor Talio-Crome press, is 
now largely completed. 

In addition to installation of the 
new press, the company’s program 
includes a new electronically reg- 
ulated printing cylinder etching 
room; installation of new gravure 
art cameras, and a battery of pre- 
cision control machines for trans- 
ferring color images. 

The Talio-Crome process is de- 
scribed as printing as the artist 
paints, “laying primary color on 
primary color and mixing them on 
a surface of the paper to reproduce 
a painting with complete fidelity.” 


controls that confine reproduction 
register tolerances, or “error,” to 
1/10,000 of an inch. While devel- 
oped especially for printing calen- 


uct, the new press is adaptable for 
color work ranging from pocket- 
size booklets to large posters. It 
weighs 100 tons, is 104 long, 15’ 
high, and 14 wide. It can repro- 
duce from one to eight colors at 
the rate of 10,000 sheets an hour. 


e A dual feature is that four colors 
can be printed simultaneously on 
each side of the paper. It prints 
from rolls which, after printing, 
are rerolled, cut into sheets, or 
folded, depending on how the press 
is set. Variations permit one 
printed web to run to a folder 
while another feeds into a sheet 
delivery. 

The electric eye regulating reg- 


| ister is in a master control board. 
The new press has electric-eye | There is more than a mile of elec- 


tric wiring and 53 electric motors 
ranging from one-fourth to 50 
horsepower. 

As the paper leaves the feeding 


dars, the company’s leading prod-| rollers, it is steamheated to elim- 


Any time’s good time on WFBR! 


Sounds like an ad man’s idea of a hot slogan, 


doesn’t it? 


It happens to be true! Shell Oil Company found 
that out with their early morning—early evening— 


late evening pattern. 


Other advertisers—dozens of them—are using 
WFBR time all around the clock to sell profitably. 


Because of this, WFBR has built a number of sales- 
minded participation shows, scattered strategically 
through the day and night. 


Any WFBR salesman or your John Blair man can 
tell you about availabilities. 


| 


inate static and to provide printing 
surface elasticity for perfect reg- 


| ister. It passes over printing roll- 


ers, then through electrically heat- 
ed ovens to dry the ink after each 
color. Guide rollers are cushioned 
by tiny compressed air jets that 
keep the paper webs “floating” in- 
stead of pulling around turns. This 
“floating” tension is another factor 
in maintaining register, it is said. 


Epstein Issues New 
Volume on Selling 
Techniques, Ideas 


New York, May 16—“Where Do 
You Go from No” is the title of 
a new volume on salesmanship by 
Leon Epstein, management con- 
sultant on sales, advertising and 
public relations. 

The volume, a collection of epi- 
grams, “start-lines,” catch phrases, 
coined words, ideas for solving 
sales problems and suggestions, 
originally was published as a series 
of 12 seven-minute review book- 
lets and offered as part of a man- 
agement service by Mr. Epstein. In 
addition, three previously unpub- 
lished chapters have been in- 
cluded. 


@ Mr. Epstein’s book is not written 
in a narrative fashion. The ideas, 
which are presented in paragraph 


| form, are grouped so that the casu- 


al reader may begin on any page. 
Typical examples of the epi- 


| grammatic style are the following: 


“A prospect says ‘no’ when he 
hasn’t any basis for saying ‘yes’,” 
and, “selling is not second story 
work. It is a dignified calling and 
as ethical as any of the professions. 
There isn’t any need of resorting 


|to tricks or adopting any under- 


handed method in order to make 


a sale.” 
The volume is published by 
Sales Research Institute, New 


York. The price is $3.95. 


Beatrice Foods Co. Reports 
Beatrice Foods Co., Chicago, re- 
ports its income for the year ended 
Feb. 28, 1951, at $205,257,498 as 
compared with $190,459,992 for the 
previous year. Net earnings of 


| $4,819,967 this year were below 


last year’s $5,433,178, because of 
heavier taxes, and earnings per 
share were down from $5.12 to 
$4.53 


Washburn Joins Hamilton 


Ray A. Washburn, former man- 
ager of the Chicago office of Cal- 
kins & Holden, Carlock, McClinton 
& Smith, has joined Hamilton Ad- 


| vertising Agency, Chicago, as an 


ABC BASIC NETWORK e@ 5000 WATTS IN BALTIMORE, MD. 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY JOHN BLAIR & COMPANY 


| 


account executive and vice-presi- 
dent. 


Maclean Names Gerth-Pacific 


Neil A. Maclean Co., San Fran- 
cisco manufacturer of insecticide 


|applicators for western distribu- 


tion, has appointed Gerth-Pacific 


| Advertising there as its agency. 


Advertising Age, May 21, 1951 


PUBLIC SERVICE—Jacob Schmidt Brewing Co., St. Paul, which sponsors wrestling 
over WTCN-TV, turns over one commercial spot a week to the promotion of com- 
munity projects “in the public good.” Here, Tom Hastings (standing), general sales 
manager of the brewery; Jay Stranahan, Office of Civilian Defense, and Gretchen 


Palen, Schmidt's Miss City Club of 1951, talk over a forthcomi 


40% of Mothersill Remedy’s Income 
Returns to Magazines, Newspapers 


Toronto, May 14—Advertising 
is the biggest single expense in- 
curred by the Mothersill Remedy 
Co. Ltd., Montreal, maker of “the 
world’s oldest, most popular, and 
most effective antidote for all 
forms of motion sickness.” 

Mothersill’s, advertised in news- 
papers and magazines, spends 40% 
of its gross revenue for space, ac- 
cording to an article on the com- 
pany appearing in the April 15 is- 
sue of Maclean's, published here. 

“All told,” the article’ says, 
“more than 7,000,000 capsules are 
sold each year” at three doses for 
75¢. The ad appropriation runs 
60% for newspapers and 40% for 
magazines 


@ Company ads, prepared by the 
Colonnade Advertising Agency, 
Montreal, are usually conservative 
and reserved and make use of the 
discreet line: “You never know 
when you'll need Mothersill’s. . .in 
a hurry!” Ads point out that the 
product is “Guaranteed free from 


cocaine, morphine, opium, chloral, 
acetanilide and bromides” and that 
it has “no laxative effect.” 

For many years, Mothersill’s ad- 
vertising was mostly of the testi- 
monial type. “Except for an Es- 
quire ad that delicately recom- 
mends it for ‘various forms of 
overindulgence,’ the manufacturers 
plug [discoverer] Dr. Fortin’s pink 
pill only as a travel aid,” the arti- 
cle explains. 

One testimonial the company 
used in the 1930s bore the like- 
ness of Wiley Post, the one-eyed 
flier, who said he used Mothersill’s 
on his record-breaking solo flight 
around the world in the “Winnie 
Mae” in 1933. Post said it was “the 
ideal remedy for airsickness.” 

“Today,” writes author Frank 
Hamilton, “this ad graces the wall 
of the head office in Montreal, but 
every time company officials look 
at it they blush—they’ve since dis- 
covered that one-eyed people and 
persons deaf in one ear don’t suf- 
fer from motion sickness.” 


America’s finest 


photoengraving plant 


Collins, Miller & 


Hutchings INC. 


207 North Michigan, Chicago 
FRanklin 2-5854 
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Government, ‘Times-Picayune’ Attorneys 
Rest Their Cases in Anti-Trust Trial 


New ORLEANS, May 17—After 13 
days of testimony—11 by the gov- 
ernment and two by the Times- 
Picayune Publishing Co.—both 
sides rested in the anti-trust suit 
brought by the government against 
the publishing company, and the 
government prepared to take up 
its rebuttal today. 

The only witness that govern- 
ment attorneys plan to call is 
Oliver Pepper, rate service man- 
ager of Standard Rate & Data 
Service, Chicago. 

After Mr. Pepper testifies, the 
trial of the case on its merits wil! 
be closed and opposing counsel will 
prepare their briefs. The govern- 
ment has been granted 30 days to 
file its brief and the defendants’ 
attorneys have until July | to file 
answering arguments. 


@ Five news vendors were placed 
on the stand yesterday by the de- 
fendant company in an effort to re- 
fute the government's claim that 
vendors had been intimidated into 
refusing to sell the Sunday Item 
when it first appeared early in 
1950, by threats that the States 
would be taken away from them. 
The vendors testified generally 
that they were selling both the 
daily Item and the States at the 
time the Item brought out its Sun- 
day paper, and that when they re- 
fused to sell the Sunday Item on 
the ground that they did not wish 
to work on Sunday, they had the 
daily Item taken away from them 


s Donald W. Coleman, circulation 
manager of the Times-Picayune 
company, testified that after nine 
years of harmony in the street 
sale of newspapers in New Orleans, 
trouble began in 1949 when the 
Item “stepped up pressure” on 
news vendors, and that in the fall 
of that year the trouble was inten- 
sified when the States and Times- 
Picayune wholesalers and vendors 
took over the sale of the Sunday 
New York Daily News, which pre- 
viously had been handled by the 
Item. 

George E. Conroy, managing 
resident partner of the local office 
of Haskins & Sells, accountant or- 
ganization, resumed the stand for 
completion of his testimony, started 
on Monday. He reaffirmed his 
earlier statements that, according 
to a special study he had made, the 
Times-Picayune and the States 
daily and the Sunday Times-Picay- 
une-New Orleans States had each 
made money in the past three 
years. 


e The government had contended 
earlier that the Times-Picayune 
company operated the States in 
the six-day field at a loss, in order 
to compete with the Item, and ab- 
sorbed the losses in the profits of 
the Times-Picayune. 

The defense has contended 
throughout the trial that the States 
is the afternoon edition of the pub- 
lishing company and that it is part 
and parcel of the Sunday combined 
edition, so it was entitled to share 
in the profits of the Sunday edi- 
tion. 

Another witness for the defense, 
George Healy Jr., managing editor 
of the Times-Picayune, testified 
that ample editorial facilities are 
available for the Item or anyone 
else who wants to start another 
morning newspaper in New Or- 
leans. 


e T. J. Adams, credit manager of 
the Times-Picayune company, was 
asked to compare conditions in the 
classified department before and 
after a combination classified rate 
for the two papers was put into 
effect in 1935. He said that the in- 
stitution of the combination rate 
simplified operations considerably 
by cutting out the multiplicity of 
rates, and eliminating confusion 
and error in maintaining separate 


| steadfastly 


PAINT PUSH—In its most ambitious com 

paign to date, U. S. Gypsum Co. is using 

this full-color page to promote Texolite 

interior paints and offer a free ‘‘decora 
tor's color selector.’ 


forms and galleys 
pers. 

He added that he thought the 
unit rate resulted in better service 
and coverage for the advertiser 
Also, in answer to a defense at- 
torney’s question as to relative 
cost, he asserted thai in his opin- 
ion classified advertising would be 
more expensive to the advertiser 


for the two pa- 


if sold separately instead of in 
combination. 
s John F. Tims Jr., vice-president 


and general manager of the Times- 


Picayune Publishing Co. was 
called as a defense witness and 
presented a_ series of charts 


showing how the company’s 953 
employes are engaged in producing 
the three editions of the company. 
He also presented figures on the 
breakdown of use of plant and 
equipment by the three papers. 
Asked by a defense attorney if 
there was any arrangement be- 
tween his company and the Item 
by which facilities and materials 
could be exchanged, he said that 


such an arrangement had been in| 


existence since 1914. He explained 
that the papers make mats of ads 
and exchange them, and make ad- 
vertising cuts available to each 
other as well. 

He added that a charge of ‘2¢ 
a line—or about $12 a page—was 
agreed on for the exchange of 
such materials. 


e Asked if the Times-Picayune 
company had ever helped out the 


Item when that paper found itself | 


short of newsprint, Mr. Tims said 
that they had, and “were glad to 
let them have it—just as we have 
other publishers.” 

Under cross-examination by a 
government attorney, Mr. Tims 
refused to answer a 
question as to whether or not the 
States has a separate existence 
from the Times-Picayune. 

“I make the statement,” 
“that 
lishing Co. 


he said, 
the Times-Picayune Pub- 
publishes the Times- 


Picayune morning, the New Or- 
leans States evening and the 
Times-Picayune-New Orleans 


States Sunday.” 

Mr. Tims said he agreed with 
that portion of a statement con- 
tained in the centennial edition of 
the Times-Picayune that said the 
papers merged their Sunday pa- 
pers into one, “but I can’t go along 
with that which said the papers 
continued separately on week- 
days,” he said. 


Said Opens Own Agency 

C. M. Said, formerly associated 
with the now defunct C. M. Said 
& Associates, St. Louis agency, has 
opened his own agency, C. M. Said 
Advertising, at 4653 Maryland 
Ave., St. Louis. 


National Nielsen-Ratings of Top TV Shows 
First Report for April, 1951 
All tigures copyright by A. C. Nielsen Co. 


Total Homes Reached 


Homes 

Rank Program (000) 
1 Texaco Star Theater (NBC) 7,396 
2 Fireside Theater (NBC. P&G) 5.360 
3 Colgate Comedy Hour (NBC) 5,009 
4 Wama (CBS, General Foods) 4472 
5 Philco TV Playhouse (NBC) 44% 
6 Your Show of Shows (NBC 

Participating) 4.409 
7 Kraft Television Theater (NBC) 4.369 
8 You Bet Your Life (NBC. DeSoto 

Plymouth) 4,359 
9 Arthur Godfrey & Friends (CES 

Liggett & Myers) 300 
10 Gillette Cavalcade (NBC) 4,282 


Program Popularity® 


“Per cent of homes reached in areas where show was telecast. 


Trendex Network TV Ratings | 
May 1-7, 1951 


New York, Chicago, 


Philadelphia, 


Homes 

Rane Program (%) 
1 Texaco Star Theater (NBC) 61.3 
2 Fireside Theater (NBC. P&G) 54.3 
3 Colgate Comedy Hour (NBC) 46.2 
4 Gillette Cavalcade (NBC) 45.3 
5S Arthur Godfrey's Scouts (CBS 

Lever Bros.) 45.1 
6 Kraft Television Theater (NBC) 446 
7 Mama (CBS, General Foods) 440 
8 Jack Benny Show (CBS, Lucky Strike) 43.4 
9 Somerset Maugham Theater (NBC 

Tintair) 40.9 
10 Your Show of Shows (NBC 

Participating) 40.7 

Boston, Cleveland, 


Washington, 


Cincinnati, St. Louis, Detroit, Baltimore, Milwaukee, Pittsburgh, Provi- 


dence, Toledo, Syracuse, Dayton, Columbus, Richmond, New Haven, | 
Buffalo 

Pabst Boxing Bouts—Joe Louis 44.8 Fireside Theater (P&G. NBC) 37.0 

Godfrey's Talent Scouts (Lipton. CBS) 44 Godfrey & Friends (Several vm CBs) 35.7 
43 Man Against Crime (Camel, CB: 35.3 


7 

Texaco Star Theater (NBC) 5 
Your Show of Shows (Several sponsors 

NBC) 38.5 

Philco Playhouse (NBC) 37.3 


Pulse Network TV Leaders 


April 1-7, 
New 
Birmingham, 
Washington, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, St. Louis, Boston, Minneapolis- 
St. Paul 
EVENING, ONCE-A-WEEK 


Detroit, Columbus, 
San Francisco, 


New Haven, 
Dayton, 


Texaco Star Theater (NBC) 46.5 Philco Playhouse (NBC) 30.0 
Show of Shows (Several sponsors. NBC) 33.9 Studio One (Westinghouse, CBS) 29.6 
Godfrey's Talent Scouts (Lipton, CBS) 33.7 Godfrey & His Friends (Several sponsors. 
Kraft Theater (NBC) 32.1 CBs) 29.4 
Fireside Theater (P&G. NBC) 31.4 Toast of the Town (Lincoln-Mercury, CBS) 29.4 
Comedy Hour—Cantor (Colgate. NBC) 311 
MULTI-WEEKLY 
Cactus Jim (Co-op, NBC) 19.3 Perry Como (Chesterfield. CBS) 13.0 
Howdy Doody (Several sponsors. NBC) 16.7 Mohawk Showroom (NBC) 116 
Kukla, Fran & Ollie (Several sponsors CBS-TV News (Oldsmobile) 11.3 
16.4 Captain Video (General Foods. DuMont) 108 
Came! News Caravan (NBC) 15.3 Little Show (Stokely-Van Camp, NBC) 10.7 
Kate Smith Show (Several sponsors. NBC) 13.2 
. . 
Pulse Inc. Radio Ratings 
March 1-7, April 1-7, 1951 
Cincinnati, San Francisco, Detroit, Boston, Washington, Minneapolis- 
St. Paul, St. Louis, Chicago, Atlanta, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, New 


Orleans, New York, Birmingham, Richmond, Buffalo 
TOP TEN EVENING 


Jack Benny (Lucky Strike, CBS) M41 
= Theater (CBS) 12.5 

Amos 'n’ Andy (Rexall, CBS) 116 
Edgar Bergen (Coca-Cola, CBS) 112 
My Friend Irma (Lever, CBS) 10.2 


Walter Winchell (Richard Hudnut, ABC) 10.2 


DAYTIME. FIVE-A-WEEK 


Arthur Godfrey (Several sponsors, CBS) 9.3 
Ma Perkins (Oxydol, CBS) 

Grand Siam (Continental Baking, CBS) 7.7 
Big Sister (P&G, CBS) 7.6 
Helen Trent (Whitehall, CBS) 7.6 


SATURDAY AND SUNDAY DAYTIME 


id. S. Army. MBS) 6 
os Central Station (Pillsbury, CBS) 6 
Theater of Tocay (Armstrong, CBS) 6 
True Detective (Williamson Candy. MBS) 6 
Somerset Maugham Theater (Tintair, CBS) 5 
Let's Pretend (Cream of Wheat CBS) 5. 


Comedy Hour (Colgate, NBC) 31.2) 
Hit Parade (Lucky Strike, NBC) 30.5 | 


| ization symposium” 


1951 
Orleans, Cleveland, Cincinnati 
Buffalo, New York, Chicago, 


Bob Hope (Chesterfield. NBC) 

Fibber & Molly (Pet Milk, NBT) 
Groucho Marx (DeSoto-Plymouth 
Mr. D. A. (Bristol-Myers, NBC) 
Godfrey's Talent Scouts (Lipton. 


NBC) 
CBs) 


Wendy Warren (General Foods, CBS) 
Young Dr. Malone (P&G. CBS) 

Aunt Jenny (Lever, CBS) 

Guiding Light (P&G. CBS) 

Our Gal Sunday (Whitehall, CBS) 


Stars Over Hollywood (Armour CBS) 
Martin Kane (U. S. Tobacco. MBS) 
The Falcon (Kraft, NBC) 

Meet Frank Sinatra (Sustaining, CBS) 
Refreshment Time (Coca-Cola, CBS) 


Dr. Cullen Urges 
Proprietary Group 
to Improve Ad Copy 


New York, May 16—Advertisers, 
agencies and media carrying pro- 
prietary advertisements should co- 
operate in an effort to improve the 
unsatisfactory advertising of a 
“fringe group” in the field, Dr 
Frederick J. Cullen, executive 
vice-president of the Proprietary 
Assn., told the association's annual 
meeting here today. 

Proprietary advertising has im- 
proved, Dr. Cullen said, but he 
warned that bad advertising by a 
few “adversely affects all others 
in the same field.” He called at- 
tention to the association's ad- 
visory committee on advertising, 
which advises manufacturers on 


their advertising and methods of 
improving it, and whose service is 
available to association members 
and non-members. 


e@ James M. Meade, chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission, 
noted that association members 
distribute about 80% of the self- 


medication products in the U. S 
and added that “if the advertising 


aud sale of this great volume of 
products were entirely governed 
and controlled by your code of 
ethical practices, the work of the 
commission in the field of regu-! 
lating proprietary medicine adver- 
tising would be greatly relieved.” 

He then called attention to} 
conspicuous advertisements of Re- | 
sistab, Geo-Mineral, Anahist and 
Imdrin. “Many members of the! 
consuming public are repelled by | 
such advertising and it tends to! 
impair the good name of all 
advertising of proprietary medi- 


cines,” he warned 

He also explained succinctly 
how an advertiser could detect 
false advertising: “Start with the 
simple premise that it is unlawful! 
to put false ideas in another's 
head by direct statement, innu- 
endo, or otherwise. Let the ad- 
vertiser ask himself these ques- 
tions: ‘What will the reader of this 


advertisement think about the 
product?’ ‘Is what he will think 
the truth?’ ‘Is there anything else 


he ought to know?’” 


Ontario Daily Names Vatcher 
T. G. Vatcher & Son, Toronto, 
has been appointed national ad- 
vertising representative for the 
Recorder & Times, Brockville, Ont. 


' 
sistant 
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NBP Papers Plan 
‘Prologue’ Before 
June 1-4 Meeting 


WASHINGTON, May 17—Members 
of National Business Publications 
Inc. will act on applications from 
“more than 25 Audit Bureau of 
Circulations papers” June 2, dur- 
ing the association's three-day an- 


nual meeting at the Homestead, 
Hot Springs, Va 
NBP previously had consisted 


entirely of controlled circulation 
business publications 

The applications of the ABC 
publications will be considered un- 
der a resolution adopted by the as- 
sociation’s board of directors in 
New York on April 26, opening 
the organization to paid and con- 
trolled publications “without dis- 
crimination.” ; 


e The 
plans 
sion 


association's convention 
include a “prologue” ses- 
here on Thursday, May 31, 
when members will hold a “stabil- 
with top price 
and wage officials 

From the Washington meeting, 
NBP will move by special train 
to Hot Springs, for meetings on 
June 1, 2 and 3 

Included on the 
talks by J. K. Lasser, 
J. K. Lasser & Co., and George W. 
N. Riddle, manager, advertising 
media division, General Electric 

Panel include: “Hew 
good is business paper promotion?” 
and discussions of mailing methads 
and production requirements agd 
controls : 


program are 
president of 


sessions 


e@ The business paper promot 
panel includes Paul Bunker, —_ 
licity and advertising director, the 
Foxboro Co., Foxboro, Mass.; Pawl 
M. Cramer, director of media agd 
research, the Griswold-Eshlemgn 
Co., Cleveland; Maurice J. Phillips, 
assistant advertising manager, In- 
ternational Nickel Co., New Yosh; 
W. H. Schink, media director, G. 
M. Basford Co., New York; W.¥J. 
Staab, manager, media departmemt, 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Clevelagd, 
and Gene Wedereit, director of ag- 
vertising, Tube Turns Inc., Loufs- 
ville. Bennett S. Chapple Jr.. pregi- 
dent of the National Industrial Ag- 
vertisers Assn. and assistant @- 
ecutive vice-president of Uggs. 
Steel Co., is moderator 

The mailing methods pane! in- 
cludes W. S. Harvey Jr., preside@t, 
Harvey & Howe, Chicago; Richard 
S. Kline, general manager, Gurd- 
ner Publications Inc., Cincinnati; 
Thomas A Rogers, president, 
Rogers Publishing Co. Detroit; 


Frank O. Rice, publisher, New 
Equipment Digest, Cleveland; F 
Morse Smith, vice-president in 
charge of Industrial Equipment 
News, New York, and Ralph A 
Wilson, controller, Bill Brothers 


New York 
Wentzel, deputy 
postmaster general, 
serve as moderator 


Publishing Corp., 
Nelson B 


as- 
will 


April Newsprint Use Is High: 
Supply on Hand Decz:eases 
Estimated newsprint consump- 
tion in the U.S. for April was 
536,893 tons, making the first quar- 
ter total 1,994,092 tons, according 
to the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Assn. Daily newspapers re- 


porting to the ANPA consumed 
410,723 tons in April, the second 
highest of any month on record 
This compares with 403,601 tons 
used in April, 1950 

Newsprint stocks on hand or in 
transit at the end of April aver- 


aged 31 days’ supply for all report- 
ing newspapers, a drop of four 
days’ supply in a month 


Names Weiss & Geller Agency 

Aquascutum of London, Eng- 
land, has appointed Weiss & Geller, 
New York, to handle advertising 
and merchandising in the U.S. for 
its line of raincoats and topcoats. 
Class magazines will be used for 
the present. 
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AGE, INCOME Additional Market Data Information 
STATUS AFFECT Listed Here for Readers’ Benefit 


WAVE-KIT PIX 


In the process of preparing last 
week's Market Data Issue of Ap- 
VERTISING AGE for the press, a 


| dozen or so listings (out of more 


Study Shows Young 
Brands Rising Fast 


In January 1947, 31.2°% of 
the housewives in the St. Paul 
Market were using home per 
manent wave kits. By January 
of this year the percentage had 
jumped to 95.6°). Here is a 
young growing business. Com 
petition for consumer preter 
ence is still in the early rounds. 

In 1948 the leading brand 
had reached its peak domina 
tion in St. Paul with 92.9¢; 
of the preference. Since then 
other brands have been mak 
ing substantial inroads. Here 
is the trend picture for the 


past five vears 
onl ine late 1u4s 147 
rand A OTe TRH RZIG G29% BZO% 
rand BW 14% TH P25" . - 
sand ¢ 4.2% ° ° bad ra 
ond D 1s ih ° . 
* Less than 1% 


Now what are the significant 
fharacteristics of the 
ives who are buying perma 
ent wave kits? Is age related 
© usership? A breakdown of 
sership by age groups points 
varia 


house 


ut some interesting 

bows 

Toder SO years 62.5% 
$1 to 1 years OL, 

l to 9O years ie by 
. 1 0 years 12.6% 


In addition to age the eco 
Pomc status of the housewile | 
also has a bearing on usage as| 


feflected by annual income | 
Catevories: 

Under $2.000 +1.3% 
$2,000 to $2009 54.3°° 
$3.000 to S899 SRBC: 
$1,000 to 85.099 57.1°% 
$6,000 and over IR.RO, 


Phe trend picture and the 
refinement of consumer char 
acteristics viven repre 
sents just one of the 150 classi 


here 


fications studied in the “195] 
Consumer Analysis of the St. 
Paul Market.” Similar inton 
mation is available for classi 
fications in the fields of foods, 
soups, drugs and toiletries, bev 
erages, home appliances, and 
miscellaneous. 

Cet 
performance of your product 
in the St. Paul market. Write 
Consumer Analysis, Dept. No. 


analytical data on the 


HEAL St. Paul Dispatch Pio 
neer Press, St. Paul 1, Minne 
sota — the Northwest's Morn 
ing, Evening, and Sunday 


newspapers with the market 
tailored circulation. 


| ing 


| income 


than 1,000) were inadvertently 
omitted. 
They are printed here, along 


with a handful of additional items 
which came in too late for inclu- 
sion in the original list of Avail- 
able Market Data, for the 
venience of AA readers. 
The same rules apply to these 
pieces of market information as to 
those which appeared in the May 
14 issue. They may be requested, 
through ADVERTISING AGE, by indi- 
cating on the coupon on the facing 
page the numbers of those items 
wanted, and then returning the 
coupon to ADVERTISING AGE 


No. 3900. Characteristics of Los 
Angeles County Television 
Homes 
Station KTTV, Los Angeles, has 

published this report on a study 
by the Los Angeles Times-Mirror 
Co.'s market research division, 
showing television's growth for 
1949, 1950 and 1951. It illustrates 
changes in share of economic 
groups owning television 
changes in share of occupational! 
groups owning sets; changes in 
share of homes with children own- 
ing sets, etc. 


con- 


sets; 


No. 3901. How to Make More Sun- 

day Calls in the Oregon Market 

This folder, published by the 
Portland Oregonian, shows Sunday 
Oregonian coverage by counties, 
including information on popula- 
tion, number of families, retail 
sales, drug and food sales, passen- 
ger car registrations and percent- 


| age breakdowns 


No. 3902. How to Make More Daily 
Calls in the Oregon Market 
The Portland Oregonian has 

published this folder reporting on 


| its daily coverage of Oregon and 


southwestern Washington by coun- 
ties, including information on pop- 
ulation, number of families, retail 


sales, etc. 


No. 3903. New Home Survey. 

The Portland Oregonian has 
published this tabulation of build- 
plans of northwest families, 
which was made in response to a 
survey carried in the Farm, Home 
& Garden magazine. The material 
includes plans for home style, 
shape, roof, cost, method of con- 
struction, fuel, basements, etc. 

No. 3904. When You Pick a Mar- 
ket, Pick the Richest. 

The Journal-Times, Racine, Wis., 
has published this market folder, 
which tabulates effective buying 
total, per capita and per 
family—for its market, and in- 
cludes a coverage map for Racine 
and its trading zone. 

No. 3905. Brand Preference Sur- 
vey 

The Post, Salisbury, N. C., of- 
fers its 1951 survey of brand pref- 
erences covering food products in 
the Salisbury market 


No. 3906. The Shreveport Market 

The Times, Shreveport, La., has 
available a packet of material 
which includes data on popula- 
tion, retail sales, buying power 
indexes, etc. 


No. 6000. Some Facts About Lug- 
gage. 
The research 


department of 


Haire Publishing Co. has compiled 
this booklet concerning the lug- 
gage and leather goods market in 
the U. S. In it are sections on the 
market's size, past and present; the 
industry’s size; the distribution 
pattern; monthly sales trends; re- 
gional sales trends; consumer buy- 
ing habits and facts about lug- 
gage buyers. 


No. 6001. Children of Each Age as 
of Jan. 1, 1951. 

A report from the research de- 
partment of Haire Publishing Co.., 
based on government statistics, 
shows the number of children of 
each age, both male and female, up 
to 15 years 


6002. Linens & Domestics 
Thumbnail Calendar. 

Calendar format is used by 
Haire Publishing Co. to illustrate 
linen and domestics sales trends 
for the seasons. Each month is il- 
lustrated and statistics for past 
sales volumes are given. 


No. 


No. 6003. Housewares Review 

Thumbnail Calendar 

Haire Publishing Co. gives 
houseware sales the calendar 
treatment with each month rated 
numerically over previous years’ 
sales and tips for special seasons’ 
promotions. 


No. 6004. Chain Store Age Map of 

Drug Marketing Centers. 

Chain Store Age has issued this 
map showing 209 principal mar- 
keting centers, the location and 
number of chain drug stores in 
these centers, chain drug sales for 
1949 and breakdowns of drug sales 
by departments. 


No. 6005. Annual Chain Drug Fact 

File. 

The fact file, issued by Chain 
Store Age, supplements that pub- 
lication’s map of drug marketing 
centers and shows 1950 sales for 
chain drug stores with the de- 
partmental breakdown; the buy- 
ing setup of chains; and a detailed 
description of editorial content in 
Chain Store Age special drug edi- 
tions (including the professional 
side of pharmacy). 

6006. Chain Store 

Variety Chains. 

The state-by-state distribution 
of all major and leading sectional 
chains of ten stores or more is 
shown on this map issued by Chain 
Store Age. Also shown are the 
number of stores operated by var- 
iety chains of three stores or more 
in 209 markets, sales of 11 leading 
variety chains for 1949, sales of 
sectional chains and total volume 
for the field, sales by departments, 
and how departments buy and sell 


No Map of 


and Profits in 
Store Depart- 


Sales 
Grocery 


No. 6007. 
Chain 
ments 

This four-page folder issued by 
Chain Store Age shows the 
amounts spent per $10 by grocery 
customers for various commodity 
groups and indicates the markup 
for each group. Meat and produce 
are not covered. A chart shows 
how the average ten gross profit 
dollars are divided with the pro- 
portion of money spent for vari- 
ous groups of items. Facts are 
based on sales and gross profits of 
representative chains for the first 
quarter of 1950 


No. 6025. How Much Display Ma- 
terial Is Used? 

Grocer’s Digest has issued this 
study on store display material, 
telling how much is used and pref- 
erred kinds, based on a survey of 


, grocery wholesale houses which 
supply merchandising pieces to re- 
tailers. 


No. 6026. Illinois Beverage Journal 

Business Charts. 

Published by the Illinois Bev- 
erage Journal, these charts include 
inventory studies showing single 
bottle costs based on case prices, 
cost-per-drink figures, the num- 
ber of glasses of beer from the 
barrel, and bottle price charts. 


No. 6027. Sporting Goods Retailer 
Market Analysis. 

Sports Age conducted this sur- 
vey of independent sporting goods 
retailers telling how they classify, 
how long they’ve been in business, 
the number of employes they 
have, the kind of merchandise 
they sell, their annual dollar sales 
volume, their biggest volume mer- | 
chandise categories, and plans for | 
expansion. | 


No. 6028. Food Stores Now Na- 
tion’s No. 1 Sellers of Cigar-| 
ets. 

A booklet published by The 
Progressive Grocer on cigaret/ 
sales in food stores. Sales figures | 
are broken down into types of 
food stores, single vs. carton pur- 
chases, etc. 


No. 6029. The Progressive Grocer 
Grand Rapids Story. 

An extensive survey of food, 
stores in Grand Rapids, Mich., is 
reported in this brochure pub- 
lished by The Progressive Grocer 
to emphasize manufacturers’ op- 
portunities at the point of sale. 
Retailers’ reasons for not using 
display material supplied them are 
given. 


No. 6030. Facts in Food and Gro- 

cery Distribution 

The 18th annual survey of food 
retailing, covering national sales 
and number of stores, 1948 census 
data on sales by states, activities 
of independent merchants, inde- 
pendent self-service operations, 
characteristics of independent gro- 
cery and combination stores, and 
OPS price margins for food and 
grocery commodities, issued by 
The Progressive Grocer 
No. 6031. Food Units in 
Feeding Industry, 1949. 

Recently issued by the Ahrens 
Publishing Co., this market chart 
shows the number of food service 
units in the U. S., annual on- 
premises food sales, and annual 
food and beverage sales. Food 
units are broken down according 
to type (i.e., restaurants, taverns, 
hotels, etc.) and the per cent of 
total sales volume for each is 
given. 


U. S. 


No. 6032. Over 34,000 Retail Jew- 

elers. 

An analysis of retail jewelry 
outlets made by the Jewelers’ 
Board of Trade was the source of 
this study of the market made by 
NJ (National Jeweler) in a re- 
cent issue. Reprints of the article, | 
which includes a_ state-by-state 
breakdown of retail and whole- 
sale jewelers as well as a break- 
down by types of retailers, whole- 
salers and manufacturers, are 
available 


No. 6033. U. S. Imports of Jewel- 
ry Store Merchandise. 

Figures in this reprint from NJ 
(National Jeweler) will show U.S. 
imports of diamonds by countries 
for the past two years, all kinds 
of jewelry store merchandise by 
type, and excise tax collections on 
retail sales of jewelry by states. 


No. 6034. Federal Excise Tax Col- 
lections on Jewelers. 

A tabulation made by NJ (Na- 
tional Jeweler) of government tax 
payments on jewelers’ merchan- 
dise compares December, 1950, 
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collections ($15,570,987) with pre- 
ceding months and discusses 
trends apparent from the figures 


No. 6035. Diamond Price Trend. 

A continuing series of charts 
appearing in NJ (National Jewel- 
er) showing price trends for vari- 
ous kinds of diamonds from 1917 
to the present time will be made 
available in reprint form by the 
publisher. 

No. 6038. Bedding Media Data 
File. 

A data file giving information 
on the bedding industry—its com- 
position, growth, the number of 
manufacturers and geographical 
breakdown—has been published 
by Bedding. 


No. 6036. A Survey of the Vending 
Machine Industry. 

Reprinted from the January, 
1951, issue of Vend, this study con- 
tains the results of a survey of 
vending machine operator-sub- 


What and how | 
Business Advertisers are 
advertising and\selling! 


This latest and largest 
Composite Edition 
Shows you. 


Now you can see, in compact 
and concise form, examples of 
how business advertised to 
business during March, 1951. 


The Wall Street Journal 
Composite Edition includes 
one typical advertisement of 
each business advertiser using 
the only national business daily 
during March, 1951. 


460 advertisers told their 
business stories to the large and 
responsive readership of The 
Wall Street Journal during 
that single month. If you would 
like your free copy of this com- 
posite, with its 460 examples 
of current business advertising, 
simply fill out the coupon be- 
low and mail it to the address 
indicated. There is no obliga- 
tion, of course. 


q The Wall Street Journal Ay 
1 44 Broad Street i 
g New York 4, New York 1 

! 


! Gentlemen: 
y Please send me, without obli- ! 


p Sation, a copy of your latest 
g Composite Edition. 


i NAME 

H 
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TO OBTAIN MARKET DATA USE THIS COUPON 


Readers’ Service Dept., ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Hl. 


Please send me the following market data (insert number of each item wanted): 


Name 
Company 
Address 


City & Zone. 


Tithe 


. State 


scribers on buying practices, brand 
preferences, diversification of 
routes and other factors. Facts on 
vending’s place in the distribution 
system are given by markets (i.e., 
candy, tobacco, beverages, etc.). 


No. 6037. Vending Machines as a 
Distribution Medium in Rela- 
tion to Candy Production. 

An analysis of candy production 
in 1950 and preceding years and 
the amount sold through vending 
machines has been published by 
Vend. Figures are based on De- 
partment of Commerce statistics. | 


Estimates for 1951 operations, | 
based on Trend studies, are in- 
cluded. 


| 


No. 6039. Annual Statistical Sec- 
tion of American Brewer. 
An annual feature of American 

Brewer is this 16-page statistical 

section, containing data on pro- 

duction, sales and consumption by 
months and states in 1950 and 
earlier years, and published in 
the April issue. Types of sales are 

analyzed by regions and states. A 

limited number of copies are 

available at $1.50 each. 


No. 6040. Kalamazoo County Study 

No. 6. P 

The report of a study of retail 
appliance outlets in Kalamazoo 
County, Mich., made by Electri- 
cal Dealer last March, will be made 
available in reprint form. The data 
covered includes statistics on 
brands handled, 1950 dollar vol- 
ume of services in the county, 
unit sales of major appliances in 
1950 and the first quarter of 1951, 
TV and radio sales in the county, 
and dealer opinion on appliance 
shortages. 


No. 6041. The Shoe Industry Re- 
view and Prospect. 

Reprinted from the Boot and 
Shoe Recorder, this study reviews 
the activities of the shoe industry 
during 1950. Shoe _ production 
trends, per capita production fig- 


ures, seasonal variations, produc- | 


tion figures by types, the relation- 
ship between shoe consumption 
figures and population and be- 
tween national income and dol- 
lar volume of shoe production are 
included, as well as the industry 
outlook. 


No. 6043. Choose Your New Truck. 
National Furniture Review has 
issued this report on a survey of 
furniture retailers on delivery 
problems and costs. It includes da- 
ta secured from truck manufac- 
turers about types of trucks best 
suited for the furniture trade. 


No. 6044. Looking Back. ..So You 

Can Plan Ahead. 

A comparison of departmental 
activities in furniture stores over 
a ten-year period is shown in this 
study published by National Fur- 
niture Review. 


No. 6045. Promotion and Advertis- 
ing Guide. 

This is a quarterly guide for 
home furnishings merchants as to 
the best type of advertising fcr 
best results. It includes headline 
ideas, copy themes and sales by 
departments for the quarter. Pub- 
lished by National Furniture Ke- 
view. 


INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETS 


No. 7160. Facts About Factory. 
Factory Management and Main- 


, * € 
America Airs € INYPONEE 


specialists 
in fine 
photo engraving 


REVERE PHOTO ENGRAVING CO. 


712 FE 


Fane 


eee 


DERAL STREET - CHICAGO 5, til 


tenance has published this new 
illustrated brochure, which fol- 
lows the NIAA presentation stand- 
ard. It reports on the manufactur- 
ing industries market and includes 
pertinent data on the publication. 
No. 7161. Are Home-Planning 
Families Marking Time or 
Marching to Market? 
Home Owners’ Catalogs Division | 
of F. W. Dodge Corp. has issued 
this booklet on a study made to 
learn whether home planners are 
going ahead, or giving up the idea 
|of building; to find any changes 
in starting dates and why; to find 
how long it takes to start construc- 
tion and reasons for time lag; and 
to learn whether home-planners 
} read material on new-home prod- 
| ucts and services, and which mate- 
rial is considered most useful. 


| No. 


7162. Industrial Distribution 
and Marketing 

The McGraw-Hill publication, 
Industrial Distribution, offers this 
folder of maps and statistics chart- 
ing the location and relative im- 
portance of distribution centers for 
industrial products. A comparative 
analysis of manufacturing activity 
is included for each state and dis- 


pe 
trict. 


No. 7163. Distribution in Today's 
Economy. 

Industrial Distribution has avail- | 
able, in limited quantities and at 
small charge, four reprints of 
editorial material, including a sur- 
vey of distributor operations, a! 
checkup on sales principles, and} 
an appraisal of sales inventory, 
organization and supporting serv- 
ices. 


a 


Radio Group Pushes Radio-TV 
Freedom of Information 


The National Assn. of Radio 
News Directors has set up a com- 
mittee on freedom of information 
in radio and television, headed by 
William Ray, news and special 
events director of NBC in Chicago 
and of its Stations WMAQ and 
| WNBQ there. 
| The group will concentrate on 

gaining radio and TV access to leg- 

islative sessions, committee hear- 
ings, courtroom trials and other 
public functions of government. It 
will urge that radio and television 
have the right to report public! 
proceedings in their most effective 
way—by direct broadcasts and 
telecasts. 


‘Herald Tribune’ Names Coster 

Donald Q. Coster, formerly east- 
ern sales manager of the Bureau 
of Advertising, American News- 
paper Publishers Assn., has been 
appointed general manager of 
European advertising for the New 
York Herald Tribune, with head- 
quarters in Paris. 


‘Park East’ Corrects Retes 

Park East, New York magazine, 
has increased its one-time page 
rate from $400 to $550, not $500 
as it formerly announced (AA, 


May 7). 


Psyche in Wrong Spot 

AA’s usually steadfast 
writers missed a couple in the 
May 14 issue. The White Rock 
campaign which appears in Life 
does indeed go through Kenyon & 
Eckhardt, but Psyche has nothing 
to do with Canada Dry, as the 
caption implied. 


caption 
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WBBM Promotes Two 


Milton F. Allison, New York 
sales representative for Station 
WBBM, Chicago, has rejoined Ra- 
dio Sales, national sales organiza- 
tion for CBS, as account executive 
in New York. Sam Maxwell Jr. 
formerly account executive on 
WBBM'’'s Chicago staff, has been 


promoted to New York sales rep- 
resentative for the station 


Music Merchants’ Meet Set 


The 1951 Music Industry Trade 
Show and convention will be held 
at the Palmer House, Chicago, July 
16-19. Gardner & Jones, Chicago, 
has been appointed by the Nation- 
al Assn. of Music Merchants to 
handle publicity for the event 


P&G Buys Early TV Spots 

Procter & Gamble Co., through 
Compton Advertising, has signed 
a 52-week contract for a daily one- 
minute TV spot at 8:05 a.m., over 
Station WLW-D, Dayton. The 
early morning TV show, “Face the 
Music.” is televised Mondays 
through Fridays 


Chicago Photographers Join 

Kelly R. Powell and Elmer Eng- 
quist have consolidated their com- 
mercial photography studios and 
formed Powell-Engquist Inc., 122 
W. Hubbard St., Chicago 10 


Bausenbach Names Goldberg KI - 
Harry B. Goldberg has been nee Suspetca 

named advertising and public re- 

lations director of A. E. Bausen- THE LETTER 

bach Inc., Buffalo manufacturer of (4%! & Deerters &.. 

aircraft tools 


eee 
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SHOP, Inc 
Chicago 5. INinois 


IT'S EASY, 
WHEN YOU fm 
KNOW HOW! Ba 


Hi 
: 
KWH DAYTing ; 
Ome COUNTIES = 
Study Me 2 T 
Spring. 1989 : 


These Hoopers prove KWKH’s tremendous popularity in Shreve- 
port. In the morning, KWKH gets 265% as many listeners as the 
next station — actually gets more listeners than all other sta- 
tions combined! In the afternoon, KWKH gets 195% as many 
listeners as the next station — barely misses getting as many 
listeners as all other stations combined! 


But KWKH'’s 50,000-watt signal reaches far more people outside 
of Shreveport than inside. KWKH gets a Daytime BMB Audience 
of 303,230 families in 87 Louisiana, Arkansas and Texas counties. 
227,701 of these families —or 75.0% —are “average daily listeners” 
to KWKH. 


Write direct or ask The Branham Company for all the facts on 
this powerful, 25-year-old CBS affiliate. 


KW KH 


‘ 7 are Son le tery 


SHREVEPORT~ LOUISIANA 
50,000 Watts e CBS “Arkansas 


The Branham Company, Representatives 
Henry Clay, General Manager 
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Pontiac welcomes visitors — 


our 40 years of service to 
the advertising industry 

has ploced us in a unique 
position—Only Pontiac has 

six unified services under 

one roof, in our own build- ! 
ing. If your group is inter- 
ested in touring America's 
most modern engraving 

plant call or write us. \ 
We've already had over 
3,500 visitors in the past 

4 years so we'd be glad 


to oblige; and of course 


there's no obligation. 
e 
PS. We also do a bang up job 


of coordinating art work, photog- 
raphy, photoengraving, ad setting, 
electrotyping and color process 
work for agencies and advertisers 


all over town. It's something only 
Pontiac can do and we'd like 
to tell you more about it 


——> 


UNIFIED ip 


SERVICES 


Westinghouse Is 
Happy to Invest 
$2,300,000 in TV 


(Continued from Page 1) 
week we play to about 9,000,000 
people. That's a lot of people no 
matter how you look at it. It’s a 
lot of people when you realize 
that it takes a top Hollywood film 
a whole year to play to 6,000,000. 
It's a lot of people when you real- 
ize that ‘South Pacific’ on Broad- 
way, to reach 9,000,000 people, 
would have to play to packed 
houses for almost 17 years. We 
reach that many people—9,000,000 
of them—every week with the 
story of our products...At least 
one of the services has rated us 
in the top ten for nine out of the 
past 12 months. This makes an 
advertiser feel pretty good 

“From a prestige standpoint we 
are happy too. Our program re- 
cently was awarded top dramatic 
honors from a variety of sources 
including television editors, the 
public, educators, magazines, pro- 
fessional people—a total of 15 
such selections...” 


@ Getting down to the business 
of whether the show costs too 
much for the job it is doing, Mr. 
Baird continued: 

“Let’s take the total budget of 
$2,300,000. With 53 shows this 
year, we find the cost per show is 
$43,400 

“We have three commercials in 
each show—each on a different 
product. So the cost per product 
commercial is $14,466. 

“By dividing the 9,000,000 into 
$14,466 you come up with a figure 
of $1.60 per thousand. 

“At this price we find ourselves 
right in the customer’s own home, 
with their undivided attention and 
we are demonstrating our product 
Here we are making that demon- 
stration with the husband and 
wife together, under the most fa- 
vorable conditions, where the buy- 
ing decisions are made.. . 


e “On ‘Studio One’ it’s a perfect 
demonstration by Betty 
She speaks the housewife’s lan- 
guage—and her personality 
charms old tightwad. Boy—there 
just ain’t no argument. Mother gets 


‘the green light to go ahead and 

COLOR PROCESS make the purchase 
PHOTOGRAPHY “And we get all that for $1.60 
ELECTROTYPING per thousand. Now I recognize 
o there is room for argument on this 
ENGRAVINGS aN price. Let’s say that 50% of our 
TYPOGRAPHY audience thought the commercial 


ART WORK 


a & 


* 
NS 


€ 


: Payruc 


Cugraving and 
Elecirolype Co. 


812 W. VAN BUREN STREET 
HA ymarket 1-1000 © Chicago 7, Illinois 


was a fine time to leave the room 
to see if the kids were asleep or 
to mix a fresh drink or maybe to 
see if the lights had been left on 
in the bathroom. So we double 
the rate and we find that we're 
paying $3.20 per thousand 


e “We can go even further and 
decide that this 2.7 persons per 
television set represents only one 
checkbook when it comes to spend- 
ing $300 for an appliance. So let’s 
multiply by three and we come up 
with a price of $4.80 per thousand 
for a perfect sales story and an 
actual product demonstration right 
in the customer's own home. ..My 
only point is, anyway you slice 
it, our TV show pays off at a low 
cost per thousand. 

“Beyond the simple arithmetic 
of the picture, there are other rea- 
sons why we like TV as an adver- 
tising medium. The biggest is that 
we can actually trace a lot of sales 
to demonstrations on the show.” 
The appliance executive cited sev- 
eral instances of sales attributable 
to the program, including $60,000 
worth of $70 fans sold in one week 
in Chicago after a single commer- 
cial on “Studio One.” 

Mr. Baird also called attention 


|} anatomical, they 


Furness. | 


DRAW ONE—Vaughn E. Bowers, presi- 
dent, Lic-Rich Co., Cleveland, prepares 
to sample some Lic-Rich, beverage derived 
from licorice, to be introduced this sum- 
mer with a $100,000 promotion. Lix and 
Lixie, licorice derived pop-stick and ice 
cream, will bow at the same time. Hut- 
chins Advertising Co., New York, is the 
agency. 


to some of the sponsor's problems 
relating to the entertainment por- 
tion of a telecast. Warning against 
low cut gowns and even vaguely 
suggestive dialog, he said: 


e “When ma and pa sit at home 
with their kids around them, they 
are righteous as hell and you just 
can’t take any chances. While they 
feel this way about dialog that is 
naughty or costumes that are 


attitude toward the general 
content.” 

He recalled the case of a year 
ago when a rescheduling of plays 


play 


put a whole series of psychologi-| 


cal dramas in succession with the 
result, as Mr. Baird puts it: 


| 
“In our own company there were 


many who felt that this sort of 
thing would turn the whole coun- 
try against the sponsor and the 
public would hate us and every- 
thing we made. We did what all 
sponsors do—gave the agency a 
good cuffing around. This, of 
course, is provided for in the 15%. 


@ “Well, McCann-Erickson didn’t 
know which way to go because 
they had no real evidence that 
would tell how the public feels on 
such matters. They quickly got 
together with the research depart- 
ment and sent out a crew of in- 
vestigators. Time passed and the 
investigators came back with a 
wealth of material...{which] 
boils down to a very simple con- 
clusion. ..The public does not hold 
a sponsor liable for story content. 
If the play is about a psychopathic 
child, a share of the audience is 
very disturbed and upset and ap- 
parently not in the right mood to 
welcome Betty Furness with her 
product demonstrations. However, 
they do not transfer their dislike 
to the sponsor.” 


@ A prediction that the motion 
picture companies will get into 
the television program production 
act was made by Paul Raibourn, 
vice-president of Paramount Pic- 
tures Corp., who told the meeting: 

“It can’t be done now at Holly- 
wood costs without using stock- 
holders’ money to subsidize swol- 
len profits of the service organi- 
zations and set manufacturers. 
How swollen they have been is 
shown by the fact that most of 
the 1950 manufacturers’ net prof- 
its before taxes appear to have 
been larger than their 1946 
grosses.” 

Pointing out that things have 
been balmy for telecasters, 
Mr. Raibourn sized up the situa- 
tion with the comment: 

“One network goes into the 
manufacturing business; another is 
undecided which way to go and 


less 


is surveying them all.” 

Chris J. Witting, general mana- 
ger, DuMont Television Network, 
called attention to the surprising 
of 


popularity “clear-cut public 


have a different | 


service programs.” 


@ “No longer is there reason for 
an advertiser to use a low cut eve- 
ning gown, a tap dancer or an ex- 
burlesque comedian as the agent 
to assemble an audience to listen 
to or read his message,” he said. 
“In this connection I should 
like to direct your attention to the 
lesson that the Kefauver hearings 
and the MacArthur telecasts 
taught the industry and you. They 
demonstrated that the dignity of 
great events, the dramatization of 
history in the making can provide 
a tremendous and appreciative 
audience that will not only accept 
and remember a sales message but 
will bestow upon the firm that 
makes the event available the plus 
elements of prestige and good will. 
You all remember that the Ford 
Motor Co. sponsored, at very low 
cost, a series of telecasts from a 
recent gathering of the United Na- 
tions. How many of you remember 
the name of the star featured on 
the current Ford show at very 
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great cost?” 

Sylvester Weaver, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of television, Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co., took the 
occasion to make a pitch for radio 
as the “most natural, obvious and 
effective complementary medium 
for television.” He voiced the 
opinion that magazines are feel- 
ing the strength of TV competi- 
tion. 

Moderator for the meeting was 
Eugene S. Thomas, director of TV 
operations for WOR-TV. 


Miss Austin Joins Harrison 
Editha Austin, formerly fashion 
promotion director of Milliken 
Fabrics, New York, has joined 
Lester Harrison Inc., New York 
agency, as director of fashion ad- 
vertising and merchandising. 


Sackett Joins Kolker Agency 

Bernard L. Sackett, radio-TV 
producer, has joined Nat M. Kolker 
Advertising Agency, Philadelphia, 
as associate and director in charge 
ef radio and television. 


Sales Grow Fat, too 
when WTAR sells the Norfolk 
Metropolitan Sales Area for You 


The potential is plump for your product in the Norfolk 


Metropolitan Sales Area—Norfolk, Portsmouth, Newport News, 


Virginia. And, WTAR brings home the Sales at lowest cost 


because... 


BMB shows 85-90°/, penetration in this four-county metro- 
politan market—PLUS 50°, or more, in 27 other counties in 


2 states. Hooper says most Nor-folks listen to WTAR most of 
the time. So, WTAR delivers more listeners per dollar than 
any other local station, or any combination of other local sta- 
tions. Easy to see why you need WTAR to sell Virginia's largest 


market. 


Put WTAR to work for you today. Call your Petry Man for 


availabilities, or write us. 


NBC Affiliate 
5,000 Watts Day and Night 


Nationally Represented by 


EDWARD PETRY & CO., Inc. 
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Noble Continues 
Negotiating for 
Sale of Network 


New York, May 18—Negotia- 
tions for a “merger” of American 
Broadcasting Co. and United Para- 
mount Theaters reportedly were 
still continuing today, despite a 
midweek ABC statement which 
many people accepted as an indica- 
tion that the deal was off. 

At press time, reliable sources 
characterized the present status of 
the talks as “very hot.” These 
sources said Edward J. Noble, 
ABC board chairman and principal 


stockholder, and United Para- 
mount had agreed on financial 
terms, but were still discussing 


management control of the radio 
and television network. 

Though Columbia Broadcasting | 
System was superseded by United 
Paramount as the would-be pur- 
chaser most likely to succeed, that 
network also still has an interest 
in the proceedings. 


e If United Paramount and ABC 
ure able to agree on a joint opera- 


tion, CBS hopes to buy Para- 
mount’s Chicago video station, 
WBKB. This station would be- 


come available, since ABC has an 
owned-and-operated TV outlet in| 
Chicago. 

Neither Leonard Goldenson, 
president of Paramount, who was | 
closeted in an all-day meeting to- | 
day, nor Mr. Noble, who likewise | 
was in conferences, could be} 
reached for comment on these late, | 
recurrent reports. | 


e Mr. Noble's midweek statement 
follows: 

“Over the past two years I have 
frequently stated that, as a rep- 
resentative of our stockholders, 
affiliates and advertisers, I would 
always listen to proposals that 
would strengthen and improve 
ABC and better equip our net- 
works to serve the public. This 
statement remains true today.” 

(In recent years Mr. Noble has 
“listened” to a gooc many offers | 
for the network, which ranks third | 
of four in gross radio billings but | 
has an enviable television position 
with five owned-and-operated sta- 
tions. In January, 1949, it was 
Twentieth Century-Fox doing the 
talking, but this red hot deal 
burned itself out before any money 
or stock changed hands. Later a 
succession of potential ABC buyers | 
made the news, among them United | 
Paramount Theaters and IT&T. All 
of these were said to be two-party | 
talks and occurred before the CBS 
entry on the scene started the more | 
complicated maneuvering in which 
several companies were involved 
at one time or another.) 


e@ To return to Mr. Noble’s account | 
of the more up-to-date ABC talks, 
his statement continued: 

“About three weeks ago (as of 
May 16), Mr. William S. Paley, 
chairman of the board of the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System, ap- 
proached me, and in these discus- 
sions a merger of ABC and CBS, 
designed to create the strongest 
radio and television networks yet 
to be conceived, was suggested. 
Because of the federal regulations 
prohibiting one company from 
owning two radio or two television 
stations in the same city and from 
owning more than one radio or 
television network, the discussions 
were expanded to include various 
other parties who expressed desire 
to own radio and television facili- 
ties that could not legally be ab- 
sorbed into a combined ABC-CBS 
company. 

“It soon became apparent that 
any such plan would weaken the 
remaining ABC radio and tele- 


| This I 


|are convinced that we 


WILLYS motes sense 


THRIFTY—Tie-in ad being used by Willys- 

Overland uses investment features of 

U. S. Savings Bonds to stress economy 

of Willys station wagons. Ewell & Thurber 
is the car maker's agency. 


vision networks. This was rejected 
by my associates and me in the 
belief that the public interest 
would not be served. We felt that 
the plan was unfair to ABC adver- 
tisers, ABC affiliates and our or- 
ganization who had built ABC in 
eight vears from a small radio net- 
work of 116 stations, doing $12,- 
000,000 of business, to a radio net- 
work of 290 stations and a televi- 
sion network of over 60 stations 
doing an annual business of about 
$65,000,000. 


e “During the negotiations as the 
controlling stockholder, I was of- 


| fered, by an interested party other 


than CBS, an opportunity of selling 
my personal stock at $15 a share. 
rejected, both because I 
would not accept an offer not 
available to all stockholders and 
because, as I have said, I have no 
interest in a ‘sell-out’ which would 
take me away from the develop- 
ment of television and radio. 

“The merger of ABC into CBS 
was abandoned...although it was 
very attractive, both financially 
and otherwise, because the re- 
maining ABC radio and television 
networks would not be as strong 
or have the potential growth equal 
to the present setup. 


@ “Thereafter United Paramount 
Theaters proposed a merger with 
ABC whereby ABC stockholders 
would receive United Paramount 
preferred stock and warrants for | 
shares of United Paramount com- 
mon stock. ABC could not accept | 
this offer because we are interested 
only in a real partnership where- 
by ABC stockholders would share 
more fully in the growth of radio 
and television through ownership 
of greater amounts of equity se- 
curities and through exercise of 
more proportionate voting repre- 
sentation. 

“My associates and I have been 
complimented by the recognition 
given the value of ABC by our 
competitors and by others who} 
have studied the operation of our 
company. 

“We will continue to operate 
ABC radio and ABC television and 
will con- 
tinue our growth and progress and 
better serve the public in both 
fields. We have but one objective— 
the improvement of the position 
of ABC, its personnel, stockholders, 
affiliates and advertisers.” 


‘Lux Theater’ Still Leads 
Nielsen Pacific AM Ratings 


“Lux Radio Theater” again leads 
in the Pacific Nielsen-Rating re- 
port on evening shows in March. 
“Pabst Blue Ribbon Bouts” and 
“Jack Benny” (9:30) broke into 
the top ten to take second and 
third positions, in that order. 

The first ten evening programs 
were: 

Lux Radio Theater 

Pabst Blue Ribbon Bouts 
Jack Benny (9:30) 

My Friend Irma 

Red Skelton 

Charlie McCarthy Show (8:30) 
Our Miss Brooks 

You Bet Your Life 

People Are Funny 

Life of Riley 
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Last Minute News Flashes 


American Broadcasting Co. Cuts Radio Rates 15% 

New York, May 18—American Broadcasting Co. will reduce network 
radio time rates 15% between 1 p.m. and 10:30 p.m., EDT, effective 
July 1. These cuts match those of CBS and NBC, which will drop rates 
from 10% to 15% as of that date. Mutual Broadcasting System, mean- 
while, has organized an affiliate advisory committee of 14 members, 
to meet here May 28 to discuss stronger network affiliate relationships, 
to nominate a permanent affiliates committee and to hear a report 
from MBS management on radio rates. At that time Mutual is expected 
to advise stations to lower time costs to meet competition 


TV Telephone Show to Carry Respondents’ Voices 

Cuicaco, May 18—‘Tele-Kid Test.” latest TV package offered by 
Walter Schwimmer Productions Inc., will feature two-way phone 
conversations between the quiz-master and the youngsters called on 
the show. The program is scheduled to make its debut May 21, over 
WOR-TV, New York. The package producer has devised a method for 
avoiding restrictions which previously made such two-way conversa- 
tions impractical on live shows 


$50,000 Contest to Promote Oxydol, Dreft, Camay 

New York, May 18—Procter & Gamble Co. will sponsor a $50,000 va- | 
cation contest beginning June 11 via three daytime network radio soap | 
operas. Contestants will write 25 words or less on why they keep} 
Oxydol, Dreft or Camay on hand. A $1,000 first prize will be given | 
every day for 20 days. Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample handles Oxydol and 
Dreft; Pedlar & Ryan has Camay | 


Jergens-Woodbury Tie-in Offer Planned 

CIncINNATI, May 18—Next month, Andrew Jergens Co. will break 
a combination offer for Jergens Lotion and Woodbury shampoo. Ads 
which will offer a 25¢ bottle of Woodbury cocoanut oil shampoo free 
with the purchase of a 50¢ bottle of Jergens Lotion, are scheduled for 
Country Gentleman, Family Circle, Farm Journal, Life, Look, Progres- 
sive Farmer, and other publications, plus plugs on the Louella Parsons 
radio show. Robert W. Orr & Associates, New York, is the agency. 


GF Drops ‘Goldbergs’; Signs Phil Baker for Summer 


New York, May 18—Now in the process of revamping its entire 
radio-TV lineup, General Foods Corp. will discontinue sponsorship of 
“The Goldbergs” (CBS-TV) as of June 18, because it is the “least 
lucrative of all our TV properties.” This summer a new Phil Baker 
show, “Who's Whose,” will move into the time period for the company, 
which will decide on a permanent program replacement later 


Alexander Smith Promotes 3; Other Late News 

e Alexander Smith Inc., Yonkers, N. Y., which recently underwent a 
consolidation (AA, May 7), has made three promotions. Maureen E 
Blackmon, Barrett C. Dillow and Richard P. Axten have been appointed 
directors of advertising, sales promotion and public relations, respec- 
tively. 


@ David Bland, formerly display manager of Pepsi-Cola Co., has been 
appointed advertising director of G. Krueger Brewing Co., Newark 


@ Belmont Radio Corp., Chicago division of Raytheon Mfg. Co., will 
pick up John Cameron Swayze's sustaining Sunday news broadcasts 
(NBC, 2:45-3, CDT) on June 17. Belmont has ordered 133 outlets for 
its debut as a network sponsor. Henri, Hurst & McDonald is the agency 


e Science & Mechanics’ newsstand distribution will be handled by Cur- 
tis Circulation Co., starting with the magazine’s August issue. Distribu- 
tion formerly was handled by Kable News Co. Effective with the 
changeover, the publication plans to broaden its foreign distribution 
Although its circulation guarantee is 500,000, Science & Mechanics will 
print 770,000 copies of the August issue. More than 95% of the maga- 
zine’s circulation comes from single copy newsstand sales 


position, one scoring 13% and the 
other 39%, and two b&w ads for 
another product, similarly placed, 
pulling 21% and 51%. Mr. Mead 
also found cases where two-color 
ads fared worse or no better than 
b&w, but suggested that poor use 
of the second color might have 
been the cause. 


Reader Research 
Is Deceptive But 


Necessary: Mead 


Cuicaco, May 15—‘“Readership 
research is deceptive at best, ob- 
scure at worst,” Fergus Mead, 
vice-president of Buchen Co., Chi- 
cago agency, told the Chicago In- 
dustrial Advertisers Assn. at a 


Fraker New Topics Co. Head 


Harrison S. Fraker, who joined 


dinner last night. 

“But if we don't use the Adver- 
tising Research Foundation’s Con- 
tinuing Studies of Business Pa- 
pers,” Mr. Mead continued, “it goes 
bust—and we need it to make us 
better advertisers.” 


Topics Publishing Co., New York, 
in 1945 as regional manager, has 


president of the 
company. He 
succeeds Aglar 
Cook, co-founder, 
who will contin- 


He urged industrial advertisers ue as publisher 
to be neither gullible nor cynical of the following 
in their attitudes toward the, business papers 
studies’ findings, for the answers nue Topics, 
to many puzzling questions can be N rug Tradé 
. News, Food Top- 
found there. He noted that, despite ;,.. and Food 
advertising and editorial trends Field Reporter. H. S. Fraker 
toward short headlines, his an- Other new offi- 


alysis of the ARF studies shows 
that long headlines pull more 
readership of ad copy. 


cers include: Dr. Robert L. Swain, 
Dan Rennick and Harry K. Am- 
brose, vice-presidents; and George 
G. Carnegie, reelected secretary- 
e From the fact that the ten top weneere 
ads in the Chemical Engineering 
study were scattered throughout 
the book, Mr. Mead concluded that 
position is not essential for getting 
readers. 

Mysteries, however, lurk among 
the findings, he warned, and cited 
a pair of two-color ads for floor 
covering, in relatively the same 


Mark Riche Joins Dan River 
Mark S. Riche, formerly presi- 
dent of Abby-Kent Co. dress 
manufacturer, has been appointed 
a consultant in the New York sales 
division of Dan River Mills Inc 
Mr. Riche will work with the ad- 
vertising and sales promotion 
manager and other officers. 


been elected 
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Rate Fight May 
Force 4* First 
Class Mail Fee 


WasHINGTON, May 17—Several 
members of the Senate Post Office 
committee are tinkering with the 
idea of pushing the rate on first 
class mail up to 4¢ 

With Postmaster General Jesse 
Donaldson on hand as a “rebuttal” 
witness this morning, committee 
members contended that the ad- 
ministration’s plan to double rates 
for publications and direct mail 
advertising falls far short of meet- 
ing the department's financial 
problems 

Under questions of Sen. Everett 
Dirksen (R., Ill.) Mr. Donaldson 
agreed that the department's defi- 
cit would be nearly $900,000,000 
next year, if postal workers get a 
raise and rates are not increased. 


@ Against the possible deficit of 
$900,000,000, the department is 
asking increases totaling $272,000,- 
000. In addition, it “credits” itself 
with $160,000,000 for government 
mail and other services rendered 
free of charge 

Sen. Frank Carlson (R., Kan.) 
pointed out that the first class 
increase, with a potential of $200,- 
000,000, appeared to be the onlyg 
logical solution - 

“Second class, which we talk 
about so much, will only bring inj 
$20,000,000 even if we go through 
with an immediate increase of a 
in its rate,” 

Postmaster General Donaldson 
said he opposes an increase in 
first class “until second and third 
class and other low-revenue 
classes are made to pay more of} 


their share.” 
“I'll go along on 4¢ for the tnd 
ounce of first class,” he said, “i 
you will vote to increase these low) 
revenue classes at the same time.” 


he pointed out : 


@ The estimate of a $900,000,0 
deficit was made after committe 
members indicated they plan t 
put through a postal pay hik 
which will cost approximately 
$250,000,000. Mr. Donaldson said 
he favors the raise, regardless of 
the outcome of committee work on 


a rate bill : 
During his appearance, MrJ 
Donaldson struck back at pub- 


lishers who contend that the postal 
hike will endanger their survival. 
“If this increase is going to affect 
them that way,” he chided, “they 
must be on very thin ice.” 

Meanwhile, on the House side, 
the postal committee began writ- 
ing its rate bill. At a meeting to- 
day, the committee tentatively ap- 
proved the first provision of the 
bill, boosting the postcard rate to 
2¢ 


Also before the committee is 
a bill (CH. R. 4099) introduced 
yesterday by Rep. Harold Hagen 


| (R., Minn.) providing for a 30% 
increase in rates on publications 
|} over a three-year period, and a 
rate of 1%¢ on bulk third class, 


compared with the 2¢ sought by 
Mr. Donaldson 


Some ‘Newsweek’ Rates Rise 
Newsweek will boost advertising 
rates for its Pacific editions, effec- 
tive with the Sept. 5 issue. Bkw 
pages will go from $175 to $300, 
second and third covers from $275 
to $470, and fourth covers from 
$300 to $500. Newsweek officials 
said circulation of the editions had 
risen from about 30,000 to 47,500, 
largely because of the build-up 
of military strength in the Pacific 


Sales Execs Elect Lipscomb 

Charles T. Lipscomb Jr., presi- 
dent of the Pepsodent division of 
Lever Bros. Co., has been elected 
president of the Sales Executives 
Club of New York. 
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How N.Y. Pepsi Bottler 
Became Largest in U.S. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
campaign. WMGM recently began 
iiring spots which will run 
through September, at which time 
there will be 31 a week. By the 
end of the month, spots will be on 
three other local stations. 

WNEW will run 35, Friday eve- 
ning through Monday noon, as a 
summer traffic service, until mid- 
September. On WNBC, two spots 
per five days weekly, are 
scheduled till Aug. 10. WOR will 
have 21 spots weekly till Sept. 1. 


aay, 


e Three-sheet 
1,150 


posters are up in 
with 12 changes 
scheduled, at a cost of $69,000. 
Wherever these posters 
are placed near the point of sale. 
As a further point of sale push, 
Pepsi-Cola has purchased 12,000,- 


locations, 


possible, 
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AKRON, O 

The Akron Typesetting Co 

ATLANTA, GA 

Higgins-McArthur Company 

BALTIMORE, MD 

The Maran Printing Co. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

The Berkeley Press 

H. G. McMennamin 

BUFFALO, N. Y 

Axel Edw. Sahlin Typographic 
Service 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

J. M. Bundscho, Inc. 

The Faithorn Corp 

Hayes-Lochner, Inc 

Runkle-Thompson-Kovats, Inc 

Frederic Ryder Company 

CINCINNATI, O. 

The J. W. Ford Company 

CLEVELAND, O 

Bohme & Blinkmann, Inc. 

Schlick-Barner-Hayden, Inc. 
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Skelly Typeserting Co., Inc. 
COLUMBUS, O. 

Yaeger Typesetting Co., Inc. 
DALLAS, TEX. 
Jaggars-Chiles-Srovall, Inc. 
DAYTON, O 


Dayton Typographic Service 
DENVER, COLO 
The A. B. Hirschfeld Press 
DETROIT, MICH 

The Thomas P. Henry Co. 

Fred C. Morneau Co 
George Willens & Co 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND 

The Typographic Service Co., Inc. 
KALAMAZOO, MICH 

Claire J. Mahoney 

LOS ANGELES, CAL 

Morneau Typographers 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 

The J. W. Ford Company 
MILWAUKEE, WIS 

Arrow Press 

George F. Wamser, Typographer 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 

Duragraph, Inc 

NEW YORK, N.Y 

Ad Service Company 

Advertising Agencies’ Service Co., Inc. 
Advertising Composition, Inc. 
Artintype, Inc 

Associated Typographers, lac 
Adas Typographic Service, Inc. 
Central Zone Press, Inc 

The Composing Room, Inc 
Composition Service, Inc. 
Diamant Typographic Service, Inc. 
A dwards Typography, lac 
Empire State Crattsmen, Inc 
Graphic Arts Typographers, Inc. 
Huxley House 

Imperial Ad Service 

King Typographic Service Corp. 
Lino-Cratt Typographers, Inc 
Master Typo Company 

Morrell & McDermort, Inc 

Chris F. Olsen, Inc 

Frederic Nelson Philips, lac 
Philmac Typographers, Inc. 

Royal Typographers, Inc 

Frederick W. Schmidt, Inc 

Harry Silverstein, Inc 

Supreme Ad Service, Inc 

Tri-Arts Press, Inc 

Typographic Craftsmen, Inc 
Typographic Designers, Inc 

The Typographic Service Co 
Vanderbilt Jackson Typography, Inc 
Kurt H. Volk, Inc 
NEWARK, N. J 
Barton Press 
William Patrick Co., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 
Walter T. Armstrong, Inc 
Alfred J. Jordan, Inc 

John C. Meyer & Son 
Progressive Composition Co. 
Typographic Service, Inc. 
PORTLAND, ORE 

Paul O. Giesey 

ST. LOUIS, MO : 
Brendel Typographic Service 
Warwick Typographers, Inc 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
Reardon & Krebs, Inc. 
SEATTLE, _— 

The Deers Press 

Frank McCafirey’s Acme Press 

of Seatt 


Inc. 


ADVERTISING TYPOGRAPHERS ASSOCIATION OF. 


000 Ad-bags. These bags, sold to 
grocers at a discount, have a Pepsi- 
Cola message on them, and reach 
the consumer right at the checkout 
counter 

In the early days of the local 
bottler’s organization, the East 
River location, now 13-years old, 
served all the boroughs of New 
York as well as Nassau, Suffolk 
and Westchester counties. Pepsi- 
Cola was most interested then in 
the number of distributors it could 
sell to. Having no exclusive dis- 
tributors, salesmen sold Pepsi-Cola 
to wholesale candy distributors, 
wholesale beer dealers and whole- 
sale grocery houses, among others. 


e The product was sold at a price 
level set to defeat sales resist- 
ance. Salesmen moved into areas 
where Pepsi-Cola was completely 
unknown and called on potential 
wholesalers who were sold on the 
fact that they should handle 
bottled Pepsi-Cola as a “leader” 
for a general line. 

In the case of a wholesale gro- 
cer, one of the largest in New Jer- 
sey, the company, realizing that 
only two out of approximately 30 
outlets were selling Pepsi in that 
section, arranged for a tie-in of 
Pepsi-Cola with slow moving 
products at a discount. Retailers 
were thereby permitted to hold 
special sales on Pepsi-Cola (six for 
19¢). 

Other retailers, to meet the com- 
petition, were prevailed upon to 
stock Pepsi-Cola in order to offer 
an equivalent deal. 


se The company was able to offer 
surprisingly good service, in spite 
of the fact that only six men com- 
prised the sales force in New York. 


(Some of these same men cur- 
rently hold executive positions 
with the parent company.) 


It was not uncommon to find four 
distributors servicing one store— 
and each competing with the oth- 
er. The wholesale grocer as well 
as the pretzel man and the beer 
or beverage distributor, all vying 
with each other, afforded the re- 
tail dealer the advantage of com- 
petitive price slashes. 

After saturating the New York 
market through approximately 400 
distributors, called such if they 
placed an order a month for a 
100-case minimum, the situation 
stabilized and in 1939 policy 
changes were in order. 


e@ Sales meetings were held every 
Saturday morning, with the ac- 
cent on promotion, advertising and 
merchandising. Bonus  arrange- 
ments were made on a case-over- 
quota basis, to be divided equally 
among the selling crew. Wholesale 
salesmen started supervising the 
distribution operation. 

If a man called on a store only 
once in two weeks, other distribu- 
tors were assigned to the interim. 
In Manhattan, dealers were con- 
tacted sometimes thrice daily. 
Trucks were selling Pepsi-Cola on 
the streets. 

During the war period, an im- 
portant prestige promotion was in- 
stigated. The product was put in 
hotels and night clubs with the 
understanding that it would have 
a mention on their wine list or 
menu. As an additional prestige 
builder, bartenders were prevailed 
upon to stock Pepsi-Cola at their 


service bars. When a hotel like 
the Waldorf would call for Pepsi- 
Cola, the company immediately 


supplied a distributor with enough 
to deliver to that hotel. No hour 
was too early or too late, and 


around-the-clock service was giv- 
en to these special accounts. 


In brief, although loosely or- 
ganized, vigorous sales techniques 
were employed—somewhat remi- 
niscent of those of an oldtime East 
side pushcart peddler—but all 
this hustling sowed the seeds of 
distribution which today are pay- 
ing off. 


s The first local radio promotion 
was John Reed King’s “The 
Missus Goes A-Shopping,” in 
early 1942. These _ transcribed 
broadcasts emanated from a su- 
permarket with Mr. King conduct- 
ing quizzes for which a total of 


$7 in groceries was allotted as 
prize money. 
Housewives mobbed the mar- 


kets until they required a larger 
place. A theater chain manager 
agreed to take the show into is 
movie house on the poorest night 
of the week, Tuesday. The agree- 
ment was that the manager would 
stand all costs of advertising, in- 
cluding ads on the back pages of 
programs which were mailed out 
two weeks in advance, placards in 
the lobby and a blaring trailer 
driving around town. The company 
paid only for radio time, a fixed 
cost for a 13-week contract. 


@ Sectional sales increases devel- 
oped in those areas touched by the 
broadcast. As a result, retailers 
became more friendly to Pepsi- 
Cola. However, when government 
defense regulations required ex- 
tensive identification of contest- 
ants over the air prior to network 
time, the promotion was stopped. 

In the period immediately fol- 
lowing World War II a new and 
aggressive regime took over. The 
peddler-type salesman went by 
the boards but no proved sales 
technique was discarded. Balanced 
territories were set up and new 
equipment was provided. Special 
training courses for new men be- 


Advertising Age, 


AD SESSION—Allen Inmoor (right), advertising manager, discusses advertising plans 

with top executives of the plant. Left to right are: Roland F. Roche, vice-president 

and general manager; borough managers Joe MacDonald, Joseph Sommer, Mario 
Caruso; Jeremiah Hourihan, sales manager, and Al Guido, borough manager. 


houses at Coney Island, mid- 
Brooklyn, the Bronx and Harlem, 
as well as in its East River plant. 
A new Bronx plant, which will 
eliminate the warehouse in that 
area, is scheduled to begin opera- 
tions by July 1. It will have a ca- 
pacity of several million cases a 
year. This is the first try at an 


over-all decentralization program 
in the New York area. 
e@ While the.New York bottling 


plant is a wholly owned subsid- 
iary of the Pepsi-Cola Co., it is 
autonomous in the sense that near- 
ly all basic decisions are made by 
the staff at the East River plant. 
The parent corporate structure 
is guided by President Alfred N. 
Steele and executive vice-president 
Herbert L. Barnet. Directing the 
vast local bottling operation is 
Varney Graves, president of the 
owned and operated plants, and 
Roland F. Roche, vice-president 
and general manager. Steele, 


HARLEM HOLD-UP—Varney Graves, president of the Pepsi-Cola Metropolitan Bottling 
Co., gets held up by three little tykes at a recent party for underprivileged chil- 


dren in Harlem, sponsored by 


came mandatory. This was the 
first time any effort was made to 


school the men in salesmanship 
and merchandising. 
The company took over ware- 


houses to replace the garages or 
stores the distributors had been 
using. Every Wednesday morning 
at 7:30 the men attended a sales 
meeting at their respective dis- 
tributing points. Knowledge of 
merchandising, selling talks, faith- 
ful following of route books—all 
these were impressed upon them. 


s Distributors were given annual 
contracts and were permitted to 
increase from single-truck to mul- 
tiple-truck operations, thereby ex- 
panding their territories. About 
this time there was a gradual en- 
couragement of standardized uni- 
forms for distributors and sales- 
men. 

Today, some of the distributors 
are believed to have a greater vol- 
ume of case sales than many of 
the major bottlers throughout the 
nation. They are in the desirable 
position of not concerning them- 
selves with bottling plant invest- 
ment, major over-head, advertis- 
ing and promotion. 


Pepsi-Cola maintains ware- 


the special events department. 
Graves and Roche former 
Coca-Cola executives. 

All sales matters are supervised 
by Jeremiah Hourihan, sales man- 
ager, who came to the plant 11 
years ago and worked his way up 
from the loading platform. In 1949 
he reactivated the Pepsi-Cola 
vending machine program, which 
he headed until appointed sales 
manager in October last year. 


are 


@ Pepsi-Cola has an eight-ounce 
bottle which it feels was never 
properly introduced to the soda- 
guzzling public. In 1949, parent 
company officials decided to push 
the bottle via vending machines. 
They created a vending depart- 
ment and acquired almost $500,- 
000 worth of equipment. The plan 
was to have a single drink (Pepsi- 
Cola) machine and take the 
chances on retailer acceptance, 
rather than distribute a multiple 
drink unit for a competitor to use. 
Apparently this philosophy was 
sound because vending sales, ac- 
cording to the company, increased 
126% in 1950 over the previous 


year and officials expect 1951 to 
double that figure. 

As for general sales figures, Mr. 
“In the New 


Roche says, York 


franchise area we are selling bot- 
tle for bottle with the major com- 
petition and we intend to pass 
them. If business goes according 
to expectations, we will sell as 
much Pepsi-Cola by the end of 
September as we did all last year.” 


e Another official has said: “The 
most specific appraisal of the po- 
tent sales picture of Pepsi-Cola to- 
day is the increase in the New 
York area where every other ma- 
jor soft drink company has been 
showing a decrease in sales. This 
stands even stronger, considering 
the fact that 1950 was the poorest 
summer in many years, with con- 
cessionaires at beaches hit hard- 


| est.” 


All this talk—general as it is— 
must be taken with the proverbial 
grain of salt. Soft drink sales fig- 
ures are virtually impossible for 
any outsider to uncover. In the 
extremely competitive soda pop 
market, Pepsi-Cola, being no ex- 
ception, clamps shut and has no 
comment on specifics. 


@ The Special Events Depart- 
ment, mentioned earlier, is a sep- 
arate division whose function is 
the developing and servicing of 
sales outlets which are not neces- 
sarily continuous or recurrent. The 
product is supplied to dances, ba- 
zaars, etc., with the ultimate goal 
of opening up special accounts 
which will become regular ones. 
Since a good portion of the suc- 


cess attributed to the soft drink 
industry has been built around 
soft drink sampling at special 


events, this department plays an 
important role for the company. 
Some of the jobs that Special 
Events has successfully devel- 
oped are: 

1. Pepsi-Cola square dances in 
city parks here, in progress for 
the past seven years. Inaugurated 
at first by the parent company, 
for the past two seasons the dances 
have been under the jurisdiction 
of the New York bottling opera- 
tion. They are highly promoted 
and merchandised. Retailers are 
sold on the importance of increas- 
ing their stock due to the influ- 
ence of the square dance promo- 
tion. More than 400,000 New York- 
ers attend yearly. 


@ 2. Harlem Easter party for 
underprivileged children, featur- 
ing top Harlem celebrities in the 
sports and entertainment world. 

3. Jehovah’s Witnesses’ rally. 
Last year, in Yankee Stadium, 
more than 100 000 members of this 
sect came to their annual meeting 
where Pepsi-Cola was the lead- 
ing beverage served, according 
to the company. This event was 
one of the largest ever covered 
and nearly 250,000 bottles of 
Pepsi were consumed. 

4. Saturday Night Canteen. Pep- 
si-Cola is being donated at the 
servicemen’s center, run by a 
group of hotels. in a weekly affair 
known as the Saturday Night Can- 
teen. GI voices are recorded and 
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the discs mailed anwhere free, 
courtesy of the company. 

5. Lewisohn Stadium concerts. 
Pepsi-Cola says it has been the 
predominant beverage sold at 
these annual outdoor affairs at- 
tended by 250,000 local music 
lovers. 


- Along the 


Media Path 


@ An offshoot of the Special 
Events department is the College 
Merchandising program. Aside 
from the opportunity for students | 
to earn some spending money, the 
program serves as a _ training 
ground for students in future ex- 
ecutive positions with the plant. 

A key representative, selected 
from eligibles on he basis of a 
constructive interest in promo- 
tion, is in every metropolitan col- 
lege. 

Through the efforts of these 
junior salesmen, a quality good 
will market for Pepsi-Cola has 
been established at many campus 
events—proms, theater parties, 
games, dances, club meetings, 
smokers, picnics, boat rides and 
other social affairs. 

Gilbert Youth Research, work- 
ing with Mr. Roche, coordinates 
the program. At present the pro- 
gram is still considered a test and 
Mr. Roche says, “If this proves a 
success in New York, there is a 
good possibility that other Pepsi- 
Cola bottlers throughout the coun- 
try will use the program to develop 
youth markets further.” 


ESTY GETS COKE IN N. Y. 


New York, May 18—Coca-Cola 
Bottling Co. of New York has 
switched its account from D’Arcy 
Advertising Co. to William Esty 
Co. D’Arey remains the agency 
for the parent Coca-Cola Co. 


Serving 
> 10 Million 
ersons, 
including 
> 3 Million 


DEALER 


D Blanket coverage retail lumber, 
building material and coal deolers. 
NORTHWEST publication covers 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, North ond 


South Doketa. 
1OWA publication covers lowo. 
1013 Fourth Ave. Se., Minneapolis 4, Minn. 


e@ The latest Scientific American 
tally shows that the publication 
has recorded an average 60% lin- 
age gain during the first six 
months of 1951, compared to the 
same period last year. In Febru- 
ary, the linage wac 87% above ad 
volume for February of 190. 


e Ted Kesting, editor of Sports 
Afield, Jack Cornelius, executive 
vice-president of Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, and Ed Dodd, 
creator of the newspaper and radio 
character, Mark Trail, are pleased 
with the acceptance of their new 
adventure magazine for boys—the 
quarterly Mark Trail. Sales during 
the first 30 days of the first 90-day 
period make the circulation guar- 
antee of 200,000 a certainty. And 
several thousand subscriptions al- 
ready have come in over the tran- 
som. Mr. Kesting is editor of the 
new publication. 


@ Deadline for Life’s new $15,000, 


cash award contest for young pho- 
tographers is Sept. 15, 1951. 


e@ Station WTCN-TV has com- 
pleted micro-wave _ installations 
atop both the St. Paul Ist National 
Bank Bldg. and the Minneapolis 
Foshay Tower, permitting special 
event pickups within a 20-mile 
radius. 


e@ The Toronto Star Weekly has a 
new 42-page booklet titled: 
“There’s Really Only One Reason 


for Advertising.” 


e@ Both newsstand and subscriber 
reader-family characteristics are 
covered in Meredith Publishing 


|Co.’s new study of Better Homes 


& Garden’s reader-families. Mere- 
dith reports that nine out of ten 
questionnaires were returned. 


e Holiday this fall will use met- 
ropolitan newspapers, radio spots, 
diect mail and trade advertising 
to promote its new Christmas 
shopping guide sections, which will 
be carried in the November and 
December issues. 


@ Mangel’s of Charleston, S.C. 
(part of the national chain), 
planned to celebrate its 31st an- 


DRY MAT LORE IS 
AN INTRICATE THEME 


Slight differences, highly significant in the character of 
results, distinguish one brand from another 
Mat Molder knows the brand that conforms best to his 


equipment and _ technique, 


product will cast under varied stereotyping conditions 


... Let him serve you with 


his own choice. Specify results, but do not limit the 


means of getting results. 


CERTIFIED DRY MAT CORPORATION 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, Dept. C, New York 20. N. Y. 


For dependable 
stereotyping, rely on 


aoe LOU 
knows how the molded 


a familiar mat —a mat of 


niversary with a sale of women’s 
ready-to-wear apparel, and took 
a spread in the Charleston Post on 
May 2 and in the News & Courier 
| May 3, to announce the event. But 
the store management was unpre- 
pared for the crowd of 7,000 per- 
sons who jammed the store on 
| opening day. More than 1,000, in 
fact, were on hand when the doors 
' cpened 


e Crosley Broadcasting Corp. has) 


applied to the Federal Communi- 


cations Commission for permission | 


to construct a new maximum pow- 
er television transmitter in Toledo. 
The company already has a similar 
application pending for a station 
in Indianapolis. The proposed out- 
lets would match Crosley’s present 
stations in Dayton and Columbus. 


e@ Beginning with the June issue, 
Radio-Electronics will sport a new 
cover design. 


e@ The Portland Journal carried its 
first special roto section since the 
war on May 6, when it ran a spe- 
cial 24-page section on Meier & 
Frank’s “beauty bazaar.” The sec- 
tion was produced by California 
Rotogravure Co., Los Angeles. 


e Art Director & Studio News 
published its largest issue to date 
on May 15. The issue is devoted en- 
tirely to the 30th annual exhibition 
of the New York Art Directors 
Club. 


e@ Webb-Linn Printing Co., Chi- 
cago, has issued its first new type 
book in more than 15 years. The 
volume features divider indices, 
lists of similar type faces and a 
glossary of printing terms, as well 
| as the basic type catalog. The book 


is free to customers, $6.50 to oth-| 


| ers. 


e Atlantic Monthly subscribers 

and book stores receiving the mag- 
azine’s book merchandising service 
|were queried recently regarding 
| their book buying habits and prac- 
|tices. Results of the Atlantic 
Monthly study have been pub- 
lished in a new 38-page report, 
which covers such items as the 
amount spent on books, trend in 
types of books sought and actual 
| title, etc. Distribution is limited. 


e@ Television columnists in the 
San Francisco Bay area found it 
impossible to ignore Station KGO- 
TV’s second anniversary. Seems 
the station sent each of nine TV 
writers a container with two ham- 
sters and the admonition: “Now 
we are two, watch us grow!” 


|@ “In Canada, You Sell "Em When 
You Tell ‘Em” is the title of an 
informative 12-page folder de- 
scribing the setup and organization 
of Canadian radio and the Canadi- 
an markets. The booklet is pub- 
lished by the Canadian Assn. of 
Broadcasters and is available from 
the association on request. 


@ Station KOTV, Tulsa, has in- 
augurated an unusual “salute the 
sponsor” promotion, to increase 
sponsor identification and promote 
sponsor good will. Merchandise 
prizes are awarded to viewers who 
write the best letters explaining 
why they favor a program spon- 
sored by a given advertiser. 


@ Better Living has increased its 
print order from 1,550,000 for May 
to 1,700,000 for the June issue 


@ Station KMOX, St. Louis, has 
published its own version of an 
optometrist’s eye chart. In addi- 
, tion to its use as a vision check, 


CONTOUR LIGHT—Match cover cut in the 
shape of a chef's cop and called the 
| “contour match” is a product of Lion 


Motch Co., New York, for Manero’s steak 
| house, Greenwich, Conn. Copy is inside | 
cover with chef-shaped matches. 


the chart also spells out a pre- 
scription for selling in the St. 
Louis market. 

] 
e Life’s latest presentation is a} 
unique effort to impress advertis- | 
ers with the editorial impact of 
the “foremost property in pub- 
lishing.” The presentation, an edi- 
torial-pictorial slide review of 
Life’s 15-year history, attempts to 
express an “attitude rather than 
a group of facts,” thereby showing 
advertisers how their insertions 
get to the core of America 


e The 10th anniversary of its 
Latin American edition—world's 
first plane-delivered magazine— 
was marked by Time on May 1. 
Today the edition has a circula- 
tion of 40,730 in 33 countries and 
possessions. The edition has sold 
8,886 pages of advertising since! 
| 1941. Advertising for the first four 
|months of 1951 is 21% above last 
| year. Business on the books is 139) 
| pages above this time last year. 
Thirty-five new accounts have 
| been added this year. 


}@ Columbia Broadcasting System 
| lists its arguments in favor of sum- 
|mer radio sponsorship in a new | 
brochure, “Why Sponsor Summer 
Radio?” The booklet is a report 
on listening patterns, sales poten - 
tials and network effectives during 
the summer months. } 


e@ Maclean's Magazine, Toronto, | 
set a new record with its May 15 
issue. The issue carried more rev- 
enue advertising than any previ- | 
ous issue—plus the largest number | 
of two- and four-color units ever | 
published in Maclean's. 


@ The best-dressed U. S. collegians 
are found in the Midwest, accord- | 
ing to a nationwide study com-| 
pleted by Collier's. The magazine | 
checked young men in all sections 
of the country and is making the 
assembled data available as part 
of its back-to-college promotion 
campaign. 


@ Chain Store Age druggist edi- 
tions have added a “new ethical 
| products and index section.’ 

e A $2,000 fellowship in food | 
| Processing has been established in 
j the food engineering program at 
| Illinois Institute of Technology by 
| Putnam Publishing Co., publisher 
of Food Processing. 


e@ “Gas Readership is Proved” is 
the title of a new eight-page report 
on Gas’ readership verification 
program, now audited by an inde- 
pendent accountant. 


@ Katz Agency has issued a new 
folder for Station KHQ, Spokane, 


titled “KHQ Delivers Six Spo- 
kanes.” 
e@ Flow published its promised 


200-page “war-ready plant issue” 
this month. The impressive pro- 
duction contains reports on mili- 
tary package requirements, hints 
and suggestions for planning for 


war emergencies and for improv- 
ing plant efficiency. 

@ The June issue of The Rotarian 
—marking the publication’s 40th 


anniversary—has taken on a new 
face. The new treatment includes 
stronger outside display of con- 
tent and titles, moving the cover 
logo to the top of the page and the 
addition of three new departments. 
Several regular features also have 
been repositioned, and Bodoni 
type replaces Garamond in dis- 
play types, blurbs and captions 


e@ Largest volume of want adver- 
tising in the Chicago Tribune's 
history was carried in its May 6 
issue. Chicago area editions con- 
tained 87,170 lines of classified ads 


e From May 14 to 19, Stations 
KMBC and KFRM, Kansas City, 
held a series of cocktail parties in 
which some 700 friends of the sta- 


|tion and Arthur B. Church were 


given a preview of the new radio 
and TV center 


The COURIER- EXPRESS 


SELLS 


WESTERN NEW YORK 


Becouse WESTERN N. Y. 
1S SOLD ON THE 
COURIER-EXPRESS| 


ONE REASON is that in 


dition to outstanding ne 
coverage, this fine pap 
carries a choice selection 
nationally known featu 
writers and leading comics. 


OUTSTANDING WRITER 


Drew Pearson Josephine Low 
Walter Lippman Bugs Boer 

Ed Sullivan Robert C. Ruark 
Joseph ond Eleanor Rooseve 
Stewart Alsop \ Hedda Hopper 


is found 


the fact that the circulation 
the Sunday Courier-Expre 
is the largest in the cig 
Western New York counties 
which constitute the Buffalo 
market...and that the morning 
Courier-Express is widely ree- 
ognized as the best key to sales 
to those families with the 
most money to spend. 

* 290,348 ABC Audit, 9/30/50 


COLOR 


for Greater Selling Power 


Full color (two, three or four) 
available weekdays .. . black 
plus one color, Sundays. 


BUFFALO) 
COURIER 
EXPRESS 


Western New York's Only Morning 
end Sundey Newspoper 
REPRESENTATIVES 
OSBORN, SCOLARO, MEEKER & SCOTT 


It Gets Results Because It 
Gets Read Thoroughly 
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Marketing a product is an intricate 
process. Every step from product 
design, through manufacturing, pack- 
aging, distribution and advertising is 
planned carefully until, bingo, the cash 
register rings. Then, who wins at the 
point-of-sale-——you or your competitor? 

Yes, the point-of-sale is the final 
pay-off and that’s why advertising at 
the point-of-sale is the vital link in 
your marketing program. 


* Animated Displays * Mystik Self-Stik Displays 
¢ Econo Truck Signs * Mystik Can and Bottle Holders 


¢ Cardboard Displays »* Cloth and Kanvet Banners and Pennants 


Do you want better advertising at the 
point-of-sale? That’s our business—our 
main business—and we can give you 
point-of-sale ideas that pay off. 

We can handle the job complete—for 
a year around program, a campaign or 
a single display— ideas, art, production, 
distribution. What can we do for you? 
Chicago Show Printing Co., 2640 N. 
Kildare, Chicago; 400 Madison, New 
York; Offices in all principal cities. 


a @ 
a Hvertising at the POINT-OF-SALE 


* Booklets and Folders 
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